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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 25, 1965 
(40) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 9:45 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
man, Mr. David C. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Béchard, Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Hark- 
ness, Lambert, Laniel, Lloyd, MacLean, Matheson, McMillan, Pilon, Smith, 
Temple and Winch (16). 


In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Defence; 
Honourable Léo Cadieux, Associate Minister of National Defence; Commodore 
John A Charles, R.C.N., Director General of Force Development; and Commo- 
dore S. Mathwin Davis, R.C.N., Director General—Ships. 


The Chairman presented the Thirteenth Report of the Steering Subcom- 
mittee as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the Committee meet on Thursday, March 25th to receive a 
briefing on the Naval Shipbuilding Programme. 


2. That the Committee meet on Tuesday, March 30th to receive a 
briefing on the integrated Armed Forces Recruiting Programme. 


3. That the Committee meet on Thursday, April lst to receive a 
briefing on the Allied Command Europe mobile force. 


4. That future meetings of the Committee be held to receive briefings 

on: 

(a) the Construction Engineering Programme for the Armed Forces 

(b) the integration of Armed Forces Communications 

(c) the Special Service Force 

(d) the Land Forces Equipment Programme 

(e) the Airforce Procurement Programme 

(f) Developments in the field of Air-transportability of modern 
forces 

(g) a Report by Minister of National Defence on the progress of 
integration of the Armed Forces. 


5. That the Committee make arrangements, in the future, to visit the 
Defence Research Board establishment at Shirley’s Bay. 


On motion of Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. Béchard, 


Resolved,—That the Thirteenth Report of the Steering Subcommittee be 
adopted. 


The Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, the Minister of National Defence, intro- 
duced to the Committee the Associate Minister of National Defence, the 
Honourable Léo Cadieux. 


Commodore Charles was called and he read a prepared statement respect- 
ing the Naval Shipbuilding Programme. 
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Commodore Davis explained the technical, production, and financial con- 
siderations involved in this programme. 
The witnesses were questioned on their statements and on related matters. 
At 12:10 p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 30, 1965. 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


THURSDAY, March 25, 1965. 


EVIDENCE 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We have lined up a pro- 
gramme which will continue on into the next session. 


At this time I will present to you the steering committee’s report, which 
met yesterday, outlining our future programme. The report is as follows: 


Your Subcommittee recommends: 


1. That the Committee meet on Thursday, March 25 to receive a 
briefing on the Naval Shipbuilding Programme. 


2. That the Committee meet on Tuseday, March 30 to receive a 
briefing on the integrated Armed Forces Recruiting Programme. 


3. That the Committee meet on Thursday, April 1, to receive a 
briefing on the Allied Command Europe mobile force. 


4. That future meetings of the Committee be held to receive briefings 
on: 


(a) the Construction Engineering Programme for the Armed Forces 
(b) the integration of Armed Forces Communications 

(c) the Special Service Force 

(d) the Land Forces Equipment Programme 

(e) the Airforce Procurement Programme 


(f) Developments in the field of Air-transportability of modern 
forces 


(g) a Report by Minister of National Defence on the progress of 
integration of the Armed Forces 


5. That the Committee make arrangements, in the future, to visit the 
Defence Research Board establishment at Shirleys Bay. 


I would like to give a brief word of explanation at this time. A number 
of these future briefings are not yet prepared but they will be available for 
the next session. I think it is important to put these on the record at this time 
so that we will have our programme outlined in advance of the formation of a 
new committee. 

I would like a motion for the acceptance of the report. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I so move. 
Mr. BEcHARD: I second the motion. 


Mr. WINCH: Mr. Chairman, will there be a recommendation made for the 
formulation of this committee next session so that this work can be continued? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Before the end of this session we will have to submit 
a Report to the House. The gist of the report will be that we continue with 
our work. We will be asking that the House consider constituting this committee 
again, with the same membership if possible. And, we will be requesting that 
the Minutes and Proceedings of this session be referred to the new committee 
to be established. We will submit that report for your consideration at our 
last meeting this session. 

Is the motion moved by Mr. Deachman and seconded by Mr. Béchard 
agreed to? 

Motion agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The briefing this morning is on the Naval Shipbuilding 
Programme. Before we proceed to the statement by officers of the Navy the 
Minister of National Defence, Mr Hellyer, would like to introduce the new 
Associate Minister. 

Hon. PAUL HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to introduce to you the Associate Minister of 
National Defence, Mr. Cadieux. 

You all know Mr. Cadieux and you know that he is a very able person. 
Also, I am sure you all know that he has a wonderful sense of humor, which 
should ably assist him in this most difficult assignment. 

Mr Wincu: Are you implying, Mr. Minister, that he needs a sense of 
humour when appearing before this committee? 

Mr. HELLYER: I am not too surprised that you took that inference from 
what I said. But, it is indeed a pleasure to have him in the Department. I know 
he will make a real contribution not only to the department but to the delib- 
erations of this committee. 

The briefing this morning is on the naval shipbuilding programme. It will 
be conducted by Commodore Charles. 


The CHAIRMAN: I believe all members have received copies of the brief 
that has been presented. If not, we will see that you get one. 


Mr. BEcHARD: Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to congratulate the 
Minister of National Defence and his Associate Minister, as well as all members 
of the department, for their respect of the two official languages, in making 
available this morning all documents in both French and English. 

Mr. HELLYER: Merci, monsieur. 


The CHAIRMAN: Our first briefer this morning will be Commodore John 
A. Charles, R.C.N., Director-General of Force Development. 


Commodore JOHN A. CHARLES, R.C.N. (Director-General of Force Develop- 
ment): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


The purpose of our presentation today is to describe the programme 
for the construction and conversion of ships for our maritime force. 


To assist in this presentation we will use a series of charts which we will 
place on the easel. A copy of all these charts is included in the brochures 
available to you. 


It is my particular task to outline the major programmes to you 
and to describe why we are building particular types of ships and in 
the numbers called for and why we are converting other ships. I intend 
staying within what is generally called the “military staff require- 
ments”. Commodore Davis who will follow me, will speak on the techni- 
cal aspects of the programme. 

It is suggested, Mr. Chairman, if convenient, that questions be 
raised at the end of the briefing. 


Force Structure 


The white paper on defence indicated in part that: 

(a) Canadian maritime forces would continue in the anti-submarine 
role and a modern and well equipped fleet would be maintained; 
and 

(b) that a modest additional sea lift for peace-keeping operations would 
be acquired. 


Present ASW Capability 


To establish the nature of a future ship building programme which 
will enable us to maintain an effective anti-submarine force we 
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must first examine our present inventory of ASW vessels and the period 
of time that they will be in operational service. We have available 
at this time 1 aircraft carrier and 38 ASW vessels of which 18 were 
laid down before the end of world war II. We also have 3 ‘“O” class 
submarines now under construction. Taking into account a normal ship 
life of twenty to twenty-five years, it is clear that of our present force 
only the carrier, twenty destroyer escorts and 3 submarines will be in 
operational service in the early 1970’s. During the life span of these 
ships there will be continuous technological advances in the weapons 
of war of all nations. To maintain our present effectiveness against 
submarines of the future and provide defence against surface and air 
attacks which can be expected during this time period our ships will 
have to be kept up to date with the most effective fighting equipment 
that is available. 


Requirement 
Therefore there is a requirement for a ship construction and con- 

version programme which will: 

(a) Provide at an early date new ASW ships as a replacement for those 
reaching the end of their life during the next 5 years. 

(b) Provide existing ships with improved ASW capability. 

(c) Provide the fleet with defence against future air and surface 
attack. 


The Programme 


NEW CONGTRUCTION =< CONVERSION PROGRAMMEG 
FISCAL antes iG Bae 8 | 


DDH CLASS 


BONAVENTURE IMPROVEMENT GREET 


Chart 1, which is on the easel gives our current programme for the 
construction of new ships and conversion of existing ships to improve 
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their ASW capability. You will see that we plan to build four helicop- 
ter carrying destroyers, to which we have given the short title of DDH. 
We have scheduled a conversion programme to improve the ASW capa- 
bility of the 7 Restigouche class destroyer escorts and we plan a major 
refit for Bonaventure commencing in 1966. We also intend to build 2 
operational support ships as soon as possible. 

I would like to give you a more detailed description of the im- 
proved capabilities which will result from this programme. 


DDH Characteristics 


DDH Type Ship 


Chart 2, which is on the other easel is a photographic sketch of the 
DDH type ship. The primary task of this ship is hunting submarines and 
it will be fitted with the most up to date active sonar detection equip- 
ment available. That will be our own newly designed integrated VDS 
and hull mounted 505 sonar. In addition each ship will have a greatly 
improved underwater listening capability through the installation of 
equipment which will monitor a number of sonobuoys dropped from the 
ship, helicopter or aircraft. Further detection range and operational 


flexibility is achieved by having available on board two sonar equipped 
sea king helicopters. 


I would like to point out that the number of helicopters carried will vary 


with the nature of the operation, but it will be capable of carrying two helicop- 
ters when required. 


The ship and helicopters are equipped with underwater weapons 
capable of dealing with fast and deep submarines. 
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The hull will be increased in size to provide space for the fitting of 
a missile system for self defence against air attack. The ship will carry 
a 5” gun for defence against surface attack and for support of land 
operations if required. 

The question may be asked why we do not make our ASW destroyers 
go as fast as a nuclear submarine. Nuclear submarines are capable at 
the present time of running up to 35 knots. You will appreciate the prob- 
lem of doing this in a destroyer in the north Atlantic in the winter. With 
a helicopter in a 27 knot ship we are satisfied that it will be possible for 
the destroyer to maintain contact with a 35 knot submarine which con- 
tinues to move at high speed for a period of up to 10 hours, unassisted 
by outside forces. This would give plenty of time to call in additional 
assistance if the task is simply to track the submarine, or to carry out 
effective attacks in event of hostilities. 

It may be worth mentioning here that in my opinion the last thing 
nuclear submarine commanders are likely to do is rush along at 35 knots 
in a tactical situation for any extended period. At any speed over 20 
knots they are detectable at extremely long ranges, and, moreover, are 
blinded by the noise they generate into their own detection equipment. 
A blind and noisy submarine is a very vulnerable target to any type of 
ASW force. 

I will not go on with the techniques of hunting nuclear submarines 
but we feel that this DDH design will provide a versatile up to date ASW 
ship which will hunt nuclear submarines successfully and will have 
sufficient flexibility to provide an appropriate measure of self defence 
and ability to support peacekeeping operations. 


Restigouche Conversion Programme 


RESTIGOUCHE Class Destroyer 


The Restigouche Class conversion programme provides for updating of the 
ASW capability of seven ships of this class. This involves the fitting of the same 
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sonar system and equipment that is being installed in the DDHs and which I 
described before. These ships will also be provided with a long range quick 
reaction anti submarine rocket weapon called ASROC. This will provide these 
ships with an ability to deal with nuclear submarines in the 1970's. The photo- 
graph on the chart is an actual photograph of the Restigouche, with the modifi- 
cations made in accordance with our conversion programme. 

The ASROC is a fully operational weapon system in use in the USN which 
can fire a homing torpedo or a depth charge to ranges of up to 5 miles. This 
means we will have the ability to immediately attack our sonar detections at 
long ranges in all weather. We envisage employing an ASROC fitted ship in 
company with a helicoper fitted ship to provide an ASW force with the maxi- 
mum capability and flexibility to detect and attack submarines. 


Bonaventure Improvement and Refit 


HMCS BONAVENTURE 


Bonaventure, which is next on the programme chart, is scheduled to go 
into normal half life refit in the spring of 1966 and during this refit it is planned 
to up date some of the systems on board. The main change in the ship’s charac- 
teristics is in the long range radar. With the fitting of the new radar we are able 
to make a significant improvement in our ability to operate and control ASW 
aircraft and helicopters. 

It may be worthwhile to remark on Bonaventure’s operational capability 
which has been repeatedly demonstrated in tactical exercises. In general terms, 
with a load of sixteen S2F aircraft, she is capable of conducting effective ASW 
and surface surveillance and attack over a large area of the ocean and with 
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refuelling at sea this effort can be maintained for a continuous 30 days. 
Five aircraft can be kept airborne continuously, and this ASW effort can, of 
course, be moved to any part of the world where it is required. A carrier as 
compared to land-based aircraft is most effiectively employed when the area of 
operations is more than about 600 miles from a shore air base. 


Operational Support Ships 


These ships at present are programmed as shown on the programme 
chart. You will notice that the present plan is to build them in sequence. It 
is still under discussion however as to whether they will in fact be built in 
sequence or concurrently. The main reason for building them in sequence is 
financial. However, as I have said, the matter is still being discussed because 
there are savings to be made if the ships are built more or less together. 


I would like to explain how these support ships improve our operational 
ASW capability. The limiting factor in the time our forces can maintain 
patrol in a surveillance area is fuel available. Taking the hypothetical case— 
and, I emphasize that this is a hypothetical case—shown in Chart 5 of 18 
ships on patrol 1000 miles from Halifax it will be seen that because of transit 
time involved and if no on station refuelling capability is available only 3 
ships can be maintained constantly on patrol and these would give a ASW 
surveillance of the area enclosed by the yellow line. If one operational support 
ship is available for at sea refuelling the number of ships on station would 
increase to 10 and the area covered would be that enclosed in the blue line. 
If two operational support ships are available 18 ships can be maintained 
constantly and cover the area within the red line. One operational support 
ship based in Esquimalt could maintain the ASW ships presently allocated 
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to the Pacific command constantly on AS patrol in our area of responsibility. 
Therefore to make the maximum use of our present and planned operational 
ASW forces we require 3 operational support ships. At the present we have one 
in the Provider. 


REPLENISHMENT ROLE MILITARY SEA-LIFT ROLE (ryPicat) 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS ARMY HELICOPTERS - 2 
Ore FUEL OIL “11000 ieee Aino Bens : 2 

Seer os : ° SA aS 2 5 von : : 
AMMUNITION - 315 TONS ie Ye x 2 36 
REPLACEMENT HELICOPTERS- 3 CHSS 2 TRAILERS 14 « - | 
STORES 537 TONS : i : oy 
PROVISIONS 403 TONS 


Sea Lift Capability 

You will recall at the beginning of this presentation I stated that we had 
a requirement to provide an additional sea lift capability for the support 
of forces employed in peacekeeping operations. 

We have therefore included in the design of these operational support 
ships, the necessary arrangements to embark transport and unload military 
equipment and stores which may be required by a Canadian military force such 
as the special service force. As indicated in the characteristics chart this class of 
ship could carry approximately 200 vehicles depending on the types to be 
transported. This would be in addition to the capacity to carry considerable 
tonnage of fuel, ammunition and stores shown in the left hand column of the 
chart. It is evident that this ship would also provide a self-contained Canadian 
supply base and medical facility for troops ashore in some country where local 
supply may be inadequate. To give the operational support ship self protec- 
tion against small local surface and air attack we intend to fit a 3” gun and 
make provision for the fitting of the same type of missile system that will be 
fitted in the new DDHs. . 

It should be noted that two of these ships with Provider and Bonaventure 
could carry up to 7000 tons of military stores to any place in the world and 
therefore will provide the necessary sea lift to meet our peacekeeping com- 
mitments. 

There are two other ship programmes not shown in chart 1 which are 
of considerable import. 
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Hydrofoil Programme 


HYDROFOIL 
(Artist’s Sketch) 


We are constantly searching for some means of providing a more effective 
submarine surveillance and detection capability at less cost. In this search we 
feel that the hydrofoil may be able to combine the capability of an AS destroyer 
escort and a helicopter into a smaller, a less costly vehicle and requiring con- 
siderably less manpower. The first thing to determine is whether a hydrofoil 
can effectively operate in the open ocean under all weather conditions. After 
trials with scale models we are now developing and producing a prototype 
ocean going ASW hydrofoil which should provide the final answer to the 
question on seagoing capability by the end of 1967. If this prototype is suc- 
cessful, and we are confident that it will be, there will be a requirement to 
build a number of these vessels. 


Submarine Programme 


At the present time we have one training submarine, H.M.C.S. Grilse, 
on the west coast which is of world war II vintage and which will reach the 
end of her useful life in the early 1970’s. We are presently actively in- 
vestigating means of providing a more modern submarine to replace H.M.C.S. 
Grilse and which will also contribute to our own anti-submarine capability. 
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I will now ask Commodore Davis to explain some of the technical aspects 
of this shipbuilding and conversion programme. 


Commodore S. MaTHwIN Davis, R.C.N. (Director-General, Ships): 


You have heard from Commodore Charles of the major constituents 
in the current programme. I should like to speak for a moment on 
the technical, production and financial implications involved—the con- 
siderations that must weigh with the industry, and ourselves serving the 
chief of logistics, engineering and development. 


WARSHIP DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


It is perhaps helpful, initially, to review generally the activities 
involved in the development of a warship design and the construction 
of a programme of major war vessels. Here, it must be observed that 
from the enunciation of a set of ship characteristics, which essentially 
is a document describing what is wanted in a ship, actions proceed, 
sometimes concurrently, in several differing fields. 

Initially, a series of approvals, particularly financial, must be 
obtained; similarly the bases of the design itself are developed and them- 
selves approved. 

Further, at an early stage, preparations must begin of the specifica- 
tions and contract demands for major components of equipment, which 
are bought by DDFP on a class basis. These fall into two main cate- 
gories—those for the ship itself, principally the propulsion plan, and, 
concurrently, items of fighting equipment. 

Investigation shows that the ‘pacing’ items—that is to say those 
which govern the overall speed of a programme—for the construction 
programme are, in fact, major components of the propulsion equipment 
—turbines, gearing, boilers, etc. These are the most important among 
several score of items which must be planned to arrive in the ship- 
yards when the hulls are ready to receive them. They gather this im- 
portance from the considerable period necessary for their specification, 
procurement and manufacture. This is, in fact, considerably in excess 
of the time necessary to construct the hull to the point at which the 
items should be appropriately installed. 

Thus, when we speak of starting a building programme for a class 
of destroyer escort type vessels we must, of necessity, comprehend that 
the start is made in industrial plants rather than in the yards themselves. 

While procurement and manufacture of items of equipment are 
under way, work can proceed on the design, drawings and specifications 
of the vessel itself, so that construction can commence as required by 
the overall programme. 


DDH’s 
In the light of the above observations I would now like to deal in 
more detail with the DDH’s, which is the sketch you see here. 


Treasury Board approval has been obtained for this programme and 
the first specifications and contract demands for major components have 
been passed to DDP, while others will follow in an orderly and planned 
fashion. 


In dealing with the programme as a whole we are benefitting from 
our growing experience, and that of our colleagues in the air force, with 
programming techniques. Scheduling and planning is being given par- 
ticular prominence and it is our hope and anticipation that the first con- 
tract can be let to a shipyard by December 1966. 
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I should like to emphasize here that a ‘symbolic’ keel laying could 
take place much before that date. All concerned, however, are deter- 
mined not to start work in the shipyards until these are fully supplied 
with drawings, specifications, information and material deliveries to 
ensure a continued and economic application of manpower. 


The basic design of DDH’s is now firm and we are proceeding with 
its detailed development. In order to carry the additional armament, 
to meet the demands of exacting stability criteria and to provide a 
margin for future growth, the vessels will be somewhat larger than 
earlier destroyer escorts. This larger size will also enable them to carry 
more fuel with an increased endurance. 


To ensure that the new ships reflect the best of our current 
experience we have had a team at sea for some weeks using work study 
techniques to conduct a critical examination of all aspects of accom- 
modation layout, habitability, command and control and ship operation 
generally. Further work in this field is intended, so as to produce the 
most effective bridge and operations room layout. 


In assessing the power plant to be installed, we are being governed 
by considerations of improved reliability or maintainability, by ease and 
economy of production, or by significant increase in technology. Here, 
significantly, we hope to achieve some increase in automation, making 
bridge control of the machinery a practicability—with a reduction of 
operating personnel. 


It is anticipated that the construction period for the first vessel 
will be 3 to 34 years, the time for the follow ships being somewhat 
shorter. Further we do not intend to start the second vessel until about 
12 months after the first, so that full advantage of building experience 
can be gained. We hope that the four ships will be completed by about 
mid-1971. 
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Operational Support Ships 

Here we are concerned with what is fundamentally an improved Provider. 
This vessel has been the subject of a good deal of comment from time to time 
and I am glad to have this opportunity to dwell for a moment on her good 
points. 


HMCS PROVIDER 


We have indeed had technical difficulties with Provider, but these were, 
in large measure, a reflection of the demanding tasks we have set ourselves. 
There are very few fleet replenishment vessels in any navy which attempt the 
demanding and varied replenishment tasks of Provider in such a relatively 
small vessel. It was therefore, by no means surprising that we should have 
a number of technical problems to resolve in ensuring that the equipment, and 
the men who operate it, meet the exacting standards we are seeking. Too often 
it is the problems that are highlighted—not the concerted effort that goes into 
their resolution. 

I was, however, fortunate to be at sea in Provider during early December 
in one of the worst Atlantic storms of this century. She behaved splendidly at 
sea and shortly after this, still in adverse conditions, refuelled two DDE’s 
simultaneously while proceeding at 18 knots in pouring rain and, ultimately, 
in darkness. This brings an encouraging sense of achievement. 

However—there is no doubt that we have had our troubles, some of them 
are still with us and are receiving concentrated technical consideration, about 
whose outcome we are optimistic. Indeed Provider and St. Laurent recently 
gave a most successful replenishment demonstration in the Barbados for a 
group of N.A.T.O. and commonwealth naval attachés and our overall replen- 
ishment effort is highly regarded by the U.S.N. 
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There is, however, much to be achieved in preparing a comprehensive 
set of contract documents for tender purposes, and this will occupy us for 
most of this year. 

Treasury board approval for this programme has been obtained, we hope 
that the contract for the first vessel can be let in mid 1966 and, as you have 
heard, the timing for the second vessel will be reviewed. 

In our design work we recognize, of course, the particular importance 
of obtaining the maximum benefit from Provider’s experience and to this end 
we have mounted a major work study of all her operational activities—includ- 
ing the experience gained during a recent exercise in an army support role. 
In addition, we are employing consultants to engage in a critical examination 
of all the replenishment equipment. 

Basically, the operational support ships will be generally similar to 
Provider below the main deck, but with appreciable changes to the super- 
structure—particularly in regard to the provision of additional accommoda- 
tion and space for army vehicles and equipment. We feel that we can cope 
adequately with the replenishment activities by using four stations in the 
new ships, instead of the six in Provider and, as you have heard, this will 
enable us to fit some armament forward—in recognition of the army support 


role. 


Restigouche Conversions 

You will be aware that we have been progressively converting the destroyer 
escorts as they reach their mid-life. The turn of the Restigouche’s is now ap- 
proaching and, as you have heard, installation of a Canadian developed hull- 
mounted and variable depth sonar and the provision of an ASROC missile 
system are being planned. 

The first ship to be converted will be Terra Nova, which is to be taken) 
‘in hand by Halifax naval dockyard in July of this year, for installation of the 
sonar system. There are many problems yet to be worked out in a prototype 
vessel and by carrying out this work in the dockyard we have the oppor- 
tunity to produce for the follow ships more comprehensive and accurate draw- 
ings for tender purposes. 

The remaining six ships will be undertaken in sequence from the begin- 
ning of 1967, with the work being carried out in private yards. Terra Nova 
returns at the end of the programme for the fitting of the ASROC system and 
it is anticipated that work on this class will be completed by mid-1970. 


Bonaventure conversion 


This task does not properly come under the heading of new construction, 
since the prime objective will be, as you heard from Com. Charles, a major 
refit of the vessel—the first of such magnitude she has had. In conjunction 
with this refit it is intended to improve and simplify a number of important 
systems which have, over the years, proved to be excessively demanding in 
maintenance effort. There will also be some changes in radar, communication 
equipment and in accommodation and maintenance workshops appropriate 
to the aircraft to be carried. 


Finance 


Now coming to the more sober matter of finance, it is our practice to 
deal with costs on a program basis with appropriate allowances for spares 
and associated equipment. Present estimates—which are all in 1964 dollars 


are as follows: $ Million 
DDE Tprogrammes (4ashins) ke. cele ccbechi in. sole eee 142 
Restigouche conversions (7 ships) 
ELOLOGVDE:, DY uy GOGCkiv aT. dt al. dunsyninapnerdsnis Ae 65 
Operational support ships 12, SIDS) koko owas vatiibete ae. 8 


Bonaventure improvement and rent ......... wee 8 
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It is perhaps of interest to observe that the overall value of Canadian 
content in this total program is estimated to be about 85 per cent. 


Conclusion 

These then are the major tasks before us technically. While it may seem 
to be some time before work appears in the shipyards, I hope to have suc- 
ceeded in impressing you that we in the Department of National Defence and 
our colleagues in defence production have a great deal to accomplish in what 
to us, is a relatively short time. Above all, we will be jointly expending very 
considerable effort to ensure that our contractual documents, specifications 
and overall planning will facilitate orderly, economic and timely production 
of vessels. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Commodore Davis and Commodore Charles. 
We are now open for questioning. I have Mr. Groos, Mr. Winch, Mr. Temple 
and Mr. Harkness on the list. You are first, Mr. Groos. 

Mr. Groos: I wonder whether Commodore Charles could tell us the dif- 
ference between the DDH, which has just been described to us, and the general 
purpose of the frigate that was proposed previously. It would be of some 
interest to me to have some idea of the difference in the cost of equipment 
that will be installed and the capability. 

Mr. CHARLES: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the general purpose frigate 
was a ship that was designed for general purposes, and one of the major equip- 
ment items was an advanced and expensive missile air defence system. In the 
DDH ship we are fitting improved ASW capability over what we had planned 
in the frigate, due to the advance in technology and the time period involved. 
We are also fitting a short range missile system which is not nearly as com- 
plicated or as expensive. 

I wonder if that answers your question? 

Mr. Groos: Is there any difference in the hull or the propulsion unit? 

Mr. CHARLES: I wonder if I might ask my colleague, Commodore Davis, 
to answer that question. 

Mr. Davis: There are differences in the hull, yes. We are putting to 
good use in the DDH the experience we gained in designing the general pur- 
pose frigate. The size is similar. The propulsion plant is very similar. Certain 
of the components that we plan to use in the general purpose frigate, however, 
will not be used in the DDH. They have been overtaken by advances in tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Groos: Is it correct that the cost of some of the equipment in the 
DDH ship will be less than in the proposed frigate? 

Mr. Davis: I would say that a large measure of the expense in the general 
purpose frigate program arose from the very sophisticated armament, partic- 
ularly the long range missile system and all of the associated electronic equip- 
ment, and indeed the cost of the missiles themselves. These very large expenses 
will not be present in this program. This accounts for the major differences. 

Mr. Groos: I notice that the DDH, according to your cost program, will 
be $142 million. This will make the individual cost around $37 million; is that 
right? 

Mr. Davis: About $35 million. This cost also includes a fair proportion 
for support and for ammunition. 

Mr. Groos: Does this cost include the cost of the equipment? 

Mr. Davis: Yes. This is the cost of the program. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning, Mr. Groos? 


Mr. Groos: Yes, thank you. 
21666—2} 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Does this include the cost of the two helicopters? 


Mr. Davis: No, it does not. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, there are a number of questions I would like 
to ask at this time, although I recognize that perhaps all of us would like at 
some time to study the two presentations made to us. However, there are a 
number of questions I would like to ask now. Before doing so, I would like 
to express my very great appreciation of the fact that, as a result of an invita- 
tion from the navy, four members of this committee were requested to attend 
and did attend the Springboard exercises at Puerto Rico. I want to say that 
it was one of the most fascinating experiences of my life. I also want to express 
my appreciation, Mr. Chairman, for the fact that within about 30 minutes of 
our being landed on the aircraft carrier Bonaventure, both the Commodore 
and the Captain informed the four members of this committee that although 
exercises were set out, if there was anything not there that we wanted to see 
or take part in, or anything about which we wanted to ask questions, we had 
absolute freedom to do so. It was because of that latitude that was given to us 
that I think we, on behalf of this defence committee had an experience which 
I hope will be of benefit to the committee in our discussions. 

It is because of that fabulous one week of experience and the presentations 
now made to us that I would like to ask three or four questions. 

I would like to direct this question to Commodore Davis. In paragraph 3 
of page 3 of your presentation you state: 

To ensure that the new ships reflect the best of our current experience, 
we have had a team at sea for some weeks using work study techniques 
to conduct a critical examination of all aspects of accommodation layouts 
and habitability... 


‘and so on. 

We had the opportunity of being not only on the Bonaventure but also 
on a number of destroyers. On this question of accommodation layouts and 
habitability, we ran into one big problem, and that was air conditioning. In 
view of the fact that you are building new ships and you are now in the planning 
stage, my first question is what is being done in that regard? 

Let us take the case of the destroyer Annapolis, which has just been put 
into service, there you have complete air conditioning. This is on a basis where 
the air conditioning has a series of pipes. At times the weather is cold, so you 
get cool air; and on other occasions it is warm, so you get the warmth. We 
discovered, sir, that even down off Puerto Rico in certain rooms, officers’ 
quarters in particular, they had to have two or three blankets a night because 
there was no controlled air conditioning. We then went on the Provider where 
we were not only nine month ago but just a week ago, and one of the major 
complaints was air conditioning. 

Without mentioning any names, I assure you that I—and I think the others— 
asked questions about this, and one answer we got was that whoever is the air 
conditioning engineer, when transferred to a warship does not know what the 
problems are. I am not going to mention the Bonaventure which has no air 
conditioning, in which they operate in many sections, from 120 degrees to, 
on occasion, 180 degrees. 

In view of what you have in mind now in the planning of new ships or 
reconversion, is this matter of air conditioning being tackled in a different 
manner from the way on which it was handled even as late as the commissioning 
of the Annapolis, which has not functioned as it should? That is my first question. 

Mr. Davis: Air conditioning is a matter for which we have been criticized 
by a great many people at many different times. It is our aim in air con- 
ditioning, as it is our aim in all of our many problems, to improve. However, 
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I must say that the prime purpose of air conditioning is not initially for the 
comfort of people. It is to ensure particularly that the temperatures are con- 
trolled in various electronic spaces, to ensure that the vessel can operate in a 
closed down condition on those occasions when they have to go through a toxic 
cloud of one sort or another. Sometimes it is difficult to ensure that these various 
requirements are met at the same time as human comfort is considered. Some- 
times the equipment and systems which are installed and are balanced, are 
deliberately put out of balance by people in one area closing off ventilation 
which irritates them, then other people receive an excessive amount. It is 
difficult occasionally to match our ingenuity with the ingenuity of the people 
who mishandle the system. However, we are very sensitive about your criti- 
cisms, Mr. Winch, and about the criticism of any ship’s company. We do have 
it closely under review. 

Mr. WINCH: May I just add this? Would you agree that if Canada is going 
to spend a few hundred million dollars on new ships or reconversions that 
morale is a factor, to use your own term, that is sometimes governed by your 
word “habitability”? 

Mr. Davis: Without question there are many things we have to achieve 
in ship design; morale is not the least of these. 

Mr. WINCH: On my second question, Commodore Davis has given us con- 
siderable information on new ships or reconversions. We know that the ASW 
capability is still going to hold very top priority. Therefore, that must entail 
the use of a variable depth sonar. 

About nine months ago we were in Halifax, and from the airbase we went 
to Bermuda. At that time they had demonstrated one destroyer of a variable 
depth sonar. I was somewhat amazed in our recent week off Puerto Rico to 
discover that they did not have a variable depth sonar. Therefore, following 
the information given to us by the Commodore and the Captain, I and the 
others asked questions. My information, after this period of having seen it nine 
months ago, on why they did not have a variable depth sonar on our destroyers 
is that on steel cable there was a compression factor which was detrimental. 
Nylon cable stretches. 

In view of that information on why we still do not have variable depth 
sonar on our destroyers, in view of the fact that under the contruction program 
or reconversion that we have now, are you able to tell us whether that problem 
has been or is being solved? You cannot utilize this marvellous Canadian in- 
vention or discovery if you do not solve the problem. 

Mr. Davis: May I ask you, Mr. Winch, which vessels you were aboard? 

Mr. WincH: We were on board the Bonaventure and Annapolis, the 
Gatineau and the Terra Nova. 

Mr. Davis: The Gatineau and the Terra Nova will be coming into conver- 
sion in the conversion program of the seven Restigouche class; and during this 
conversion they will be receiving the variable depth sonar. 

Mr. WincH: My question is: Have you resolved the problem of the cable 
which we were told about? 

Mr. Davis: I have not resolved it. I am afraid this is not my responsibility. 
These ships will be getting a different kind of variable depth sonar, an advance 
upon the present one. I am informed that the cable problem is resolved, yes. 
It is a difficult problem though. I should perhaps emphasize that the question 
of cable behaviour in variable depth sonar is one of the more difficult technical 
problems to be solved, and it is an area in which we in the R.C.N., with the 
help of the Defence Research Board, are pioneering. It is not unusual that one 
would expect problems in the development. 
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Mr. Wincu: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but this now indicates what I am 
after to some extent. In view of the fact that you place emphasis on ASW and 
that it is therefore going to be based to considerable extent on the variable 
depth sonar, have you resolved that problem before you go into production? 

Mr. Davis: Now we have, yes. I am speaking now of sometime past, the 
early days. 

Mr. WincH: I am not quite certain about this, but it is one of the matters 
that intrigues me. Perhaps if we do not have the information here it could 
be obtained. Another matter was drawn to our attention. This comes to my 
mind now because it is not only going to be on the destroyers or one of the 
Sea Kings; there are going to be two. I am speaking of this request to pursue 
the policy and the facet of ASW by the navy on a 24 hour basis. We were in- 
formed that one of the big problems with helicopters—and this is on the Sea 
King—is on night operations, that there is no facility or no instrument in night 
time operations on ASW that will let them know how they can overcome the 
relationship between the height of the aircraft and the water. Is it possible 
for this committee to have any report on whether that major problem is being 
resolved? 

Mr. Davis: Not from me. 

Mr. CuaRueEs: The situation is that it is indeed a difficult problem to main- 
tain height above the water at night in the hover position with the helicopter. 
In fact, the helicopters are doing this at the moment. The same helicopter is 
operating from American carriers at night, so it is done. What we have to do is 
improve the safety factor in this and we are certainly doing everything we can 
to provide a more sophisticated and capable device to achieve a higher safety 
factor in this operation. However, it is true to say that the helicopters can 
-and do in fact operate at night now. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Winch, I might just add that I would suspect that it 
would be possible to develop instrumentation to overcome this problem. I 
am speaking now more from general principles than specifically. 

Mr. WincH: I notice in Commodore Davis’ report he speaks about the 
Pacific coast where there is also an ASW. Is there any contemplation of train- 
ing of ASW with an aircraft carrier on the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Davis: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. WincH: How are you going to complete training or is it going to 
move both aircraft, men and ships to the Atlantic in order that on the Pacific 
coast they have the same training and experience as they have on the Atlantic 
coast because any probable attack could be just as instantaneous on the 
Pacific coast as on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. CHARLES: So that I may understand your question, you feel that 
a training submarine has been allocated on the west coast for ASW training 
and not on the east coast. 

Mr. WincH: No; I am talking about an Aircraft Carrier. 

Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Winch, in the antisubmarine role there are different 
weapons systems. A carrier and its complement of airplanes or helicopters 
is one; land based airplanes is another one; destroyer escorts with or without 
helicopter support is another; submarines is another one and, if the development 
works out properly, hydrofoils is also another one. So, there are many different 
antisubmarine weapons systems. Now, there are mixes of these systems which 
probably are more effective than others. But, you do not necessarily use nor 
do you have to use all the different systems on every occasion. Indeed, they 
are not because we have only one carrier, for example, and it can only patrol 
or participate in the control of a certain area. We have to cope with other areas 
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by means of other antisubmarine weapons systems. It is impossible when we 
have only one carrier to have this particular weapons system on the west 
coast. The fact it is confined to the east coast does not mean the antisubmarine 
weapons systems we have on the west coast are not effective; it Just means 
we do not have that particular one as part of our west coast complex. 


Mr. Wincu: In April of next year the aircraft carrier Bonaventure goes in 
for a refit, and I have been given to understand that it is going to cost around 
$8 million. 

Mr. Davis: The combined refit and the new work will amount to that. 

Mr. Wincu: In connection with that refit and the figure of $8 million I will 
have to make an approximate estimate but I would say between 300 and 400 
men out of 1,341 that were on board the Bonaventure the week we were 
billeted there lived and worked in what I would call unmitigated hell, and I 
mean unmitigated hell. I realize it is a warship but their accommodation is 
terrible. I was in one mess which catered to a total of 48 men and it was so 
crowded that there was not room for even one card table for the men to play 
cards. There was no recreational room whatsoever. I have discussed this with 
the other three members, who were also in the lower deck, as I was, and the 
temperature was very extreme not only in the working areas but where they 
lived and ate. Honest to God, the temperatures are such that, in my opinion, 
they should get double what they get, not only because of where they have to 
work but where they have to live 24 hours a day. Do not forget, we have only 
one aircraft carrier and it has to be at sea in order to give the necessary 
training. It is at sea for a fantastic length of time. I would like to ask in 
respect of the $8 million reconversion programme, which will take over a year, 
if any consideration has been given to accommodation and air conditioning. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Winch is quite justified in saying what he has. These 
characteristics are representative of the ship’s age and the fact that we con- 
sistently have tried to do too much with her. They are typical not only of this 
vessel but all vessels of similar age in other navies. We have here a clipping 
from the Guardian two weeks ago, in respect of the Ark Royal which is almost 
word for word with what Mr. Winch said. 

Now, in the changes that will be made to the vessel as part of its 
modernization, which is perhaps the best word to use, we are proposing to 
improve the ventilation as well as the accommodation by taking certain spaces 
which are being vacated and making them into additional mess decks. How- 
ever, I must be quite clear and say that these improvements can only be mar- 
ginal; they are not going to make a fundamental difference to the ship itself. 
A fundamental difference can only be achieved by the expenditure of a very 
large amount of money and, furthermore, by very marked reduction in the 
ship’s complement. At the moment the latter does not seem possible. By remov- 
ing or simplifying our systems on board we are attempting to reduce a large 
amount of maintenance work which is now necessary. We hope by reducing 
the amount of maintenance we then could reduce the numbers of people who 
are on board doing this maintenance work. But the plain fact is that we are 
trying to do more with the ship than she is really capable of because of her 
size. We are trying to put a quart in a pint bottle. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Temple, followed by Mr. Harkness, Mr. Lam- 
bert, Mr. MacLean and Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify a few matters which 
previously have been raised by Mr. Winch in respect of a particular exercise. 
I am sure that the Annapolis has variable depth sonar. 

Mr. Davis: This is so, although I did not want to contradict Mr. Winch. 

Mr. WINCH: Well, I understood they were having trouble in this con- 
nection. 
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Mr. Davis: They may be having trouble, but she is fitted with this equip- 
ment. 

Mr. TEMPLE: In respect of the new Sea King it is my understanding with 
regard to night flying manually it would be very difficult to position it and 
keep it in the hovering position over the water. I understand it is equipped 
with a machine of some type which takes over and allows for this to be done. 
Am I correct in this assumption? 

Mr. CHARLES: This is correct; it has automatic hovering. 

Mr. TEMPLE: With the new ship program will we have, in 1971, as much 
ASW capability as we presently have? 

Mr. HELLYER: I am not sure both the commodores will support this but 
we will have a great deal more. Each of the new DDH’s will have an ASW 
capability, I would say, in excess of several of the world war II frigates 
currently being paid off. In addition, the installation of the hull mounted 
sonar and variable depth sonar, the addition of the ASROC and the improve- 
ment in techniques, together with the use of additional helicopters, should 
increase the antisubmarine capability very markedly. Then, in addition to 
that, as has been demonstrated, the acquisition of an additional support ship 
increases the operational capability of the antisubmarine fleet very consider- 
ably. I do not think anyone has worked this out mathematically so we cannot 
say just what order of magnitude it is. But, it is my belief that both in the 
surveillance area and in the potential kill capability the increase is really 
very substantial, and when I say “substantial” I think that is an understate- 
ment. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Thank you. I realize that the Bonaventure usually would not 
operate alone, that it has escorts with it which have anti-aircraft capabilities; 
‘but, in the refitting of it is consideration being given to equipping it with 
missiles? 

Mr. CHARLES: No. 

Mr. TEMPLE: I understand the cost of the four new DDH’s works out to 
$354 million each. Would the cost be exactly that for each one or would the 
first one cost more and the second, third and fourth less? 

Mr. HELLYER: I think this depends on what tenders are received, and that 
is a little hard to predict. And, it might have some relationship to the private 
wishes of shipbuilding companies. I do not think that you could tell at this stage 
what the individual price might be. However, I think there is some potential 
advantage to be gained from the methods in which contracts are let, and this 
is being studied now, I hope, by the Department of Defence Production, in 
order to determine if we cannot obtain a reduction in the cost of subsequent 
ships due to the learning curve and the experience obtained in building the 
first one of the series. I can tell you from my standpoint that I am taking an 
interest in this and I have made a note to follow it up to make sure that 
full consideration is being given to obtaining the maximum benefits from the 
learning experience on the lead ship. 

Mr. Groos: Has the minister given any directives to the Department of. 
Defence Production in respect of the method in which these contracts should 
be awarded or have you made any special arrangements? 

Mr. HELLYER: There is no directive but there was a request that the 
alternatives be looked at with the advantages and disadvantages of each 
alternative from the standpoint of getting the best price and the most efficient 
production. 


Mr. Groos: I have a supplementary question. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Groos, I would prefer if you waited. Our experience 
in this Committee has been that when supplementaries are allowed we get 
away from the real topic and it is very difficult to get back to it. 

Would you proceed with your next question, Mr. Temple. 


Mr. TEMPLE: I do not know whether or not my next question is in order 
but could you tell us what the approximate cost of a new carrier would be. 


Mr. Davis: Well, of course, this would vary with its size. Pursuant to my 
answer to Mr. Winch’s question, I think if we were going to consider a new 
carrier we inevitably would think of one larger than the Bonaventure—that 
is, to operate as a carrier—and I will amplify that point in a moment. If you 
consider such a vessel with the rather complex electronic equipment that 
would be necessary for handling aircraft and directing them you are not going 
to get much change out of $100 million. And, it would be quite appropriate in 
that size of vessel to think of a nuclear carrier which would be somewhat more 
expensive. 

However, there are simple carriers, or what appear to be simple carriers. 
For example, there are the American commando ships, which carry marines, 
the Iwo Jima class, which have the appearance of an aircraft carrier but, in 
reality, operate only helicopters and carry some 2,000 marines. Their cost 
would be of the order of $60 million. A great deal depends, not so much on the 
size of the ship, but on the sophisticated equipment, both electronic and 
mechanical, which is necessary to handle the aircraft. They are not cheap. 

Mr. TEMPLE: My last question may have been away out and perhaps this 
one is, but rather than reconverting, say, an existing ship, if we were offered 
an American carrier which is not up to date, do you think we should accept 
that? 

Mr. WINCH: The Eagle. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Would one which has to be reconditioned, refurbished and 
re-equipped cost almost as much as a new one? 

Mr. Davis: No, I do not think so. But, I must say that we have been along 
this path in connection with the Bonaventure, and I am sure you have heard 
the results. Mr. Winch has been aboard this carrier. Certain people have indi- 
cated there are American carriers that could be used. This could be an advan- 
tage; you would spend a lot less money than building a new one, but— 

Mr. TEMPLE: Would it not be penny wise and pound foolish more or less 
to think in those terms? 

Mr. Davis: It has been my experience, not only with shipbuilding but in 
other fields, that by and large you get what you pay for. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Harkness. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In respect of the four new DDH ships you state on page 3 
that the hull would be increased in size. How much increase would there be 
in the size of the hull? 

Mr. Davis: They will be about 30 feet longer and about a 4 foot increase 
in beam. 

Mr. HarkKnEss: Is this essentially the same hull that was planned for the 
general purpose frigate? 

Mr. Davis: It will be similar. It is of the same rough dimensions, but the 
character of the vessel itself in this area to which I am pointing is quite dif- 
ferent. Its dimensions are about the same and certain of the techniques we 
were developing in structural design will be used. But, it is not the same hull. 
We have gained from experience. 


Mr. HarKNESS: But, you are making use of a good many of the plans 
which were drawn up for the hull of the general purpose frigate? 
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Mr. Davis: I would not put it as specifically as that. We are making use 
of a number of techniques that we developed in the preparation of that design, 
as well as some of the experience we gained. But, we really cannot use the 
plans, no. 

Mr. HaRKNESS: What specific difference is there in the size of the two 
hulls? 

Mr. Davis: Very little; they are very close. 

Mr. HarKNESS: What difference is there in the general construction of the 
hull? You were speaking a minute ago about the superstructure of the equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis: All this area to which I am referring is different; the bow is 
different. Everything inside is different. But, again I must emphasize that we 
gained a lot of experience in design techniques, all of which we are putting to 
good use. 


Mr. WINCH: On the Annapolis? 


Mr. Davis: No. Colonel Harkness is speaking of the general purpose frigate. 
But, I do not exclude Annapolis; we have learned from everything we have 
done before. 


Mr. HARKNESS: You spoke of the fitting of a missile system; what type of 
missile system is it and what is its range? 


Mr. CHARLES: At the present time we are investigating the availability of 
a short range missile system, which is primarily a Sparrow missile fitted on 
to a 3 inch 50 gun mount. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What is the range of that? 


Mr. CHARLES: Mr. Chairman, I would like to be excused from answering 
that question, if I may. 


Mr. HELLYER: Of course, this has a much shorter range than the one 
planned. It is entirely different, as you know. I think I should emphasize, 
however, the decision with respect to the missile has not yet been made, as 
pointed out when the programme was announced. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I believe you stated in answer to a question before that it 
would be a short range missile system and not nearly as complicated as the 
one proposed for the general purpose frigate. In actual fact we know there 
were two missile systems proposed for the general purpose frigate, one a short 
range one and the other a long range. I presume this one, as far as its function 
and its range is concerned, is the same as the short range one which was 
planned for the general purpose frigate. Of course, the result will be there will 
be no long range defence against enemy aircraft as far as these vessels or the 
fleet as a whole is concerned. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think you will agree with me that describing the Tartar 
as a long range missile system is something of a misnomer. In my opinion, the 
effectiveness of some of these systems is open to serious question. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Well, that is a matter of judgment. But, basically, the 
general effect of this will be there will be no long range defence against enemy 
aircraft as far as these vessels or the fleet generally is concerned. Is that not 
a fact? 


Mr. HELLYER: Well, I think you have to define what you mean by long 
range and, as the commodore has indicated, I do not think we should get into 
that in an open meeting. I do not think you could say that even the Tartar 
had a long range anti-air defence even though it was longer than the short 
point defence. Whether there is an advantage and how much the advantage is 
at the intercept point is a highly technical matter which, if you wish to pursue, 
we would consider in a closed meeting. But, I would not wish to get into this 
matter at the present time. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: Well, the point I really was making was that in respect of 
the general purpose frigate there were two systems, one designed for short 
point defence and one long range defence, and in respect of these present 
vessels we are making no provision for the long range defence. 

Mention has been made of space being provided for the fitting of a missile 
system. I take it the missile system is not to be fitted immediately. When is it 
proposed that it will be fitted? 

Mr. HELLYER: As soon as the choice has been made and the proper missile 
is available. We want to make sure we get one that is worth the money. Up 
until the present time we have not been able to come to the conclusion that 
we have the right one that is worth the money. But, we hope a decision can 
be made in this respect in the not too distant future. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But the plan is it will be fitted some time after these ships 
have been in operation. 

Mr. HELLYER: The plan is to retrofit, unless a decision is reached in time 
to parallel construction. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But, at the time these ships go into operation, starting in 
1970, they will not be fitted with the missile system. 

Mr. HELLYER: In respect of this point, as the commodore pointed out, if 
we can make the decision in the meantime they will be installed as soon as 
the decision is made. It is quite possible, in fact, they will be installed by the 
time the ships become operational. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Then the cost of the vessels as outlined does not include 
the missile system. 

Mr. HELLYER: That is correct. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What will be the additional cost estimated for the missile 
system? 

Mr. CHARLES: It really is quite a relatively cheap missile system. We use 
the existing gun mountings; all it involves is a frame that goes on it, so it 
will be approximately $10 million for the program. 

Mr. WINCH: Without automatic control? 

Mr. CHARLES: I am afraid we are getting into technical detail here. 

Mr. WINCH: But automatic control would add a great deal to the cost of 
the installation? 

Mr. CHARLES: Yes. 

Mr. WiNcH: Are you planning on manual or automatic control of missiles? 

Mr. CHARLES: We will have the same facilities as the escorts have on the 
3-inch gun at the moment. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Then the cost of these ships will be $45 million instead of 
$35 million. 

Mr. HELLYER: No, the $10 million estimate is for the four ships. Each 
will be $24 million. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Which will bring the cost up to about $38 million? 

Mr. HELLYER: Something of that order. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Now, in respect of the Restigouche conversion programme 
there are essentially two changes being made, as far as I can make out; one 
is the installation of the variable depth sonar and the other is the installation 
of ASROC. Those really are the two changes being made. 

Mr. CHARLES: That is correct. 

Mr. HarKneEss: And the cost of that will be $9 million plus for each 


vessel? 
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Mr. HELLYER: I think there is another change, the larger hull mounted 
sonar, which increases range. 

Mr. CHARLES: The sonar equipment being installed is variable depth 
and hull mounted; it is integrated into one package. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What is the cost distribution between sonar improvements 
and installation of ASROC in this $9 million plus. 

Mr. Davis: Perhaps I can take this step by step. The shipyard work itself 
comes to about $3 million per ship. 

Mr. HARKNESS: That is the cost of installation of changes in the super- 
structure and that sort of thing which is required to accommodate this. 

Mr. Davis: Yes. If I took these figures in round terms for the programme 
would that satisfy you for the moment. 

Mr. HARKNESS: All right. 

Mr. Davis: The sonar improvements are approximately $17 million. 

Mr. WINcH: For the four ships? 

Mr. Davis: For the seven ships, and the ASROC is about $15 million. In 
addition, you add to the sonar equipment about another $1 million for the 
handling gear. Those are the approximate figures. But, the ASROC cost does 
not include the cost for the first outfitting of missiles, which amounts to about 
$2 million for the program. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well, what this essentially would amount to, if you break 
up the $9 million plus, is that a little over half of it would be for the sonar 
and a little less than half for the ASROC. 

Mr. Davis: Yes, or to put it another way, the total fighting equipment 
changes represent about half the cost of the overall program. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Then how many of these missiles would be provided to 
each ship for the $2 million odd that you indicated they would cost? 

Mr. Davis: I would prefer not to say. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think I should interject here, if I may, and 
say that at times we may be treading on areas that are classified. As you know, 
this is an open meeting, and I hope you will all understand when our 
witnesses refuse to answer certain questions. 

Mr. HarKNESs: Mr. Chairman, I will not push that at this time. I was 
just trying to get some general idea of the total cost of these things. 

Now, I would like to turn to the submarine program. You state here on 
page 7, I think it is, that you are investigating the means of providing more 
modern submarines to replace the HMCS Grilse on the west coast. Is that of 
the Oberon class or is it a different type of submarine altogether? 

Mr. CHARLES: We are investigating the various submarines available and 
what is required to replace this ship. We have not decided on the specific type 
at this time. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, this is just a general investigation which 
you have made? 

Mr. HELLYER: This is a general investigation, but the anticipated replace- 
ment would come into this five year period. 

Mr. HARKNESS: You have no cost figure on that? 

Mr. HELLYER: No. It would depend on whether it was a new ship or a 
converted ship, just what the ultimate cost might be. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But there is no plan in mind to put in one of the Oberons 
of the three that you now have, in the west coast? 

Mr. HELLYER: Not of the three that are presently on order. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: As far as the support ships are concerned, you said you 
will have a three inch gun. Is that a three inch 50 or a three inch 70? 

Mr. CHARLES: Three inch 50. 

Mr. HARKNESS: That will be a gun taken off one of the present destroyer 
aircraft that are fitted with them, I presume? 

Mr. CHARLES: That is right. In fact we have a gun now. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Is that an English gun? 

Mr. CHARLES: No, it is not a three inch 70. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questioning, Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. HARKNESS: I have one other matter here in relation to operational 
support ships. You say they will be generally similar to Provider below the 
main deck, but with appreciable changes to the superstructure. By that you 
mean it has the same hull, the same propulsion machinery and so forth? 

Mr. Davis: It has the same hull, Mr. Harkness, and we hope that it will 
have very similar propulsion machinery. The question of tenders and price 
will come in here. However, I can certainly say it will be very similar. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, there is nothing firm on the propulsion 
machinery. The only thing that is firm is the hull? 

Mr. Davis: No. The propulsion machinery will be very similar to that of 
the Provider. Any components of it may, in the long run, turn out to be made 
by different manufacturers, but we do not know yet. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Is that in view of the difficulty you had as far as some of 
the equipment is concerned? 

Mr. Davis: No. The propulsion plant has operated extremely well. We are 
very well satisfied with it. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Well in regard to the Bonaventure conversion, what are 
these systems which you are going to simplify which have over the years 
proved to be excessively demanding in maintenance effort? 

Mr. DAVIS: There is a variety of them. I might just run through them very 
rapidly. Ventilation is perhaps the most important, and in the ventilation we 
include a good deal of the heating that is associated with it. The de-icing 
system, which is provided to openings of various kinds to the ship’s heating 
system itself. There is to be some work on the flight deck systems. We have 
to take out a great deal of weight of various kinds. The ship is particularly 
heavy at the moment. That is why she has had the reputation, as Admiral 
Rayner said earlier, of suffering damage at sea from time to time. So we are 
going to reduce the displacement. We are providing additional air conditioning 
equipment. There will be an additional evaporator. Fresh water has been a 
problem. The steering system will be changed to electric hydraulic, and the 
rest are minor changes. Those are the most significant ones. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Would not all of these things perhaps increase maintenance? 

Mr. Davis: It is not our intention. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I know. 

Mr. Davis: I think it would be almost impossible to increase the amount of 
maintenance involved. 

Mr. HARKNESS: You are adding more evaporators. I would think that by 
adding such things you would be in danger of increasing your maintenance? 

Mr. Davis: At least we can replace the evaporators which are now almost 
20 years old. 


Mr. HELLYER: We are hopeful that some of the maintenance problems will 
evaporate. 
Mr. HarKNEsS: I guess I have taken long enough. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: In comparison with the DDH class ships and the GP frigates, 
what were the differences in personnel requirements? Were the more sophis- 
ticated frigates calling for an increase in personnel over the DDH? 

Mr. CHARLES: That is correct. The number of personnel that would be 
required in the GP frigates would have been larger and would also involve a 
considerably larger amount of training in the technology involved in the 
sophisticated missile system. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Then is it a fair general statement to say that the GP frigates 
were a much more sophisticated ship? 

Mr. CHARLES: Yes, sir. However, I will qualify that; we say that the DDH 
has a better sonar ASW surveillance capability than the GP frigate had. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Is it also fair to say that the GP frigate had quite a dif- 
ferent concept, both as to role and design? In other words, the DDH is a 
step-up of refinement and design? 

Mr. CHARLES: Well, sir, any destroyer we have today, you might say, is a 
redevelopment of the old destroyer which was designed back in 1904. Every 
ship is a progression. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I suppose you could say the 1965 Cadillac is a progression of 
the original model-T. 

Mr. HELLYER: As a matter of fact, that is an excellent analogy, Mr. Lambert. 

Mr. LAMBERT: On the other hand, we know as between the model-T and 
the 1965 Cadillac that they both belong to the genus of automobiles but these 
ships belong to the genus of ships. Yet they are conceivably quite different. 

Mr. CHARLES: I could answer this way, sir: First of all, a ship is a platform 
in which you carry fighting equipment and the big question really is how you 
progress with its ability to fight. Without giving you the classified ranges, the 
biggest advance in this DDH is, as I said, in its fighting submarine capability 
and the range of sonar. The area under surveillance varies as the square of 
the range of the sonar set, therefore as the ranges have increased, the area of 
surveillance capability has increased considerably, as the minister has pointed 
out. 

Mr. HELLYER: In addition, I think I might add that considering a ship as a 
carrier for weapon systems to carry out certain roles, a ship which has the 
advantage of a heavy helicopter has a very great surveillance capability and 
at the same time the kill capacity increases very dramatically for the weapon 
system as a whole. 

Mr. LAMBERT: In other words, the emphasis has been placed more on the 
DDH role against the role of the GP frigate. Have any of the features of the GP 
frigate been imported into these operational support ships? If I recall, some 
of the ancillaries of the GP frigate seem to have been put into the operational 
ships which are not common copies of the Provider. 

Mr. Davis: During the development of the general purpose frigate, we con- 
ceived an advantage to have been designed, which I somewhat regret we men- 
tioned, in the fact that there was the ability to carry a small number of troops. 
Now, in that particular broad sense, the operational support ship contributes to 
a sea lift capability. It does not carry the troops, but it carries equipment, 
vehicles, and so on. That is the only connection I can think of offhand between 
the general purpose frigate and the operational support ship. 

Mr. LAMBERT: As you said, I do not suppose the Bonaventure was ever 
designed for the role it actually carried out? 

Mr. DAvIs: True. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Therefore, the ships do have certain capabilities. You have 
said you mentioned, with some regret, the disclosure that the GP frigate might 
have as one of its roles the transport of a limited number of armed personnel. 
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Mr. Davis: Lightly armed. 

Mr. LAMBERT: That is so. However, on the other hand, is it also conceivable 
that the operational support ships, if indeed in a crux could do it, the same 
way as in a crux we have had to put the Bonaventure to some rather strange 
uses. 

Mr. CHARLES: You should put bunks in the helicopter hangar and carry 
people, yes, if the helicopters was not carried on board. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I think this has been pretty well covered except for one 
observation. I think it must be emphasized that the building programs, or the 
financing at this time of the building programs have been stated to be constant 
in 1964 dollars. Therefore, by 1971 it is conceivable that some of these units 
might have climbed up to 15 to 20 per cent higher, taking into account the 
usual experience of some modification in design, refinement in design, plus 
the annual creep in the dollar. 

Mr. Davis: That is a measure to be accepted, yes. 


Mr. HARKNESS: On that point, what figure for accelerated costs has been 
included here? Or has any figure been included? 

Mr. Davis: No, it has not. That is why I emphasize that these figures are 
in 1964 dollars. 

Mr. HELLYER: What we are doing is making some provision in the over-all 
program. 

Mr. HARKNESS: These figures make no provision for acceleration of the 
costs which always takes place. 

Mr. Davis: I wonder if I could amplify that remark a trifle. In the 
costing program we have made an allowance for changes that we expected to 
develop during the program. This is included, but we are not allowing here 
for the inevitable increase due to a rise in the cost of living. That part is not 
included. 

Mr. MacLean: Mr. Chairman, most of the questions which I had intended 
asking have been already answered. However, I would like some further 
clarification with regard to chart 5, which deals with replenishment vessels on 
the east coast, and the hypothetical situation which is set up and referred to 
on page 6 of the brief. 

Taking the hypothetical case shown in chart 5 of 18 ships on patrol 
1000 miles from Halifax, it will be seen that because of transit time 
involved, and if no on station refuelling capability is available only 
3 ships can be maintained constantly on patrol and these would give an 
ASW surveillance of the area enclosed by the yellow line. If one opera- 
tional support ship is available for sea refuelling the number of ships 
on station would increase to 10 and the area covered would be that 
enclosed in the blue line if two operational support ships are available 
18 ships can be maintained constantly and cover the area within the 
red line. 


Therefore, to make the maximum use of your operational forces, you 
require only three. Would this be the operational situation? 

Mr. CHARLES: Mr. MacLean, as I emphasized, it was a hypothetical case. 
We were talking about maintaining a surveillance patrol constantly in an 
area of the east coast of Canada—in this context I am talking of a conceivable 
type of operation—that you could use either in peace or in war. 

Mr. MacLean: Well, in this set-up the supply ship, I take it, would 
be shuffling back and forth between some naval base, Halifax, for example, 
and the operational area. Would this be a fairly continuous operation? In 
other words, with one load of fuel and supplies, how long would this maintain 
the destroyers and aircraft in operation? 
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Mr. CHARLES: The ships require replenishment approximately every five 
or six days. Depending on what sort of reserve of fuel you have, and assuming 
a speed of 15 knots, this means each ship has to be topped off every four or 
five days. So that one support ship moving from Halifax out to the operating 
area takes two days; and then it spends a day or a day and a half topping off 
all the ships. Then it goes back and refuels. If you have one support ship you 
can maintain 10 ships constantly. You cannot refuel them all, all the time. 
If you had two, you could top off 18 constantly. 

Mr. MacLean: In other words, the supply ship would be shuttling back 
and forth when it was not actually refuelling the ships in the area. What self 
defence is there, or has any provision been made for an escort for the supply 
ships? In this calculation, what self defence would this supply ship have? It 
would seem to me that in a situation of war the other side of the coin would 
be that the thing to get is the supply ship; it is just as big a concern as 
getting any of the operational ships. What defence is this supply ship going 
to have? How are you going to get it back and forth from the operational 


area? 

Mr. CHARLES: You are quite correct that if you are operating the ship 
in a submarine attack area you have a risk to take. We provide the ship with 
a torpedo detection sonar. It is quite a fast ship; it can go 20 knots. In addition, 
it has a helicopter capability. We have told you that we are providing a missile 
defence system with the operational support ships, and this provides an air 
defence capability. 

Mr. MacLEAN: But it is on that aspect of it that you are placing reliance, 
contemplating that it would be escorted by some other vessel or some other 
ship or ships? 

Mr. CHARLES: In this type of operation this ship would not normally 
be escorted. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Mr. Chairman, I was interested in the hydrofoil program 
and building a prototype ship for next year. Do the operation, trials and tests 
of those scale models indicate that you can operate in the open sea under all 
weather conditions? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, Dr. McMillan. We have carried out quite extensive model 
trials in several sizes, up to a quarter full size. This last has operated in the 
Bedford Basin and in the approaches to Halifax harbour the progress from the %5 
scale to the 1/16 scale to the quarter scale provides a good basis for the predic- 
tions of full size behaviour. All of this data from the beginning to the end was 
fed into a computer which in turn simulated random seas. The most serious 
sea state we could get in a model tank was state 6. We are hopeful that this 
ship will be able to operate certainly in state 5. As I mentioned, we have 
gone to the quarter full size. There is not much one can do beyond that on 
the model scale. Up to about 80 per cent of the time you are not in more 
severe sea conditions than a state 5 sea. 

If the vessel is in worse open ocean conditions than those, it cannot fly, 
but it is an extremely good sea-boat. The foil system acts as an exceptionally 
good stabilizer, so that it can exist in much worse sea conditions on the rare 
occasions that those occur. I would like to emphasize here, that this ability 
to operate in open ocean under all weather conditions is the main criterion 
for the whole concept. 

Mr. McMI.uan: I think Admiral Wilson, who is in charge of Atlantic 
Command, mentioned this program. Are the Americans in this program as 
well? 

Mr. Davs: They have two hydrofoils, one of which is completed and is 
doing trials; it is about half the size of ours. They have a further boat which 
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they have started to build, and it is just half as bid again as ours. Their foil 
systems are quite different from ours. We are closely in contact with them, 
and they with us, in all aspects of the program. 


Mr. McMILLAN: What is the comparative cost of nuclear propulsive power 
and what we are using? 


Mr. HELLYER: Conventional. 


Mr. Davis: This is not too easy to say because when you have nuclear 
power it gives you ability to do so many other things. Nuclear submarines, 
if one can use those as an example, are costing twice as much, or perhaps a 
little more, than conventional submarines, but the difference is not necessarily 
so great when you come to much larger ships. Nuclear power is certainly 
becoming cheaper all the time. 


Mr. CHARLES: May I mention something with respect to the question of 
the hydrofoil? We have a series of films which were made on the tests of 
these models, and I am sure we can make those available to you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure this might be something the committee would 
like to see. Dr. McMillan have you finished? 


Mr. McMILLAN: Yes. 


Mr. MATHESON: Mr. MacLean anticipated in a sense something that I was 
going to ask with respect to our operational support ship. It appears that an 
overwhelming tonnage carried is oil and fuel of one character and another. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable capacity with respect to fighting equipment. 
I am thinking of the two army helicopters, 12 armoured personnel carriers, 
23 scout carts. What is it contemplated that the operational support ship can 
do when participating in a battle condition? 

Mr. CHARLES: I will answer that question. First of all, in the left hand 
column is the type of load that the ship would carry in its normal replenish- 
ment category. In other words, operating as a replenishment vessel for anti- 
submarine warfare forces, you will see that practically all replenishment 
requirements are there including the helicopters which would also have a 
capability in flying operations. In the right hand column is shown our capability 
to take military equipment in a peacekeeping role, embark it, transport it and 
unload it. The actual support they would give to the forces ashore would to a 
large extent be involved in what you might call a base support. They have 
good hospital facilities; they have maintenance workshops; they have com- 
munication facilities. So we could operate as a base support for troops ashore 
and indeed carry food for the troops ashore. 

Mr. MATHESON: In an army sense—quartermaster stores and this type of 
work; is that it? 

Mr. CHARLES: Yes. 

Mr. MATHESON: Does it have anything in the category of fighting capacity? 
Does it have a gun at all? 

Mr. CHARLES: It has one 3 inch gun. In other words, if some local insurgents 
want to move out and attack it, that is the sort of defence it provides for 
itself. 

Mr. MATHESON: With respect to the hydrofoils, do I anticipate or do 
I appreciate that in some measure the hydrofoil may be able to take on tasks 
that cannot be done with the more conventional equipment that fits the rest of 
the class? 

Mr. Davis: I think we must say that at the moment our first thought for 
the hydrofoil is in an antisubmarine role; that is to say, a similar role to 
the DDH. This vehicle something quite new to us, and once one has it, it is not 


easy to forecast just in what way you will be able to use it. It has much 
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in character, for example, with the small fast patrol boats that we saw used 
a great deal in the war. It may be used in this particular role, but our first 
thought is to make sure that it works and to evaluate it for ASW work, 
and then indeed consider other roles that might be appropriate. 

The CHarrRMAN: Mr. Winch has one final question, and I believe Mr. Groos 
has a final question; and then we will adjourn. 

Mr. WincH: I want to take advantage of the fact that we have Commodore 
Davis with us. I understand, if my information is correct, that you are a naval 
architect? 


Mr. Davis: That is so. 

Mr. WincH: May I ask whether you have ever been at sea on the 
Annapolis? 4 

Mr. Davis: No, I have not been at sea on the Annapolis. I have been at 
sea on several of her sister ships. 


Mr. WincH: I have had the privilege of spending some six hours on board 
the Annapolis, after which I joined my colleague Mr. Temple on the Gatineau. 
It was quite an experience, I can assure yeu If you do not believe me, ask 
the other members of the committee. 


Mr. HELLYER: I agree with you. Like yourself, I was grateful that they 
did not take that opportunity to drop me. 


Mr. WincH: They had a helicopter to pick me up. My reason for asking 
this question is that in my approximately six hours on the Annapolis I spent 
about five hours on the bridge. Therefore, I had an opportunity of speaking 
with a great number of the bridge officers. I am going to say that without ex- 
ception there were two things which struck me, and this is a newly commis- 
sioned ship. One, on the outside bridge there are three levels. The result is 
that at night they say they do not know how they have not broken their 
necks. 

As an achitect, can you tell me if it is necessary to have three different 
levels and, of course, all completely unlike? On the architectural structure 
of the Annapolis, a bridge officer is absolutely blind as to what is going on 
behind him. The structure is such that it is absolutely impossible for a bridge 
officer to know anything that is going on astern except what he can get from 
a man who has spent 24 hours a day for communication astern and tell the 
bridge what is going on. I assure you, sir, without exception the officers said 
something must be wrong and corrections can be made. In view of the fact 
that we are contemplating reconversion and new ships, and the fact that this 
is what I maintain is a unanimous view of the bridge officers on the 
Annapolis, is this the sort of thing that will be corrected? These are the 
criticisms of the men at sea on a ship which was only commissioned not too 
many weeks ago. 


Mr. Davis: We certainly take into account as many criticisms of the men 
at sea as we can. We had 15 of them from both coasts in Ottawa last week, 
listening to all their complaints, and where possible we will take them into 
account. I must say on the occasions when I have been at sea it seemed to me 
that bridge officers spent most of their time inside the bridge and not outside 
at all. And, as for viewing aft may I say that the Annapolis is, in fact, a 
helicopter carrier. Perhaps we could be shown the slide of the DDH class. 
Inevitably you will have this large structure of the hangar above the bridge, 
and it is by no means easy to ensure that you are going to have a clear view 
aft. 

Mr. WINCH: I am now giving you the suggestions made by the different 
officers. 
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Mr. Davis: Oh, they have many suggestions and they are not ignored. 
Mr. WINcH: Is it not possible— 

Mr. Davis: You mean to extend the bridge wing? 

Mr. WINCH: Yes. . 

Mr. Davis: Yes. 


Mr. WINCH: I know in port you have a problem. There is no extension of 
the bridge wing whatsoever on the Annapolis. 


Mr. Davis: Not very much. However, we are not unaware of all these 
things. 

Mr. WINCH: I am giving you what I think are the honest views of the 
officers and men, and I think that the other members who were with me will 
confirm these. 

Mr. Davis: Perhaps I should say a word or two at this time. I agree that 
they are indeed honest views. Our trouble sometimes is not that we lack 
criticism but that we have too much of it. We have a plethora of honest views, 
all of which tend to be different. 

Mr. HELLYER: Hear, hear! 

Mr. Davis: We have tried, as I mentioned twice during my observations, 
to rationalize these by sending work study teams to observe, to record figures 
and so on so that we can get a synthesized view of complaints which have 
some general reality. Whatever they may have told you, we are by no means in- 
sensitive to what people want. It is unfortunate we cannot please everybody 
but we try at least to leave them all about equally dissatisfied. 

Mr. WINCH: I am not being impudent at all, but what is the weighting 
between the man at the desk on land and the man who has to operate at sea? 

Mr. Davis: It is not a question of weighting; it is a question of philosophy. 
Our purpose here is a single one; we are to serve those who are at sea and to 
do it to the best of our ability. 

Mr. CHARLES: If I may interrupt, may I say that I have commanded a 
squadron of this type of ships. I have ridden the Annapolis and I have had a 
considerable amount of experience in handling this type of ship. 

Mr. WINCH: Does the captain also express the same views? 

Mr. CHARLES: Yes. Only three or four weeks ago these opinions were 
expressed. We feel that if this is the sort of thing that they really only have to 
complain about we are not too worried. If you see the bow of the ship and you 
know where it is going you know the stern has to come after. But, I do 
appreciate the fact that they feel on occasion they would like to look aft. 

Mr. WINCH: Yes, to see if they are being followed. 


Mr. CHARLES: Yes, especially if they are in line. We can take steps to 
improve future designs. But, it is not a serious problem and it has to be kept 
in perspective in reference to the provision of space for all the equipment 
in the ops. room down below and aft of it. We have to make the best arrange- 
ment in that area because this is where we are actually operating the ship. 
In ASW operations one must realize that any mistake on that side results in 
very serious effects. This is a most important aspect of ship control. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are past our hour for adjournment. 


Mr. WincH: Before we adjourn, Mr. Chairman, I think it is most amazing 
to spend a week among service personnel—and we met plenty of them—and 
to note not one had a complaint about the food. They all thought it was mar- 
vellous. I am sure the other members who were there will verify this. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Groos has a final and, I hope, short question 
before adjournment. 
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Mr. Groos: Well, Mr. Chairman, I hope it is. I think perhaps it is a question 
that should be directed to the Minister, although Mr. Davis is here. My question 
is really one which covers the policy of designing our own vessels in Canada. 

As you know, we have had some rather painful experiences in the military 
in connection with designing our own military equipment. We are endeavour- 
ing to design and build our own aircraft, personnel carriers and so on, and 
we are continuing still with a policy of designing our own vessels, As you 
realize, this requires a corps of ship designers in Ottawa, a large drawing office 
in Montreal, and a great number of people. I am not questioning the desirability 
of having a corps of ship designers or a drawing office but, on the other hand, 
we are not the only navy that sails the seas and we are not the only ones who 
build operational support ships or anti-submarine vessels. I have noted that 
when we try to do these things ourselves it costs a fair amount of money, 
and if we are going to use purely Canadian equipment we find that we have 
difficulty with interchangeability of parts. Our ships sail around the world 
and inevitably they have breakdowns. I am not saying that breakdowns are 
peculiar to our navy, but things do break down and spare parts are required. 
This also results in very considerable delay between the time the parts are 
ordered and fitted to the ship. Also, it has an effect on training. We have 
different ships with different equipment. Because there is no definite standard of 
training amongst our allies this affects the production of operating manuals, 
analyses of how effective the ship is and analyses of different procedures. The 
whole thing becomes exceedingly complicated. But, we have available to us at 
the same time because of our good contacts with the United States and the 
United Kingdom navies, that are doing the same sort of things, designs which 
we could obtain from them and use in our own ships. 

Mr. Hellyer, I know there is another side to this question. I have stated 
some of the difficulties but I would like to hear from you as to how you justify 
maintaining this policy of designing our own vessels. 


Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Davis can hardly wait to answer this question, but before 
he does maybe I can say that this problem is not unique to ships. It is one 
which applies to all military hardware, and the solution is obviously a com- 
promise. We cannot design all our military hardware because the unit require- 
ments are too small and the cost would be prohibitive. As a nation it would 
mean we would not get sufficient hardware to maintain a viable operational 
force. So, inevitably, we have to rely to a considerable extent on other people’s 
design capabilities. But, at the same time, in order to have and maintain a 
highly technical force and to maintain an industry which has a broad capability 
it is necessary to do some research, development and design work in this 
country. And, of course, where one draws the line is a matter of judgment. 
We have benefited from this capability of designing ships. The amount of 
resources involved in it proportionally is not great; it takes considerably less 
in resources than, say, designing a highly complicated airplane. I think you 
could make the same argument in all areas, and one has to decide in which 
areas design capability is maintained. We have up to the present time, and this 
seems to be accepted, maintained some ship design capability. Personally, I 
think it is a good thing to do. I cannot see that the limited savings involved 
are such that we should give it up. It does increase our costs but, at the same 
time, it does give us some additional flexibility in that we are able to introduce 
Canadian concepts, improvements and adapt Canadian equipment, which has 
an industrial application as well. I am sure Mr. Davis would like to say a few 
remarks at this time. 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Hellyer, if I may be permitted I would 
like to say a few words in this respect. Of course, we have followed this 
procedure from time to time. The Labrador itself was built to an American 
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design, and so is the Oberon class we are now buying from Britain. But, several 
matters do arise. For example, with the Oberon class it is rather serious to 
start changing matters, and this is the case in all submarines. But, we had to 
alter certain things. The communication equipment had to be changed to make 
it compatible with North American standards. We had to improve the air- 
conditioning. We had to improve the de-icing ability. Similarly, if you take an 
older design, say, the Charles F. Adams— 


Mr. Groos: This is not the cartoonist you are speaking of? 


Mr. Davis: No, it is somewhat old; it would have to have some minor 
Canadian changes, even in respect of the spirit room, and, of more importance, 
significant changes in fighting equipment to bring it up to date. But, the real 
problems arise when you consider building. Suppose we wanted to build in 
Canada a class of American designed vessels. We are confronted immediately 
with the procurement problem of all of the equipment that goes in it. There 
are many thousands of items from main turbines down and, quite properly, 
emphasis is put upon the fact that this equipment, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, must be produced in Canada. Thus we ask for bids and receive a number 
of tenders. Immediately there must be close scrutiny of all these components 
to see if they meet the original characteristics and, particularly, to ascertain 
if they are compatible one with the other. You do not string the components 
of any propulsion equipment as you would a string of beads. These investiga- 
tions must be gone into in detail, which involves drawing changes to take care 
of the difference in physical shape of the individual components. So, in all 
this you are beginning to see a fairly demanding design effort, initially to 
assess what you are buying, and then to modify either to bring it up to date 
or to meet Canadian production policy. All of this inevitably will take time, so 
you do not save as much time as you might imagine. The design costs for all 
the programs which we have done since 1950 are about 3 per cent, so they 
are not particularly significant. Perhaps I might also emphasize that since we 
are a very small navy, with specific requirements which are our own, it is 
sometimes not easy to find a precise set of compromises in the designs of someone 
else. For instance in the case of the O.S.5., the nearest American answer to this, 
is about two and a half times as big and costs four times as much; they are 
on a different scale from us. I do not want to emphasize this point but I think a 
warship is very much a Canadian entity. It is much more representative of our 
national ethos than is an airplane. It represents a way of life, which is one 
thing in the destroyers we have designed ourselves and is a very different thing 
when you come to try it out in a vessel of another nation, such as Bonaventure. 
I am glad the minister is for us. I subscribe to our doing our own design. 

Mr. Groos: Are we going to have another chance to talk about this? I do 
not wish to delay it now. 

The CHAIRMAN: If it is a short question I think we should try and clean 
it up now. 

Mr. GRoos: Yes, it is pretty short. I just wanted to say that by continuing 
on with this method, we went into the design of the frigate program at about 
the time that we were building our own design under our own aircraft. As a 
result we seem to be locked into certain aspects of the shipping industry. 
I am thinking particularly of an engine. As I understand it—and you can 
correct me—we thought we were going to put into the DDH vessels the same 
engine that went into the Restigouche class and the same engine that went 
into the first destroyer aircraft and it has not produced any greater power. 
I cannot help but think that you, as a ship constructor, would prefer to have a 
slightly more flexible engine than the one that you are putting into this 
generally bigger vessel. We are using this same basic engine and it does seem to 
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me, Mr. Hellyer, that in the same way that we have been able to share pro- 
grams with the United States in the aircraft industry and other defence pro- 
curements, there is a scope for sharing in programs of ship procurement and 
I would just like to hear your comment on that. 


Mr. HELLYER: There is indeed some sharing. As you know, we are buying 
Oberons abroad. We are making parts in this country for American ships. We 
are buying equipment in the United States for our ships. To support an in- 
dustrial base which will permit this kind of sharing we have to do some 
original work in this country. Now I cannot answer the question about the 
engine. I am sure that if better engines are available and if Commodore Davis 
wants them he will be able to put a bid in for them. 

Mr. Groos: Is there anything in any of these vessels that we are pro- 
ducing that is of our own design, that we are giving or selling to any other 
navy? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, the sonar, for example. 

Mr. Groos: But this is not a ship construction or ship design program. 


Mr. HELLYER: If the hydrofoils prove successful I have no doubt there will 
be a market for them in other countries. 


Mr. Groos: We have been in this business for some time. I am just wonder- 
ing what you have been able to produce. 


Mr. Davis: You have to remember that it is one thing to talk about equip- 
ment; it is another thing to talk about whole ships and whole aircraft and it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to sell whole ships or whole airplanes to other 
countries, particularly bigger countries that have the same industrial capability. 
Therefore, I do not really think it is realistic that in this country we should 
expect to sell whole ships of our design. 


Mr. Groos: I hope you did not actually think that I meant we should sell 
whole ships. 

Mr. HELLYER: I think there definitely are some things which we have 
developed and which are of interest but they are usually in the equipment or 
derivative class, because those are the kind of things that other nations can 
involve themselves in without running into political obstacles. 


Mr. Groos: And they have nothing to do with our shipbuilding construction. 


Mr. Davis: I must say that this is not entirely true. There are pieces of 
equipment, particularly in the replenishment area, in areas of the No cL... 
where we have advanced further than other nations. In certain of the com- 
ponents of the propulsion plant that we have initiated ourselves while we 
have not sold any abroad we have certainly caused an interest in their use. 
The minister is quite right in saying that the ships we design are meant for 
us and are not necessarily satisfactory or suitable for other people but we are 
not doing badly in certain component items. Our first criterion has not been “is 
it a good thing to sell’. However we are beginning to find out that some of the 
things we do are attractive to other people, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the committee I would like to thank our 


witnesses for, I think, a very interesting presentation. The committee stands 
adjourned until Tuesday. Thank you. 
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to Defence has received evidence thereon from numerous witnesses, ae ha: 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THuRSDAY, April 1, 1965 
(41) 


The Special Committee on Defence met at 11:15 a.m. this day. The Chair- 
‘man, Mr. David G. Hahn, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grace), Béchard, Bre- 
‘win, Deachman, Fane, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, Laniel, Lessard 
_(Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, MacRae, Matheson, McMillan and Winch—(16). 


In attendance: Honourable Paul T. Hellyer, Minister of National Defence; 
‘and from the Department of National Defence: Group Captain C. R. Knowles, 
Director of Recruiting; and Lt. Col. L. E. C. Schmidlin of the Recruiting Di- 
rectorate, Canadian Forces Headquarters. 


The Chairman submitted a draft ‘“Report to the House’’. 


On motion of Mr. Winch, seconded by Mr. Lambert, ' 


Resolved,—That the said draft report be adopted and submitted to the 
‘House as the Committee’s “Fifth Report” (For contents of Report—see “Report 
to House” on previous page). 


On motion of Mr. Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), seconded by Mr. Winch, 


Resolved,—That the “Reports to the House’’, submitted by this Committee 
during the present session of Parliament, be assembled in bilingual booklet 
form; and that 1,500 copies of that booklet be printed. 


| Group Captain Knowles was called and he read a prepared statement 
respecting the Newly Created Integrated Recruiting Organization. 


; Agreed,—That Annexes ‘A’, “B’’, “C” and “D” to the above-mentioned 
‘statement, be included in the Committee’s printed proceedings. 


: The Honourable Mr. Hellyer and the witness were questioned on the 
statement and on related matters. 


Mr. Winch, on behalf of the Committee members, thanked the Chairman 
of the Committee and the Minister for their assistance and co-operation. 


At 1:00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note—The evidence, adduced in French and translated into English, 
printed in. this issue, was recorded by an electronic recording apparatus, pur- 
‘suant to a recommendation contained in the Seventh Report of the Special 
Committee on Procedure and Organization, presented and concurred in, on 
May 20, 1964. 
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EVIDENCE 
THurRspDAY, April 1, 1965. 
11.15 a.m. 


| (Text) 


i The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Before we hear the brief- 
4 ing this morning there are two procedural items we have to deal with. If 
_ the schedule in the House goes according to everyone’s hopes and expectations 
_ this will be our last meeting this session. Therefore, I would like to submit 

a “Report to the House.” We have a draft report, which has been reviewed 
a the Steering Subcommittee, that I would like to read to members of the 
_ Committee: 


“The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


dae bil Se I we, 
nel a ee pc 


FIFTH REPORT 


— ee 


lee as. 
= 


| Your Committee was appointed, by Order of the House of Commons, on 
May 8, 1964. 


Since that time, your Committee has considered many matters relating 
to Defence, has received evidence thereon from numerous witnesses, and has 
made a number of progress reports. 


= 


Your Committee will not complete its tasks during the present session of 
Parliament. Under these circumstances this Committee recommends that it 
_ be reconstituted at the beginning of the next session of parliament, and that, as 
_ far as possible, the present members of this Committee be appointed thereto. 


aS ee aoe BC ep pe ae Pe et ar 


Your Committee further recommends that the Minutes of Proceedings and 
_ Evidence of this Committee be referred, by the House, to the Committee when 
q it is established during the next session. 


4 A copy of this Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
_ Nos. 1 to 27) is appended.” 

The real purpose of this report is to put on record a request that this 
- committee be reconstituted next session, with the same members, if possible, 
as well as to put on record a request that the Minutes of Proceedings and 
_ Evidence from this session be referred forward to next session. 

4 Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a further item I would like to deal with at this 
- time. We have had a number of inquiries for printed copies of the reports 
we have issued this session. Therefore, I would like a motion that the ‘“Re- 

ports to the House”, submitted by this committee during the present session 
_ of parliament, be assembled in bilingual booklet form; and that 1,500 copies 
of that booklet be printed. 


Mr. LeEssarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I so move. 
Mr. MacLEAn: I second the motion. 


. Mr. MacRaz: Mr. Chairman, why do we need 1,500 copies? Is there that 
- much demand? 
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The CHAIRMAN: This is the standard number of copies printed; there 
are 1,000 in English and 500 in French. 


Mr. WIncH: It is a consolidation. © 
Mr. MacLean: Will they be bilingual or will there be 1 000 of one and 
500 of the other? 


The CHAIRMAN: Bilingual. 
Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, I have a final item. As you know, we have a group 
of prepared papers, and we already have passed a motion calling for the 
printing of them. We have been waiting a very long time for one paper which 
is coming from the Department of National Defence. However, I have been 
assured that will be forthcoming very quickly and, as soon as it is, all the papers 
will be printed in booklet form. . : 

The. briefing today covers the integrated recruiting organization of the 
armed forces. The brief will be read by Group Captain C. R. Knowles, 
Director of Recruiting, Canadian Forces Headquarters. Group Captain Know- 
les is going to be assisted by Lieutenant Colonel L. E. C. Schmidlin of the 
Directorate of Recruiting, Canadian Forces Headquarters. I believe all mem- 
bers have copies of the brief. 


Will you proceed now, Group Captain Knowles. 

Group Captain C. R. KNOWLES (Director of Recruiting, Canadian Forces 
Headquarters): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen; the purpose of our presentation to 
you today is threefold. | 

Firstly, to acquaint you with the three recruiting systems as they exist 
today. 

Secondly, to describe to you our considerations and the factors that 
determined the form of the new Integrated Recruiting System approved by the 
Minister of National Defence on 8 Mar. 65. 


And thirdly, to tell you very briefly of the requirement for recruits as we. 
foresee it over the next two years. 


Present Recruiting Systems 

1. The systems have been developed over the years to eet specific service 
requirements. They are based on different recruiting concepts stemming from 
organizational and functional differences. 


2. The Army recruiting system is designed to fulfil Corps requirements. 
In the Navy and the Air Force, recruiting is done by service, since in their form 
of weapon employment it out be impractical to recruit to either squadron | 
or ship or other sub-formation. 


3. Another fundamental difference between the Services in their approach 
to recruiting falls in the field of what we might call “selection philosophy”. 
Within the Army, heavy reliance is placed on interviews, which is probably 
an expansion of the need for the very close personal relationship that develops 
amongst the fighting elements of the Army. In relation to the Navy and the 
Air Force, the Army uses a smaller battery of formal tests—on which the Navy 
and Air Force principally rely. In these latter two Services, relatively little 
reliance is placed on interview techniques. 


4. Again, through organizational and functional differences, command and 
control of the recruiting units vary between the Services. In the Army, command 
of the recruiting units is vested in Commands and Areas on a geographical basis, 
while control is exercised by Canadian Forces Headquarters through these 
levels of command. This command and control organization was developed in — 
part to meet mobilization needs. In the Navy, command is exercised principally 
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by Canadian Forces Headquarters, although it is filtered in part through. 10 
Area Recruiting Officers. Control of the Recruiting Units runs direct from Cana- 


Paian Forces Headquarters to the Recruiting Units. In the Air Force, both com- 


mand and control are vested in the recruiting organization at Canadian Forces 
Headquarters and recruiting units are directly responsive to direction emanat- 
ing from this organization. ; 

5. A further difference which we may describe as the technique of recruit 
contact is apparent: In the Army there are a large number of units—Regular | 


+ and Militia—the latter having regular force advisory staffs associated with 
4 them. Over the period of years the Army have developed a system of providing 


initial recruit contact through these well known local units and have estab- 
lished a recruiting element in conjunction with many of them. 


6. The Navy and the Air Force, on the other hand, have a lesser number of 
recruiting units, for the most part situated in the major centres, and they 
rely on periodic mobile operations into the small cities and towns to produce 
the recruit flow. Thus, three systems have developed over the period. The Royal 


Canadian Navy has 21 recruiting units to recruit approximately 3,000 personnel. 


The Canadian Army has 47 recruiting units to recruit 5,000 per year. The Royal 


Canadian Air Force has 17 recruiting units to recruit approximately 4,000 per- 


sonnel per year. The total personnel employed number 490. 


Advertising Support 
7. Over the past ten years the recruiting operation has been supported 


a by advertising monies in various amounts and by the appointment of Advertising 


Agencies. These Agencies have varied in number from three to five and have 
been Service-oriented in the main. 


8. To give you an indication of the variation in recruiting emphasis over 
the past ten years, Annex D shows the variation in the yearly budget. I should 
like to point out at this time that certain types of advertising and intensive 
advertising campaigns have a positive carry-over so that the impact of sharply 
reduced financial allocation is not normally felt immediately; rather, the 
effect of advertising—the mental carry-over in the public mind—gradually 
erodes away and rebuilding the public understanding takes almost as long. 
Thus, the steady decline in funds has brought us to a point where modest 
increases are required for the coming year to bolster public consciousness of 
service in the Canadian Armed Forces. 


~ Commencement of Integration 


9. During the two years prior to integration of the Forces, significant accom- 
plishments in the establishment of common standards for these three systems 
were made. Certain tests were adopted as common; some progress was made 


in developing common documentation. Seventeen Canadian Armed Forces 


Recruiting Centres were established in which the three Services work side by 
side to present a common front to the public. However, up until April 1965— 
today actually—each Service system was essentially separate. In October 1964 
the Headquarters elements of the Navy, Army and Air Force Recruiting Organi- 
zations were consolidated in one Directorate under the Chief of Personnel/Direc- 
tor General of Training and Recruiting, and integration of the Headquarters 
staff came about. However, to ensure that the recruit flow continues unin- 
terrupted, the field organizations retained their separate identities and pro- 
cedures pending thorough study of the requirements of an integrated system. 
These studies culminated in the Minister’s decision of March 8. 


Recruiting Task 


10. We can look upon the recruiting operation as one of selling—the 
recruiter’s task is to sell the idea of service to country and the personal career 
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advantages of undertaking Eulplovment in the Gadi Armed Forces. ‘The 
system that we devise must cater to the best selling practices; ts 
(a) The recruit must be attracted, and in this regard the establishment : 
of good public relations (PR) and advertising are our principal — 
methods. Advertising may be divided broadly into two areas— 
National and Local—with National aimed at developing the atmos- 
phere and Local directed to specific requirements. However, it is 
important to realize that the National and Local campaigns must be 
closely co-ordinated and controlled in time and content to achieve — 
the greatest dollar value. Additionally, the full impact of advertising 
can be realized only if the Public is convinced of the need for main- 
taining Armed Forces and is impressed by the quality and dedica- 
tion of those Forces. 


(b) the recruit must be contacted by knowledgeable Service HOreOn nel 
without causing the recruit undue inconvenience. We must be © 
prepared to meet him in the vicinity of a home or school or work, 
at times convenient to him. 

(c) To convert the contact to an enrollee we must be able to determine 
his employability rapidly. We must convert interest to intention— — 
to signature without delay. 


(d) Once signed on, the recruit needs to be indoctrinated to miley | 
life and commence training as soon as possible. He must be kept 
moving to involve him in his new life and thus reduce the chances > 
of his changing his mind. 

Throughout the recruiting process, rapid, steady progression is essential. 


11. Thus, the principal aims of the recruiting operation can be defined as ' 
follows: 


To attract, contact, determine employment suitability, and enrol person- 
nel in the numbers and qualities required, as economically as possible. 


Each of the existing three systems has been examined for its ability and 
efficiency in meeting the aims, and, while each one contains desirable aspects, © 
each has serious shortcomings when viewed against today’s competition for 
manpower. 


Correlation Between the Recruiting System and Initial Training 


12. Discussion of a recruiting system cannot be divorced from the require- 
ments of initial recruit training. Therefore, in considering the development of a 
recruiting system, or recruit flow, cognizance must be taken of the initial 
entry point of the recruit into the Service training structure and what that 
structure requires in the way of quality. Historically, quality at the recruiting © 
level was reflected by attempting to recruit to job vacancies, but this system — 
did not work; for example, a recruit might want to be enrolled as a carpenter 
but his ability might be clerical in nature and no amount of training would 
enable him to assimilate the trade requirements of a carpenter. From this 
developed the current differing systems of measurement and variations in 
recruit flow. These measurement systems are still somewhat coarse. The prob- 
lems inherent in developing a single, more definitive measurement system have © 
been recognized and studies are under way to resolve them. A common selection 
and classification system is under development and an extensive program cf 
defining job specifications and related quality requirements is well started. 
Initial examination of both of these programs, and consideration of the aims 
of integration and unification, predicate a system of recruitment starting from 
determination of quantities governed by qualities; the development of a meas- © 
urement system definitive enough to determine employability by the recruit- — 
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| ing agent; the establishment of job classification centres for refinement of initial 
selection into job determination (and, we suggest, for basic training), and 

ending up with the movement of the recruit into specialized training schools 
for units. 


: Organizational Flexibility 

q 13. The need for integration of the recruiting systems is urgent as a first 

- and most logical step in the integration process of the field organization, and 

-'as a positive public step towards unification. Although the Command Structure 

-has not yet been established, the recruiting system must be developed now and 

_ must be capable of alignment with one of the field components should it become 

_ desirable to take this step in the future. In this regard, there are three 

_ alternatives, each of which has some merit and each of which has some 

disadvantages: 

(a) We could align it with a functional command, presumably Training 
Command because of the direct relationship between chase al and 

| initial training; or 

i (b) We could align it with regional organizations; or 

(c) We could direct control from Canadian Forces Headquarters with 
recruiting centres and subordinate elements supported administra- 
tively and logistically by appropriate Commands. 


Organizational Assumptions and Principles 


14. Against the above background and broad considerations, the following 
- organizational assumptions and principles develop: 
(a) Assumptions 

(1) that the recruiting system will be developed on a completely 
integrated basis; 

(2) that the recruiting system will be responsible for attracting, 
contacting, selecting and enrolling all Other Rank recruits for all 
Services and recommending enrolment for all officer recruits 
for all Services; 

(3) that the recruiting system should be capable of alignment 
with a component of the new Command Structure; 

(4) notwithstanding, it may be desirable to control and direct the 
system from Canadian Forces Headquarters. 


(b) Certain principles evolve: | 

(1) Command and Control. A single line of command and control 
is required. 

(2) Flexibility: Flexibility in the application of advertising and 
personnel resources is required to obtain sufficient quantities 
and qualities of recruits in relation to geographic areas and 
changes in economic conditions and Service requirements. 

(3) Economy: The system should contain as few parts as possible 
consistent with maintaining adequate control to _ practise 
economy. 

(4) Simplicity: Simplicity is associated with economy and speed 
of reaction. A simple system will enable individual Service 
recruiting personnel to interchange on recruiting tasks; the 
system will be able to react rapidly to quota adjustments and 
changes to procedures and policy; the lack of complexity will 

\ promote rapidity of induction and decrease the loss of potential 
recruits. 
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(5) Delegation of Authority: To promote efficiency and reduce 


processing time, authority and responsibility should be dele- 
gated to the lowest level commensurate with maintaining 
adequate control. 3 


Outline of Functional Organization ‘ 
15. Application of the above assumptions and principles to the recruiting 


aims produces the centrally controlled functional organization outlined below: 


Organization and Function 
(a) Canadian Forces Headquarters 
(1) Determination of Canadian Armed Forces quotas (to include the 


(2) 


required quantitative and qualitative elements) will be carried 


out with input to Directorate of Recruiting by Directorate of 
Personnel Requirements Control and Directorate of Personnel 
Selection and Research. 

Directorate of Recruiting (DR). 


(a) Responsible to the Director. General of Training and Re- 
cruiting for supervision, control and monitoring of the re- 
cruiting operation in the field. 


(b) Directorate of Recruiting will be a small, completely inte- — 


grated Directorate and will operate on a functional basis. 
(c) Functions 
(1) Implementation of recruiting plans and policies for 
officers and men, with respect to selection procedures 
covering their entry into the Canadian Armed Forces. 

(ii) Promulgation of recruiting quotas to field recruiting 
organizations. , 

(111) Promulgation of recruiting instructions. 

(iv) Arrangement for, and centralized control of, com- 
mercial advertising, including concept, budget prepara- 
tion and subsequent expenditure control. 

I would like to interject at this point that in previous 
years we employed five Advertising agencies through 
each of whom a portion of the total advertising budget 
was expended. Co-ordination of the advertising pro- 
gramme was difficult and our approach to the whole 


field of attracting recruits tended to be cellular and 


rigidly oriented to individual Services. In keeping with 
the concept of integration, the Minister of National 
Defence determined that a single advertising agency 
with a strong bilingual capability would provide more 
depth of creative and placement effort; would resolve 
the co-ordination problem and would enable funds 
to be applied where they were required most without 
prolonged inter-agency consultation: Effective 1 April, 
1965, Vickers and Benson will be this single agency. 

(v) Development of Canadian Armed Forces static recruit- 
ing displays for local recruiting use. 

(vi) Preparation and distribution of brochures, career out- 
lines, films, leaflets, posters and displays related to 
recruiting. | | 

(vii) Co-ordination with Directorate of Information Services 
for Advertising concept, counsel and Public Relations 
exploitation. 
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(b) Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(9) 


(6) 


Single Service Recruiting Units now in existence in major 
population centres will be replaced by integrated Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. 


A single Commanding Officer for each Canadian Armed Forces 
Recruiting Centre will replace the three Service Cone 
Officers now exercising single Service command. 


Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres Commanding Officers 
will be responsible directly to Canadian Forces Headquarters 
(Directorate of Recruiting). 


Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be responsible 
(within quotas assigned by the Directorate of Recruiting and 
within a specified geographical area) for the attraction, con- 
tacting, processing, selection and enrolment of suitable quality 
men for the Canadian Armed Forces, and for recommendation 
for selection of suitable potential officer candidates. These units 
are the prime contact agency, although the Directorate of 
Recruiting will be involved from direct enquiries and coupon 
replies. 


Composition. Each Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre 
will have a fully integrated staff, common reception area, 
common Orderly Room and common test rooms. These staffs 
will be trained (with technical assistance from the Directorate 
of Personnel Selection and Research) to permit conduct of all 
selection tests by any Service for any Service. 


Functions. 


(a) Preparation and insertion in appropriate media, of local 
advertising material, designed to follow up and exploit 
National advertising in conformity with Canadian Forces 
Headquarters policies, entailing one third of the total 
Advertising budget. 

(b) Counselling, interviewing and screening of all recruit appli- 

~ eants to determine basic acceptability. 

(c) Application of appropriate tests to determine suitability for 
employment in the Canadian Armed Forces. 

(d) Arrangements for the conduct of recruit medical examina- 
tions; medical examinations—to be carried out at nearest 
Service facility provided no delay is involved to recruit 
enrolment. When delay results from referral to Surgeon 
General agency, civilian practitioners certified by the Sur- 
geon General will be used. It is essential that there be no 
disruption to the documenting, testing and enrolment 
process. 

(e) Enrolment of suitable and acceptable Other Rank candi- 
dates and despatch to appropriate classification centres. 

(f) Despatch of basically acceptable officer candidates to desig- 
nated centre(s) for comprehensive selection process. 

(g) Conduct of school approach visits, within policy and 
authority laid down by Canadian Forces Headquarters 
Directorate of Recruiting. 

(h) On authorization by Canadian Forces Headquarters Direc- 
torate of Recruiting, arrangements for band tours, and 
visits by high school principals, guidance counsellors, 
students, press, etc; to selected military establishments. 
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(j) Mobile recruiting, as an adjunct to ) Recruiting Centre opera- \ 
tions. | 

(k) Arrangements for placing Canadian oe Forces oaue 
recruiting displays in the Canadian ea: Forces Ree 2 
Centre local area. A 

(1) Direction of activities of subordinate ‘sub- Canadian Armed 
Forces Recruiting Centres. 


(c) Sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres 


(1) Within the area of operations of a Canadian Armed Forces . 
Recruiting Centre, Recruiting Units will be redesignated as 
sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. ve 

(2) Each sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre we be 
commanded by an officer. } 


(3) Sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be respon- : 
sible to a parent Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre. 


(4) With appropriate cross-training, each sub- Canadian Armed — 
Forces Recruiting Centre will have recruiting responsibilities — 
parallel to parent Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. 


(5) Composition. Each sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
Centre will have a small integrated (or cross-trained anEle i 
service) staff. 


(6) Functions. With suitable cross-training, an Officer-in-Charge, 4 
and availability of appropriate medical facilities, each sub- 
Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre will be able to carry — 
out all the contacting, testing and enrolment functions of a 
parent Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre (as outlined — 
under Functions sub-subpara b. (6) above). To economize on — 
staff the responsibility for co-ordination of school approach, — 
the conduct and administration of band tours, visits of high — 
school principals, guidance counsellors, students, press ete to, 
military establishments; local advertising, and the placing of 
recruiting displays in the local area, will remain with the parent — 
Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre. i 


Recommended Field Organization 


(a) 


(b) 


General 


The foregoing paragraph outlined the general organization | and 
functions of the new recruiting system. In adopting this centrally - 
controlled integrated organization, it becomes quite obvious that 
manpower savings, both in numbers and in ranks, can be achieved. — 
Additionally, there should be administrative savings in mileage and 
travelling expenses by the avoidance of duplication. While complete 

details of proposed establishments are not yet available, it is — 
possible to present a general idea of the recommended structure, 
with a broad cast at savings that will accrue. 


Background 


(1) Currently the recruiting network consists of seventeen (17) 
Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres, thirty-five (35) 
single service Recruiting Units, and elements of four Command 
Headquarters, 11 Area Headquarters and 10 Personnel Depots. © 
The staff actively employed on recruiting duties is 155 officers, — 
178 Senior Non-Commissioned Officers and 105 men and > 
civilians, a total of 438 personnel against an establishment of 490. 4 
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( 2) There is nota eledy ord of fie yardaiicks used in the develop- 
ment of the size and composition of the three existing field 
organizations. It appears that they were initially established in 
strength and location and then adjusted on the basis of personal 
assessment of work load and production variations over the 
years. Thus, although the current strengths and locations repre- 
sent sound structures for the individual service systems, no 
definitive measure is available on which to base development > 
of a new organization. Accordingly, the study has taken the 
approach that the requirement for Canadian Armed Forces Re- 
cruiting Centres must be related, in each case, to the following 
factors: 

(a) Population density. 

(6) Geographical size of area. 

(c) Boundaries, natural and political. 

(d) Communications (accessibility). 

(e) Existing facilities. 

(f) Number of sub-Canadian. Armed Forces Recruiting Centres 
to be controlled. 

(g) The state of the local economy. 

(h) Recruiting history. 

(7) Service considerations. 

(k) Ethnic considerations. 


I would like to refer you at this moment to annex A which is a typical 
organizational form of a Canadian Armed Forces eo ee Centre and a sub- 
Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre. 


The CAFRC shown is the largest of its size, involving some 20 people, and 
the sub-CAFRC is standard. This approach results in a series of Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centres ranging in size, from a maximum of 20 all 
ranks to a minimum of 11 all ranks. Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres 
will be supported by a number of sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Cen- 
tres, located in smaller centres, with a historical record of good recruit pro- 
ductivity. Sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres are established 
at a standard two officers and three Other Ranks. (Annex A attached). 


At this point I would refer to Annex C. 


(c) Numbers and Establishments 


(1) Based on the foregoing criteria, there will be a requirement 
for 15 Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres and 19 
sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres, located as 
shown on the map attached as Annex B. 


There is a map there as well which shows the geographic spread of these 
various centres. Annex C contains a little more detail, with the numbers of 
personnel. 


This will result in the closure of 18 single service Recruiting 
Units, and a reduction of Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
Centres from 17 to 15. 


(d) Comment 


(1) On the foregoing basis the proposed field organization would 
require a total of 140 officers, 68 Senior Non-Commissioned 
Officers and 114 Privates and civilians. This represents a possible 
saving against establishment of about 33 per cent. 
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(e) In completing discussion on the roposed organization, reference is 
again made to the entry point into the training mill, Job Classifica- 
tion, and Basic or Common-to-all Training Gentes The recruit 
would be sent to appropriately located centres following enrolment 
by the Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre, sub-Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centre or Mobile Team. (Such centres now 
exist on a single service basis for Royal Canadian Navy and Royal 
Canadian Air Force. In the interim, Personnel Depots will continue 
to be used for the classification function for Army recruits pending 
development of the integrated centres). Following job classification 
and basic or common-to-all training, the recruit would be sent to 
specialized training establishments related to his future career in 
the Canadian Armed Forces. 


Initial Implementation 


16. It is necessary to move from the present arrangements to the new re- 
cruiting organization in phases which will ensure no hiatus in recruiting activity 
or effectiveness. The implication of this is that all changes in organization, re- 
sponsibilities and procedures must be fully understood at the local level, made 
known in time to permit effective reaction, and in particular that changes do 
not cause confusion in the minds of the public and potential applicants. A num- 
ber of the measures required can be put into effect in the approximate period 1 
April to 1 October 65. It is anticipated that each of the three phases outlined 
below would take approximately two months to implement, but this must be 
considered only as a broad time allocation. Phases may shrink or expand as the 
operation proceeds. 


(a) Phase 1 


(1) Canadian Forces Headquarters (Directorate of Recruiting) 
assume direct control of all Army Recruiting Units. 

(2) When feasible, Army Manning Staff Officers and subordinate 
staffs relocate to, and become part of, adjacent Canadian Armed 
Forces Recruiting Centres. 


(3) With issue of May 65 quotas, Army monthly recruiting naeeaa 
will be issued direct to Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
Centres from Canadian Forces Headquarters ee of 
Recruiting). 


(4) Relocation of Naval Career Counsellors to Canadian tes 
Forces Recruiting Centres and redesignation as Recruiting 
Officers. Naval Mobile Recruiting Units become integral parte, 
of Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. 


(5) Pending formal establishment action and the development of 
revised arrangements for administrative support, all personnel 
will continue to cover existing establishment positions, and 
administrative support will continue to be provided under 
current arrangements. 


(6) Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres and sub-Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centres to be positioned as indicated 
in Annex B, an officer named to be in charge of each, and 
recruiting boundaries adjusted. 


(7) Inception and initial issue of Directorate of Hee 
Instructions. 
These instructions will beclipe Recruiting or Manning Instruc- 
tions issued by the three Services pre-integration, and will 
provide the medium for Directorate of Recruiting to transmit 


(6) 


(c) 
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recruiting policy, procedural and administrative instructions, 
etc. to the Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre Command- 
ing Officers/Officers-in-Charge. 

(8) With effect from 1 April 65, responsibility for the allotment and 
control of 1965/66 local advertising funds to Canadian Armed 
Forces Recruiting Centres Commanding Officers/Officers-in- 
Charge will be assumed by Canadian Forces Headquarters 
(Directorate of Recruiting). 


(9) Cross training of recruiting staffs is already under way and 
will be largely completed during Phase I. 


Phase II 


(1) Development and issue of Organization Orders for Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be completed. 


(2) Physical relocation to Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
Centres, of Personnel Depot staffs involved in recruit processing 
to enrolment (less classification). Individuals will continue to 
be charged against Personnel Depot establishment positions 
pending promulgation of official Canadian Armed Forces 
Recruiting Centre establishments. 


(3) Implementation of a common selection and enrolment procedure 
at Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be accom- 
plished. 

(4) Establishment of common recruiting reports and returns for 
use by Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be 
carried out. 

(5) Current local administrative support to Canadian Armed Forces 
Recruiting Centres and sub-Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting 
Centres will be maintained during Phase II. 


Phase III 

(1) Development and promulgation of revised Canadian Armed 
Forces Recruiting Centre establishments. 

(2) Posting of all recruiting personnel to pertinent Canadian Armed 
Forces Recruiting Centre establishment positions. 

(3) Development of final system of pay, medical, dental, vehicular 


and equipment support, and clear delineation of the extent of 
local administrative support required. 


Future Development 


17. Implementation of the three Phases outlined above will permit the 
new recruiting organization to function. However, there will be numerous 
refinements required, and these refinements of necessity will require detailed 
study, close liaison with the other Branches/Divisions/Directorates involved, 
and with the field organization; and, in addition, in some cases, creation of ap- 
propriate integrated policy. Certain of these areas are listed as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 
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Costing Refinements. There is a need to develop a finite method 
of costing the recruiting operation when related to individual Cana- 
dian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. Such finite costing would 
permit measurement of Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre 
productivity and would provide a control “tool” for determining 
efficiency, staff composition, support requirements. 


Modernization of Display Facilities. Over the years, and pre-in- 
tegration, the three services built up a considerable inventory of 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(3) 
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display materials and exhibits. In many cases the material is now 
outdated and hence, non-effective. A complete re-examination of 
existing display inventories will have to be carried out, and 
modern, topical and mobile display facilities developed which can 
be moved from location to location and used time and time again. 


Development of Advertising Techniques and Facilities. This will 
involve careful examination of the costlier advertising media 
(radio, television, etc.), and the development of a library of suit- 
able tapes and film clips, to augment and support advertising in 
the print media. 


Refinements to Establishment of Quotas. Currently, of necessity, 
quotas contain a relatively coarse measurement of quality, with 
refinement carried out in classification centres. It is considered 
that procedures must be developed to refine the element of quality 
in quotas to permit promulgation to field recruiting organizations 
of quotas bearing a direct relationship to enrolment tests applied 
at Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres. 


Development of Common Pay Procedures. Variances in procedures 
in effect for travel claims, pay advances, privately owned motor 
car claims, etc., have an impact on Canadian Armed Forces Re- 
cruiting Centre operations. Common procedures, when developed, 
will be of great assistance. 


Recruiting Vehicles. 


(1) A wide variance now exists in the holding and operation of 
recruiting vehicles. A common system of vehicular support 
must be developed with the ultimate aim of providing each 
Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centre with the quota of 
vehicles required and a common system of authorizing unit 
personnel to operate the vehicles. 


As Canadian Armed Forces Recruiting Centres/Sub-Canadian 
Armed Forces Recruiting Centres will be a form of ‘‘lodger” units, 
development of integrated personnel and logistic arrangements will 
be required. 


Medical Examinations. Development of recruit medical procedures, 
to the mutual satisfaction of the Surgeon General, and the recruit- 
ing organization, to permit competent medical examinations at the 
lowest enrolment level, with minimum disruption to the apphicant 
in his progression to enrolment is a task to be done. 


Integrated basic (or Common-to-All Services Classification and 
Training Centres). Ultimately, it may be that there will be a re- 
quirement for a number (perhaps up to five) of fully integrated 
basic (or Common-to-All-Services) classification and training 
centres, to embrace the existing R.C.N. and R.C.A.F. centres and 
to assume the classification role now held by CA(R) Personnel 
Depots. This part of the recruiting organization is also the beginning 
of the training organization and must be examined in the light of 
the proposed development of the latter. It is envisaged that plans 
for the integration of training will have progressed sufficiently by 
Sep 65 to enable a study regarding integrated classification and 
training centres to be initiated. It is noted that the personnel now 
employed on classification work in the Army Personnel Depots 
would provide a valuable input and assistance to these more com- 
prehensive centres. 
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Concluding our remarks on the new organization as such: 


18. The proposed single line system will effectively meet the aim of 
a recruiting organization and is designed to serve the integrated Canadian 
Armed Forces. It can at a later date be aligned with a component of the new 
Command Structure if deemed appropriate. This system and new organization 
will result in economies in manpower and operating costs in the order of 168 
men or ($1.1) million annually. The cost savings that we forecast here are 
primarily concerned with the savings in personnel costs and amount to about 
$1,080,000, and a reduction in staff transportation costs of around $11,000. 
As the system starts to operate and as we gain further experience, I am quite 
sure and I am quite convinced that we will find further minor areas of saving 
on the administrative side. In closing I would like to touch on our third phase 
of this briefing: 


Recruiting Requirements 


19. The requirement for recruits in the Canadian Armed Forces remains 
significant. Unfortunately, the reduction in force strength of 10,000 personnel 
has generated an impression that the requirement for recruits has abated. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 


20. During the next two years, some 24,000 serving personnel will be lost 
to the Services through normal attrition—the largest part of them having 
reached retirement age; some through reduction in medical category which 
precludes re-enrolment; some who decide to take their Service-acquired skills 
into the booming commercial market of today, and, finally, a small percentage 
who will be retired prior to normal release age, to re-structure the forces in 
the light of the new roles and more modern equipments. 


21. The 10,000 force reduction will be accomplished from within these 
personnel, leaving a requirement for 7,000 newly trained personnel per year. 
It has been our experience that to produce 7,000 trained personnel, we must 
recruit approximately 9,000 to take care of wastage. Wastage caused by new 
recruits who are unable to acquire the very high skills needed to maintain 
our modern complex equipment. Wastage—to a lesser degree—from recruits 
who prove to be unable to adjust to Service environment through homesickness, 
incompatibility and other similar causes. 


22. To the recruit who has the ability, the desire, to serve his country 
in a real and vital way, we offer an exciting rewarding career. Opportunity to 
advance to positions of responsibility is greater than ever before. Variation in 
employment and the interest that such variation evokes increases steadily with 
re-equipment of our fighting arms. The shifting world scene opens up new 
places and ways in which to serve. The standard of excellence required of 
the military man ensures a camaraderie that is difficult if not impossible to 
realize elsewhere. 


23. The benefits stemming from integration of the Services are real and 
tangible. It is our task to emphasize this to the public and to impress on our 
people the fact that service to country can be a way of life—wholesome, 
satisfying and worthwhile. 


24. I solicit your assistance. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Group Captain Knowles. Before we proceed 
with the questioning, annexations (a), (b), (c) and (d), that are included with 
the briefing, I believe should be included in the report. Does the committee 
agree on this? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We can now proceed with the questioning. I have on my 
list Mr. Winch, Mr. Lambert, Mr. MacRae and Mr. Deachman. Mr. Winch you 
are first. 

Mr. WincH: Mr. Chairman, I am certain that we all on this committee 
appreciate a 14 page presentation on matters respecting defence relevant to 
the newly created integrated recruiting organization. Sir, there is one phase 
of this presentation which I am not going to say disturbs me but intrigues me 
and that is that outside of one sentence in paragraph 20 on page 13, the 
presentation deals wholly and solely with new recruits. Mr. Chairman, I my- 
self cannot understand a presentation of the requirements of new recruits 
unless it is related to the policies governing re-enlistments of those already in 
service. I think this particularly applies to the navy and the air force where, 
to a considerable extent, our men and officers have to be highly trained in 
technology and all the new aspects of the navy and air force. If my informa- 
tion is correct, to give an example, it costs over half a million dollars to train — 
a 15 man crew and supporting maintenance men for the operation of one 
Argus aircraft. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not see how you can separate the 
question of new recruitment from the policy of retaining in service or re-_ 
enlisting the men who, after their first period of commitment, may want to 
leave. i 

Since I have had the privilege of being a member of this committee, 
in the past year I have had an opportunity to meet with both airmen as 
well as men in the navy. It is my personal conclusion—and I think I am correct _ 
—that many upon whom Canada has now spent fantastic amounts of money 
for training would re-enlist in the service for a second, third, or fourth term 
if there were policies, such as for one year’s service at-sea with separation al-— 
lowance because one is at sea, or for men having been trained by Canada, 
a bonus for re-enlistment over a period of years. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that this program has been tried in the 
United States. I have received conflicting rumours about how successful it has 
been. But what I am trying to drive at is this: I fail to see how we can have 
an understanding of the need for this new recruitment requirement unless it 
is tied in with a policy of re-enlistment of those whom we have trained, so 
that they may continue their careers in the service. oe 

I think that this is a matter of policy, and that something along this line 
might get them to re-enlist. They now have been completely trained at the 
expense of Canada, and I feel it is of utmost importance, and something which 
cannot be separated from a program of training new recruitments where 
you have to spend money and to train. 

I may have become rather confused, Mr. Chairman, but I do think this 
is a most important question. It is a basic and fundamental principle that re- 
enlistment must be tied in with re-enlistment policies and procedures, in a 
new recruitment policy. | 

Might I ask a question of the honourable gentleman who has given this 
most comprehensive brief? I am glad to see that the minister is here. Perhaps 
he might care to comment on it. 


Hon. PAUL HELLYER (Minister of National Defence): You are quite right, 
the two subjects are related. 
Mr. WincH: There is nothing on re-enlistment here. | 


Mr. HELLYER: You are right, but the two subjects are related. However 
the brief this morning had reference only to one of the subjects, that Is nto 
recruiting specifically, and to the manner in which it is carried out. No attempt 
was made to include policy respecting re-enlistment. If the committee is 
particularly interested in re-enlistment policy, it would be possible at a later 
date to have a discussion of that area. 
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There is one thing you should bear in mind respecting re-enlistment and 
the complexity of policy dealing with it. I refer to conflicting demands. You 
' quoted figures respecting the Argus crew. I cannot accept your figures offhand. 
~ Ido not have them. I suspect they are too low. But whether they are low or 
high, it will serve for the purpose of illustration of the very high cost in training 
highly technical personnel. 

When the question of re-enlistment comes up it is a matter of getting the 

right people to re-enlist for the right length of time. Here you have conflicting 
requirements in some areas. In some areas the armed forces want a fairly 
rapid turnover, while in other areas where skills are higher, and where physical 
demands are not as rigorous, they want a longer period of service. So you 
have to have selectivity in respect of re-enlistment policy. This is extremely 
_ complicated. | 
In order to assist us in taking a look at this whole area of manpower 
policy, and precisely the questions you have raised this morning with respect 
to manpower, a study group has been set up at the present time under the 
chairmanship of Major General Anderson. He is looking at a number of 
; fundamental questions including the recommended length of service for per- 
sonnel in various employments in the armed forces, what are the required 
levels of training, and what is required of people doing specific jobs in the 
armed forces. 
We expect to have this report later this spring and to use it as a basis 
for review of fundamental manpower policies, including this very difficult 
one of re-enlistments and the relationship between short, medium, and per- 
manent commissions for officers and so on. 

One further word: I would not want you to get the impression that our 
re-enlistment experience is not good compared to other forces in the same 
business. It is excellent. We have our naval re-enlistment rate for example. 
It has been reported to us to be higher than that of other navies that one can 
look at including the British, United States, and Australian navies. But it is 
not good enough, particularly in some skills that we need for long periods 
of time. 

We are now taking steps and will take steps to do something about it. But 
the experience is still very good comparably, and it has improved in the last — 
year and a half over the previous year and a half. 


Mr. WINCH: I appreciate the comments from the minister. I would now like 
to direct two questions to him based on what he has stated. How can we have 
_ presented to us here in this brief and set forth in some detail the requirements 
of new recruitment which are definitely stated to be for a two year period 
without their being related to policies for holding in the service those who are 
now training? And secondly, if I may put my two questions together, you know, 
as a former member of this committee I had an opportunity of spending a 
week at sea off Puerto Rico on board Bonaventure, where there were 1,364 men 
and officers. 

The captain told me that their average age was 22 years and seven months. 
These were the men and officers handling the tracker aircraft, the helicopters, 
and the ship. 

These men have been trained at that age with their specific, fantastic 
responsibilities on all electronic equipment operating the ship, the trackers, 
and the helicopters. Surely it is of major importance to re-enlist and hold these 
men. I want to apply this to the recruiting program of brand new personnel 
that you train and then lose. My interest is in holding the men that Canada 
trains. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interject as Chairman before the answer is given, 
I think we have a brief dealing with the problems of attracting new people 
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to the services. As the minister stated, the whole question of manpower policy 
in retaining these people within the service is interesting and one which per- 
haps the committee should look at. But I suggest that today while we have the 
people here who can explain the brief dealing with new recruitments, we 
should limit ourselves to a discussion of that brief, and leave the way open 
for future discussion of the questions in which you are interested. 


Mr. WINCH: That is my very point. How can you separate the two? 


Mr. HELLYER: I would like to comment briefly on your first question. It is 
perfectly legitimate. The estimate of recruits required over a period of time 
is a ball park estimate. 

It cannot be refined down to the nearest person as far as two years in 
advance for obvious reasons. The reason the estimates will not change very 
much is that even major policy changes are not likely to affect re-enlistments 
by an order of magnitude which changes these requirements significantly. In 
other words, you have to make substantial changes in policy to improve the 
re-enlistment rate, say, by five percentage points. Although that much. im- 
provement would facilitate your problem and certainly assist in making better 
use of resources in certain areas, it would not affect the requirements sub- 
stantially enough to concern you from the standpoint of an examination of 
this briefing. | 


Mr. WincH: As the result of my discussion with men and officers I would 
like to direct a question to the minister. Is any consideration being given to 
the men in the navy with regard to a separation allowance, and is any con- 
sideration being given to a bonus to technicians and others you want to retain 
on re-enlistment. 


Mr. HELLYER: The answer to the first half of your question is yes: this is 
under current study. The answer to the second part of your question is we 
have been looking at it, but how you can pay bonuses to the people that 
happen to be in short supply from moment to moment only, is something I do 
not know the answer to. ! 


Mr. WINCH: Have you studied the policy of the United States on this 
matter? 


Mr. HELLYER: We have been looking at their policy, yes. I suspect there 
will be some policy changes in this area in a fairly short length of time. But, 
if you start to apply re-enlistment bonuses they have to cover wide areas, and 
you cannot just say we have a shortage in a particular skill today, therefore, 
we are going to pay those men more to re-enlist because the inevitable effect 
would be to have shortages either spontaneously or otherwise in another trade 
very soon, when you would be required to do the same thing on a wider scale. 
This is a complicated problem. 


Mr. WINCH: But you say it is under study? 
Mr. HELLYER: Indeed it is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Lambert? 


Mr. Lampert: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Winch hit upon a point I had noted, as a 
matter of fact, because paragraphs 19 and 20 are sort of a plea, or there is an 
implied plea, for stopping up all the bleeding that has been going on in the last 
year or so as the result of what is indicated in paragraph 19. Mr. Chairman, 
we need not hide it because we know it does exist. There has been an excessive 
attrition in both the air force and the navy for a number of reasons. I think 
what is shown in paragraph 19 is one of the penalties for the ballyhoo which 
accompanied the announcement of the reduction in savings last year when 
integration was announced. This shows that every knife has two edges. But, I 
will leave this question other than to say that, as far as I am concerned, it is 
highly important and it must be always considered that recruitment includes 
re-engagement. 
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Mr. HELLYER: Mr. Lambert, before you leave this I wonder if I could put 
this matter into perspective, because that is what you are trying to do, and I 
think it should be done. 

The group captain has indicated a requirement of the order of 9,000 recruits 
in each of the next two years. Last year we took in over 10,000 recruits, and to 
date this year each month has been an improvement on the same month last 
year. So, I would not want to give the impression that things are not under 
reasonable control. 

Mr. LAMBERT: No; it may be that you are getting a number of recruits 
but, on the other hand, you will also admit that the gate at the other end has 
opened up a little wider and we are losing a lot of good men. I know this from 
personal experience. I have spoken to men who have cost this country a great 
deal to train and they would love to carry on in the armed services, but they 
say this is the end of the road because of certain changes. All right, this is one 
of the penalties, and let us recognize it as that. I am not faulting it, but I 
think we should recognize it as one of the penalties. We also should recognize 
that this is one of the penalties as the result of this slow down requirement. As 
the paragraph says, there is a slow down in recruiting. So, there has been a 
falling off in interest because of the announcement of a 10,000 cut in the armed 
forces. All right, you want to make a saving of 10,000, but you have to be pre-~ 
pared to pay a penalty for it, and I say this is the penalty. 

Mr. HELLYER: May I say that we do want your assistance in letting people 
know we want new recruits but we would not want you to think the situation 
is worse than it really is, because it is not bad. I am sure, with your assistance, 
we will not have too much of a problem. 


Mr. LAMBERT: The gates are wide open for recruits, but I also want to 
point out there is a corollary to it, that the gate at the other end has opened up, 
too. This is a great concern to myself, as well as to Mr. Winch and other 
members. I hope the means will be found to close that rather unnatural 
attrition rate. 


Mr. HELuYER: I do not want to argue this, but it is a problem of taking 
people in the right numbers in the right trade; this is complicated because 
in some areas we have more personnel now than we really can use effectively, 
and in other areas we are short. What we are trying to do, in bringing in our 
recruits and keeping people through re-enlistment, is to balance out the force 
to effectively do the jobs which they have to perform with the least possible 
manpower, and this will take some time. 


Mr. Lampert: All right. I would like to go to the footnote to annex C 
and the matter of savings. There is rather a significant comment there, which 
says: 

Proposed establishment of 322 all ranks (including civilians) repre- 
sents the minimum operable establishment, and must be filled completely 
to permit functioning of the recruiting organization. 

Having said that, I take it that paragraph 18 and the indicated savings in per- 
sonnel and moneys are based on a reduction in the present strength or estab- 
lishment to this paper establishment that is indicated in annex C, and that your 
forecasts are made on that basis. Does this take into account the effect of pre- 
transfer leaves, post-transfer leaves, sick leaves and annual leaves? | 

It seems to me that in the armed service structure all too often we have 
large gaps when people have been designated for a job but are away for 
some reason, perhaps undergoing training under some program, or on sick 
leave, or what have you, and somebody has to double up—dquite often a 
civilian. Does this establishment take into account the margin of non-effective 
strength? 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir, it does. 
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Mr. LAMBERT: What is your margin of tolerance? ea 

G/C KNow.Les: This establishment will allow for ordinary annual leave 
and ordinary sickness within the average sick leave period per year. I have not 
the exact details of that with me, but I believe it runs at about nine and a 
half days per year. It also takes into account ordinary career courses which 
are about a month in duration and would work out to about one quarter course 
per person per year. ne 

Mr. LAMBERT: I see. Therefore, this paper establishment that is now in- 
dicated in annex C is not in the same category of effectiveness as is the present 
establishment. The present paper establishment is 490. 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes. 

Mr. LAMBERT: The strength is 438. 

G/C KNOWLES: Yes. 

Mr. LamBerT: Does that mean the system is operating below par? 


G/C KNow.LeEs: I would not say it is operating below par; it is operating - 
at less than its established strength. One of the reasons is that we have. 
not made an establishment review on the existing system for the last six 
months, because we were working on the integration of this system. We saw a | 
few soft spots, and we did not replace people who were transferred out when 
we could keep going for a while. We have done that. We have let it run down | 
a little. It has not hurt the recruitment. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Then there would seem to be some fat on the personnel | 
or establishment of the recruiting section of the armed services during the > 
last year. ch 


G/C KNOWLES: There has been a little, sir. If we were to retain the — 
old systems—that is the three systems—running independently I would hesi- 
tate to say we could reduce it much below its current strength of 438. How- | 
ever, by combining the three systems we can eliminate a lot of duplication. — 
For instance, at the present time we have in a relatively small centre an officer — 
from the army, an officer from the navy and an officer from the air force; they 
are necessary to process the recruits, to enroll them, document them and swear _ 
them in, and to govern the small outfit. One officer could take on twice the 
number of recruits who actually come through his door, yet it was necessary — 
to keep them there. Now, by combining, we are able to shrink our staffs quite — 
considerably. a 

Mr. LAMBERT: I have two more questions. 

When is it anticipated that you will be able to relocate these centres? — 
What types of centres do you anticipate? Do you anticipate they will be in the | 
Present command locale or in armouries so that you can dispense with some 
of the rather expensive real estate that you have on lease, shall we say, on | 
more travelled streets in some of the major centres? 

G/C KNOWLES: We do not envisage giving up the accommodation on the — 
more travelled streets, sir. Experience in the past has proven that if we are to | 
sell our product, that is our idea of service, we have to make it convenient — 
to the individual we want to get. We have found our efficiency of recruiting rises — 
if we can have our show window on a good street where the traffic is — 
fairly heavy, where facilities for transportation are good so the chap can get — 
to the place and find his way easily, as opposed to other places. cae 

A number of the armouries located in the same cities are in somewhat 
out of the way places, and it is a little difficult to give directions to people to | 
find them. Once there, the operation of the armoury, as opposed to the © 
operation of the recruiting organization, is such that clashes develop there. : 
The armoury will be closed down at certain times of the day or certain times © 
of the night or certain days of the month. The recruiting operation Stays | 
open— 
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Mr. LAMBERT: Twenty four hours? 


G/C KNOWLES: No, not 24 hours. They stay open perhaps until eight o’clock 
or nine o'clock at night, depending upon the traffic in the particular city. 
We keep them open six days a week. 

Mr. LAMBERT: I have one last observation on the new establishment. It 


seems that lieutenants have gone out of style, or the rank of lieutenant has 
gone out of style! 


G/C KNOWLES: In actual practice, about half of the captain positions will 
be filled by lieutenants. However, the purpose of this is that the best re- 
cruiting officer is one who has done a tour of operational duties. In the army, 
by the time he finishes a tour, he has qualified for the captain’s rank and is 
awaiting a vacancy. This is the quality of man we want. If we have a 


captain’s vacancy, then he can move into it. We have the quality we are 


looking for. When he is promoted he does not have to be moved on somewhere 
else; we can keep him in this job for which he has been trained. 

Mr. MacRae: Group Captain Knowles, I should have heard, but I did not, 
what is your exact position now? 

G/C KNOWLES: I am director of recruiting. 

Mr. MacRae: That is the title? 

G/C KNOWLES: Yes. 


Mr. MacRae: In effect, I believe you said it is today that the whole thing 
swings into its new orbit. 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MacRae: Were you responsible yourself for, or did you have a large 
part yourself in the preparation of this brief? 
G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir. 


Mr. MAcRAE: It is an excellent job, if I may say so. 

My first question, which perhaps should be directed to the minister, arises 
from page 2 of the brief which deals with the integrated recruiting system. Who 
comprises the committee, Mr. Hellyer, that actually sat on this? Do you recall? 
Perhaps Group Captain Knowles could advise you. 

Mr. HELLYER: Do you mean who prepared this? 

Mr. MacRae: No, I mean who dealt with the whole broad spectrum of 
recruiting. Did you have a special committee of national defence which dealt 
with this matter? 

Mr. HELLYER: Perhaps Group Captain Knowles could answer this question. 


G/C KNOWLES: We prepared the paper, sir. It was then reviewed by the 
chief of personnel and his senior officers. I presented it to them. Minor changes 
were made. We then took it up to the chief of defence staff, and finally to Mr. 
Hellyer. 


Mr. MAcRAE: The initial work was done by you and your staff? 
G/C KNOWLES: Yes. 


Mr. MacRarE: My next question arises from page 5, section 2 of b. of 
your brief, which states as follows: 
—to obtain sufficient quantities and qualities of recruits in relation to 
geographic areas. 
I think I see what is the relationship between quantity and geographical areas, 
but I am rather intrigued by the relationship between quality and geographic 
areas. Can you explain what is meant there? 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir. Our school systems vary across the country to 
a greater or lesser degree. Some school systems produce people of a somewhat 
higher educational standard than others. Some areas are areas of booming 
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economy; others are areas where the economy is a little depressed. The amount 
of time that a boy stays in school is dependant to some extent upon the local 
economy at the time and whether he is needed to go out and work, perhaps 
part time, to make money to assist the family. His capability for learning 
the trade requirements is in direct relation to how long he has stayed in 
school, or how far he has gone in school, and what is the quality when he 
comes off the top. Since there is a variation in the country, we do have a 
variation in geography, and hence we have a variation in quality. 


Mr. MAcRarE: Are you getting more recruits from Atlantic Canada at 
this time than from the rest of Canada in relation to its population? 


G/C KNOWLES: No, sir, not at this time. We were getting a few more a 
little while back, but then the winter closed in very hard on the prairies 
and we started to get more from the prairies for a while. This is a reflection 
of climate and job opportunities. , 

Mr. MacRae: My next question is for the minister. 

On page 6 we see that, effective from April 1, Vickers and Benson will 
be the single advertising agency. Mr. Hellyer, is there an amount in the 
estimates for this? 

Mr. HELLYER: Yes, there is. 

Mr. MacRae: Do you recall the amount? 


Mr. HELLYER: It was $736,000. 


Mr. MacRar: In discussing the recruiting on page 7 of the brief you say, 
“to permit conduct of all selection tests by any service for any service’”’. Earlier 
on you mentioned that in the army it is done mainly on the basis of a personal 
interview; that in the navy and air force you rely on various aptitude tests and 
that there is now some doubt as to their validity. What is to be the principle 
from now on, are you going to try and combine those two philosophies or are 
you going to rely more on one system than the other? 


G/C KNOWLES: Our personnel recruitment people have been studying for 
some time the development of a common system. As far as those studies have 
progressed the common system indicates we will be taking some elements out 
of each of the three systems, modifying them so that they are compatible, and 
ending up with a system simpler to administer and more accurate than the one 
which the three services have had up to the present time. We are trying it as 
a first round of experiments, without putting it formally into practice but doing 
it on the R.O.T.P. Army selection program for this Easter period. There are 
about 40 young men going through it; each one will do the tests for the service 


to which he has applied, as has been done in the past. Each one will take two 


elements of the other tests, and from this small control group we will be able 
to find out if our administrative reasoning has been sound. If it is, we will 
expand the sample this coming summer. I believe we will get a very good and 
simple system which will combine the best of all three. 


Mr. MacRag: I have another question. On page 12, in dealing with costing 
you said, ““There is a need to develop a finite method of costing”. I take it you 
have always had that. Would it be done on an annual basis? Would you say that 
in 1962-63 it cost $75 for each recruit that was enlisted in the services? Have we 
had that? 


G/C KNOWLES: We have had a degree of costing of that order. We are able 
to cost such things as the cost of accommodation, the cost of pay and allowances, 
the cost of travel and capital costs. This has all been done. What we have not 
done is a cost of the quality of the product we are buying. By this I mean to 
say we took a sample of 13,750 people, measured them for their learning ability, 
determined in the employment scale of the services today, how many could be 
employed. We found that if you set your requirements too high, then you are 
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starting to throw away too many people just below that scale and hence your 
costs go up. When I said finite costing, what I was looking for was a method 
of costing which will tell me how much it will cost me to recruit a man in the 
upper quarter of our intelligence strata, in the second, third and fourth quarters. 


Mr. WINCH: May I ask a supplementary question? What is the cost of your 
recruiting service per recruit whom you sign up to join the services? 


Mr. MacRArE: That was my basic question. 

Mr. WINCH: But it was not answered. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Surely that would give a false impression. 

G/C KNOWLES: The answer would be $450 per recruit. 

Mr. MAcRAE: I have one more question. My last question was one which 


_ Mr. MacLean asked me to put to you. He had to leave so he asked me to ask 


you this question. It is very brief. It refers to pages 2 and 10 of your brief. 
Those are figures which Mr, MacLean could not quite reconcile, nor can I. In 
paragraph 6 on page 2, if you take a total of the recruiting units there would be 
21, 47 and 17, which would be 85. Is that a valid figure up to this point? The 
navy had 21 units, the army had 47 and the air force had 17. 

G/C. KNOWLES: Yes, sir. 

Mr. MacRat: On page 10 the requirement is for 15 Canadian armed 
forces recruiting centres and 19 subcentres, which would come to 34. This 
will result in a closure of 18 single service units, and reduce the others from 
17 to 15, which will be two more, making 20. If you reduce them to 34, you 
must start with 54. Mr. MacLean was troubled because 54 and 85 are not 
quite reconcilable. 

G/C KNOWLES: They are running three separate systems. For instance in 
Toronto and Ottawa there are three recruiting units, one army, one navy 
and one air force. They all live under one roof. There are 17 of these in the 
country. 

Mr. MacRarE: Thank you, that answers my question. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): Mr. Chairman, I had a question 
which Mr. Deachman wished to ask. Unfortunately he could not stay. He was 
interested in asking the minister about the timing of the implementation of 
this program. I think that question was partly answered when Mr. MacRae 
was asking his questions. As I understand it, it will go into effect immediately. 
Is that correct? 

G/C KNOWLES: It starts today. 


Mr. AssELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): The personnel will have been 
taken on, and so on? 

Mr. HELLYER: As Group Captain Knowles explained, there are stages. 
This is a new system which will evolve over a period of time. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): How long? 

G/C KNOWLES: In October of this year we should have about 90 per 
cent of it in operation. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce): And when will it finally be in 
operation? 

G/C KNOWLES: I would hope the final stage will be the development of 
the resolution of the proposal for basic training. When we get chaps from 
no matter which service they want to join, we teach them how to carry a 
rifle, how to march and how to take a bath. I would hope this would come 
about next summer. 

Mr. LANIEL: On page 4 of your brief you speak of the principal aims 
of recruiting. You say, “to attract, contact, determine employment suitability, 
and enrol personnel in the numbers and qualities required”. However, no- 
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where is there mention of the orientation of a recruit towards one service or 
another. Will this new set-up allow for this orientation of a recruit towards one 
service or another even though he might have made a previous selection on his 
own for different reasons? : 
G/C KNOWLES: This will take place in the basic training centre which 
we hope to establish next summer if at all possible. When a chap walks into 
the recruiting door, in most cases he will have made up his mind as to what 
colour uniform he wants to wear. He may join up with five or six others and 
determine his uniform choice. When he goes to the basic training centre, he 
will be given a uniform of his choice at that time, as we foresee it. He will 
then go through a battery of classification tests which will determine what 
job he is best suited to do, what sort of specialized training will be of most 
benefit to him and to the service concerned. If, during the period when he is 
doing this, he decides he would like to stay with Jack Smith who is going to 
the army while he is going to the air force, there will be provision made for 
him to shift over at that time. : 


Mr. LANIEL: Would that be influenced, also, by your quota as well as. 
schooling, and so on? 


G/C KNOWLEs: To a degree. 


Mr. LANIEL: This comes to the question of dropouts. If you want to recruit 
people, you must consider that after a while there will be a certain percentage 
of dropouts. Part of that percentage of dropouts will be because of the selection 
and also because of the fact that some people are recruited because they just 
want to make a try at army life. I do not want you to comment on item 22 
where you say the possibilities are greater than ever before, but on the other 
hand I am wondering whether there is anything in the level of recruiting which — 
would inform the recruit that the army is concerned also about his rehabilita- 
tion, or re-adaptation to civilian life after he comes out? 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir: that is done now. 


Mr. LANIEL: What did you mean by the phrase ‘greater opportunity”: does 
that come from the integration of the armed forces and a better selection of 
personnel? : 


G/C KNOWLEs: I believe the selection of personnel will improve under this 
system. The equipments we are getting are more complex and the training given 
is greater. So far as the opportunity of attaining positions of responsibility is 
concerned, I would like to say that last summer I was given the opportunity of 
becoming a director of recruiting for the air force: I now have a position of 
greater responsibility. I think this same principle holds true all the way down 
through as we combine. 


Mr. LANIEL: Would there be any tendency to increase your minimum 
standards, or decrease them, because at one moment you spoke to Mr. MacRae 
of losing some personnel because of the high standard at such and such a level. 


G/C KNOWLES: I think we probably will increase our intake as a result of 
a study of job specifications which I mentioned. We are getting a more definitive 
measure of requirement with relation to individual jobs, and as time goes on 
I think we will be able to issue quotas to the recruiting organization in terms 
of measurements of people and the jobs for which they are capable, or for 
which they show a promise. I mentioned that our measurements are still some- 
what coarse; in the refining of these measurements we will be able to employ 
more people than we do now. 


Mr. LANIEL: In respect of the functions you speak of, such as arrange- 
ments for band tours, tours to high schools, guidance, and all that, at present 
has there been very much effort made to reach that student level in an effort 
to try to interest these students in joining the services? 
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G/C KNOWLES: Yes, sir. As of today I would say we have given presenta- 
_ tions in some 85 per cent of the high schools in the country. We have been to 
about 90 per cent of the universities. We have had well over 100 band tours. 
_ We have arranged for about 30 visits by high school guidance counsellors to 
_ the various elements of our military structure. In the next little while, there 
will be 40 school teachers and guidance counsellors visiting the navy and 
_ about 40 press and television people visiting Cold Lake on this sort of program. 
i Mr. LANIEL: Does this cover the complete area of services’ enrolment as _ 
far up as R.O.T.P. and thus encourage the furtherance of their studies. 


i G/C KNOWLES: Our basic approach to the undergraduate high school 
_ student is to stay in school; but at the same time we let him know that if he 
decides to get out of school there are job opportunities available. We encourage 
him to stay in school and improve his value to himself and to ourselves. The 
- approach taken to the R.O.T.P. is that here is an excellent career ahead of you. 
_ We say, this is the way you can get it, it involves your continuing your school- 
- ing for quite a period of time, and we will help you do it. 
Mr. LANIEL: My last question will be addressed to the minister. On page 

6, when speaking of the advertising agency, there is mention of a strong 

bilingual capability. Here I am wondering whether this will extend outside 

the area where you have a minimum percenage of, let us say, French or English 
- speaking, or will they generalize from coast to coast? What I have in mind 
is not a matter of having bilingualism from coast to coast as a necessity, but 
rather to create an impression with the people of this country concerning the 
bilingual aspect of the army. At the same time I believe the army should be 
a good place in which to become bilingual. I think this should get to the people 
and should get to the people who are at the head of the different services. 
When I think of the military, I see it as part of the duty of the services to see 
_ that the army men or the servicemen receive the opportunity to learn the other 
_ language. 
4 Mr. HELLYER: I do not quite understand your relation of this to the adver- 
 tising agency. 

Mr. LANIEL: Is that an indication of a new trend? 


Mr. HELLYER: I think we are more aware of the advantages in providing 
Opportunities to learn the two languages. For example, as you know, in the 
- service colleges an increasing emphasis is being put on a two language capa- 
_ bility. Commencing this September the English-speaking students of the Royal 

Military College will be taking one of their courses in the second language. 

So, I think the trend is there. Was your question related to making known 
across the country the opportunity which exists in the armed forces to learn 
a second language? 


| Mr. LANIEL: What I have in mind is that the minute you are in the service 
you are aware that you are not in a bilingual unit; there is not a state of 

mind in the people surrounding you that bilingualism is moving forward. 
- This is more a point I wanted to make than a question. 


Mr. HELLYER: I think you will appreciate that in the air force, as far as 
an operational language is concerned, of necessity this is a single language. 
_ This is not true in the army, as you are well aware. The emphasis is on in- 

creased opportunity for men and women in the armed forces to obtain a working 
knowledge in the second language and more facilities are being provided. 

Mr. LANIEL: What I meant is it is bilingual to get you in and after that. 
we will forget about it. Thank you. 


(Translation) 
| Mr. LEssarRD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to know whether the new 
recruiting system is also going to provide the necessary candidates for our 
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Military Colleges. Do our Military Colleges have their own recruiting system or 


is this new system of recruitment going to provide them with the candidates 
they need to fill their ranks? 
(Text) 

G/C KNOWLES: The recruiting system we are developing here will pro- 
vide all men, all officer candidates and all cadets that are required anywhere 
within the military forces. 

(Translation) 
Mr. LEssarD (Lac-Saint-Jean): Does it seem to you that, at the present 


time, there is not enough room in our Military Colleges, if you compare it with — 
applications you receive from young men who are interested. In my own | 


personal experience, it seems that our Military Colleges receive many more 
applications than they have places available. Am I wrong? 


(Text) 


G/C KNOWLES: They receive far more applications than there is room 
available. However, the physical standards for military service are stringent and 


it is seldom that we completely fill the capacity of the colleges. When I say — 


“completely fill”, I am talking in terms of one or two that are left over. We do 
put a number through the universities who are potentially very, very good, but 
I do not believe that people are barred from military service through limitations 
in the size of our military schools. 

(Translation) 


Mr. Lessarp (Lac-Saint-Jean): I would like to put one further question. 


I noticed that in this new provision of your recruitment centre, in Ontario there | 


are twelve recruiting centres while there are six in the Province of Quebec. I 
understand that there are a million more souls, but did you reach this decision 
as a result of experience in the number of recruits who come to you from these 
two provinces? Are you convinced you are going to be able to obtain the results 
you want with this number of recruiting centres in Quebec? 


(Text) 


G/C KNOWLES: Yes, I am fully convinced that we will get the number. 
Part of the organizational layout of a number of them develops from local 
geography, mountain ranges, rivers, communications and concentration of 
population and the number we have set on, I am quite convinced, will give 
us every bit as good recruiting as we have eaioned in the past, and we ae 
enjoyed most excellent recruiting in the past. 


(Translation) 


Mr. LessarpD (Lac-Saint-Jean): I note that in the case of Montreal, in 
particular, there is a large centre. The next, obviously, are Saint-Jean d’Iber- 
ville, Ottawa, Three Rivers. In the case of Montreal with about two million 
inhabitants and one single centre, I feel that that is not sufficient. Would it 
not have been possible to have secondary centres in Montreal districts? 


(Text) 


G/C KNOWLES: Montreal is in a rather favourable position. The com- 
munications radiating from Montreal are exceptionally good and the centre 
that we have established is the biggest one in Canada; it is the largest Canadian 
armed forces recruiting centre that we propose to establish. We believe that 
the one centre in Montreal city and its subunit will provide most excellent 
service. 


The CHAIRMAN: That completes our list of questioners. It is now one o’clock. 


Mr. WINCH: Before we adjourn may I say that in all probability this will 
be the last meeting of our committee at this session. As one member of the 
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committee, may I express my appreciation of the privilege, for the second 
time, of being a member of this committee. 

As a result of our meetings at the last session I said at that time that in 
my estimation this was one of the finest committees of the House of Commons, 
and that all its members, irrespective of party, accepted very serious respon- 
sibility in dealing with most important matters. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I feel that the committee at this 
session deserves some high marks. I wish to say how much I personally 
appreciate the courtesy and reasonableness of the Chairman in dealing with 
the problems of the members, and to say “thanks” to the minister for the time 
he has taken out to come before us on his own volition, as well as at our 
request, although not always to come up with all the answers. I appreciate the 
restriction on information. 

It is my hope, having said this, that when the new session commences this 
same committee, with as nearly as possible the same personnel, may be 
reconvened in order that we may continue the remainder of our study of 
this most important matter from a non-political point of view. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Winch. Except for your remarks about the 
Chairman, I think we can agree with what you said, and hope that maybe 
at the next session we may take up our burden once again. Thank you. 


G/C KNOWLES: Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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FIRST REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, May 20, 1964. 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


1. That it be empowered to print such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in relation 
thereto; 


2. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


D. G. HAHN, 
Chairman. 


(Note,—Report concurred in on same day). 


SECOND REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 10, 1964. 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


SECOND REPORT 


Your Committee has considered Bill C-90, An Act to amend the National 
Defence Act, and has agreed to report it without amendment. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence relating 
to this Bill (Issues Nos. 1 to 6) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID G. HAHN, 
Chairman. 


THIRD REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1964 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present the following 
as its 
THIRD REPORT 


1. During the Committee’s consideration of Bill C-90, evidence was heard 
respecting the impact of the proposed service reorganization on the manpower 
requirements of the Services and the Department. Information adduced was to 
the effect that the manpower requirements of the Services will drop by ap- 
proximately 10,000 personnel over the next few years. The reduction in civilian 
strength may be considerably less, but no specific figures were available in this 
regard. 


2. It was noted that the largest part of the reduction in strength would 
come from normal attrition. It was also recognized that the Services must 
attain a proper balance of age and skills. To achieve this objective, recruiting 
will have to be continued and some personnel will have to be involuntarily re- 
tired. It was estimated that the latter group might number 2,000 persons, in ad- 
dition to approximately 500 Aircrew who have already been notified of their 
impending release. 


3. Whilst your Committee generally approved the proposed retirement 
benefit set out and printed as Appendix «A» to Committee Proceedings No. 2, 
dated May 28, it further recommends: 


(a) That recruiting be continued to ensure an adequate balance of skills 
for the maintenance of operational efficiency within the Services. 


(b) That, in those ranks, skills and age groups where reductions be- 
come necessary, every effort be made to ascertain those persons who 
wish to retire. This will assist those persons, who wish to retire, 
to do so with the benefits to be provided, while at the same time re- 
ducing the number of involuntary retirements amongst those who 
wish to remain in the Services. 

(c) That guidance or counselling be given, on request, to those being 
retired, so that those who wish to use their benefits for special train- 
ing or education in civilian institutions will be given every help and 
encouragement; 

(d) That the matter of displaced civilian employees now being studied 
by the Civil Service Commission and Treasury Board be quickly 
resolved, bearing in mind the specialized service rendered and the 
comparative benefits being provided to Service Personnel who are 
being involuntarily retired. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, relating 
to these matters, was tabled with the Committee’s Second Report on June 10, 
1964, and is recorded as Appendix No. 3 to the Journals of the House. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID G. HAHN, 
Chairman. 


FOURTH REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, October 1, 1964 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 
FOURTH REPORT 


CHAPTER 1—SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEFENCE 


1. On May 8, 1964, the House of Commons appointed the Special Com- 
mittee on Defence by adopting the following resolution: 


Resolved,—That a Special Committee be appointed to continue the con- 
sideration of matters relating to Defence begun by the Special Commit- 
tee at the past Session and to report from time to time its observations 
and opinions thereon; 


That the Committee have power to rd for persons, papers and 
records and to examine witnesses; 


That it be empowered to adjourn from place to place; 


That the minutes of proceedings and evidence taken by the Special 
Committee at the past Session be referred to the said Committee and made 
a part of the records thereof; and 


That the Committee consist of 24 members to be designated by 
the House at a later date, and that Standing Order 67(1) be suspended 
in relation thereto. 


2. On May 14, 1964, the House designated twenty-four members to serve 
on the Committee as follows: 


Ordered,—That the Special Committee on Defence, appointed May 8, 
1964, be composed of Messrs. Asselin (Notre-Dame-de-Grdce), Béchard, 
Brewin, Deachman, Fane, Granger, Groos, Hahn, Harkness, Lambert, 
Langlois, Laniel, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), Lloyd, MacLean, (Queens), 
MacRae, Martineau, Matheson, McMillan, Nielsen, Pilon, Smith, Temple 
and Winch. 


Subsequently, Messrs. MacInnis and McNulty were . appointed and hosel 
serve on the Committee. 


A Steering Subcommittee comprised of Messrs. Hahn (Chairman), Lam- 
bert (Vice-Chairman), Langlois, Lessard (Lac-Saint-Jean), MacLean, Temple 
and Winch, was appointed to arrange and plan the work of the Committee. 


3. Your Committee held 30 meetings to receive information and opinions 
on, and to consider matters relating to Defence. Included in this number is four 
days spent on a visit to Maritime Command, Atlantic, the viewing of a fleet 
exercise and a visit to SACLANT Headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia. In addi- 
tion the Committee visited the Canadian Army at Camp Gagetown, New Bruns- 
wick, and the Royal Military College at Kingston, Ontario. 


4. On May 12, the House of Commons referred to this Committee for con- 
sideration and report, Bill C-90, An Act to amend the National Defence Act. 
Consideration of this Bill was the first order of business for the Committee. 
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Witnesses heard from the Department of National Defence were: Honour- 
able Paul T. Hellyer, Minister; Honourable Lucien Cardin, Associate Minister; 
Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong, Deputy Minister; Brigadier W. J. Lawson, Judge Advo- 
cate General; and Dr. Jack Hodgson, Assistant Deputy Minister of National 
Defence (Finance). 


Evidence was also heard from the following persons from outside the 
public service: Brigadier Richard S. Malone, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Air Marshal 
W. A. Curtis and Major General W. H. S. Macklin, both of Toronto, Ontario. 


In its Second Report to the House, dated June 10, 1964, the Committee 
reported Bill C-90 to the House, without amendment. 


5d. During consideration of Bill C-90, your Committee heard evidence 
respecting the impact of the proposed service reorganization on the manpower 
requirements of the Services. Particular attention was drawn to the problem of 
personnel who will be involuntarily retired. In this connection, your Committee 
made certain observations and recommendations in its Third Report to the 
House, dated June 17, 1964. 


6. The Committee spent three days during the last week of July visiting 
our Maritime Forces on the east coast. One day was spent at SACLANT Head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Virginia. Briefings were conducted by the following: 


Rear Admiral J. V. Brock, Maritime Commander; Air Commodore F. 
S. Carpenter, Deputy Maritime Commander; Commodore E. N. Clarke, 
Commodore Superintendent Atlantic Coast; Commodore R. L. Hennessy, 
Commodore Personnel Atlantic; Lt. Cdr. W. T. Marchant; Lt. Cdr. S. 
S. R. Conway; Captain R. W. Timbrell; Cdr. W. S. Blandy; Captain G. 
CU pawards, lot. Core Sn Rowell .t. Cdr. io: EL. Late: Captainsh. Cc: 
Pullen; S/L Robert McNair; Mr. W. B. Bailey; Mr. R. Dexter; Lt. Cdr. 
Hy; J.. Bird; Lt...Cdr., W.iA,: Byatt; Lt...Cdr...R..F.. Strouts;;Commodore J. 
C. Pratt; Cdr. C. G. Pratt; Captain D. L. Macknight; Commander D. H. P. 
Ryan; Commander A. E. Fox; Commander B. C. Thillaye; Admiral H. 
P. Smith, U.S. Navy, Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic; Vice-Admiral 
Charles E. Weakley, U.S. Navy, Commander Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Force Atlantic; assisted by Vice-Admiral R. D. Hogle, Chief of Staff, 
SACLANT Headquarters; Cdr. J. B. Carling; Major J. D. Dillon; Cdr. 
S. Bruland; Cdr. J. J. Doak; Cdr. J. L. Davis; and Captain R. J. Davis. 


7. During the Committee’s consideration of the Civil Emergency Planning 
Programme, evidence was received from Honourable Charles M. Drury, Min- 
ister of Defence Productien, and from Mr. Paul Faguy, Director of Emergency 
Measures Organization. 


8. The operation of the Regular Officer Training Plan was reviewed by 
the Committee. During this review the Committee received evidence from the 
Associate Minister of National Defence, Honourable Lucien Cardin, and from 
the Deputy Minister of Nation Defence, Mr. Elgin B. Armstrong. Detailed infor- 
mation respecting the various plans was supplied by Commodore H. V. W. 
Groos, Director of ROTP; Colonel W. R. Sawyer, Vice-Commandant and Direc- 
tor of Studies of Royal Military College; and Commander G. Clark. 

The Committee visited Royal Military College, Kingston, Ontario, and 
received briefings there from Air Commodore L. G. Birchall, Commandant of 
Royal Military College; Dr. G. F. G. Stanley, Head of the History Department; 
and, Colonel G. F. Stevenson, Chairman of Army Central Command Interview 
Board. 
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9. Your Committee considered the role and functions of the Reserve Forces. 
Evidence was heard on this subject from the Honourable Lucien Cardin, Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence, and from Col. C. P. MacPherson, Director 
of Militia and Cadets. 

Lt. Col. W. R. Learmonth, Chairman of the Conference on Defence Associ- 
ations and three other members of that body appeared before the Committee 
and gave evidence respecting Reserve Forces. The Committee also heard testi- 
mony from the following: 

Brigadier E. R. Suttie, Chairman of the Commission on the Reorganization 
of the Canadian Army (Militia) ; 
Commodore R. I. Hendy, Chairman of the Ministerial Gotdnhttes on the 
Role and Organization of the Royal Canadian Navy; and Group Captain 
J. W. P. Draper, Chairman of the Ministerial Committee on the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Auxiliary. 


10. The Committee is submitting this Report at this time so that its recom- 
mendations will be available to the House of Commons before the Government 
makes a final decision on certain policy matters that have been studied by the 
Committee. 


11. The Committee has received a series of papers on Defence topics that 
were ordered last Session. It is the intention of the Committee to study these 
papers and other matters in the latter months of this Session. 


12. It is the intention of the Committee to submit another interim report 
to cover its full sessional activities just before the end of this Session of 
Parliament. 


CHAPTER II—THE SERVICES 
NAVY 
13. Your Committee was impressed with the efficiency of our Maritime 
Forces and with the calibre of the officers and men serving in these forces. 


14. Your Committee observed demonstrations of the operation of the 
HSS-2 Helicopter from a Destroyer Escort. This significant Canadian develop- 
ment which includes the ‘Bear-Trap” landing system is most impressive. 
The Committee was pleased to learn of the widespread interest, in this opera- 
tion, by other countries. 


15. The operations of HMCS Provider were explained. This ship represents 
a significant development with its capability of high speed simultaneous re- 
plenishment of solid and liquid stores. There have been mechanical and con- 
tractual problems with this ship. In the opinion of the Committee, these do not 
detract from the over-all concept; they should, however, be investigated by 
the Committee when it studies “procurement practices’’. 


16. During Anti-Aircraft exercises off Bermuda, several failures were ex- 
perienced with the 3” 70 guns. It was noted that the capability of these weapons 
against supersonic aircraft was very limited. Considerable doubt was expressed 
as to the serviceability of this complex weapon. 


17. The Committee concludes that, as presently constituted, our Navy 
and the Maritime Command of the R.C.A.F., constitute a highly developed, 
specialized Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) Force. The R.C.A.F., with its 
specialized aircraft, is a well trained, well equipped force for this purpose. 


18. As older ships with other than ASW capabilities are retired, our Navy 
will effectively be limited to the specialist ASW role. It will not then be 
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efficiently equipped to ward off air attacks or fight surface actions. It is noted 
that at present the Navy has only very limited ability to transport troops and 
equipment. 


19. In the event of a nuclear war, the operation of convoys is unlikely. 
Nevertheless, the ability to detect and keep under surveillance modern foreign 
submarine forces in time of peace is a definite deterrent and is therefore a valid 
task for Canada’s Naval Forces. 


20. A conventional war or major United Nations action could require 
convoys of men and material to support it. The use of submarines is not limited 
to major powers, and we can expect additional countries to acquire them. An 
ASW Navy is therefore necessary to carry out these roles. 


21. The significance of a submarine threat gives rise to deep concern 
on the costs involved to provide an acceptable level of Anti-Submarine Warfare 
(ASW) capability, with the present type of equipment. As new and better 
foreign submarines, particularly nuclear powered and armed, become more 
general, intensive research and development of more effective ASW forces 
and tactics are essential and must be undertaken without delay. Your 
Committee believes that if the Canadian Hydro-Foil Programme is successful 
it may prove to be a partial answer to this problem. 


22. Your Committee is in agreement that Canada must continue an ASW 
role in concert with her allies. 


23. Your Committee welcomes an indication, in the ‘“‘White Paper’, of a 
trend in our forces to provide land and air forces that would be mobile and 
complementary to each other, thereby increasing Canada’s capabilities in peace- 
keeping operations. Consideration should be given to broadening the Navy’s 
limited role, so that it can complement the other two forces in this area. 


24. A number of ships have been, or soon will be, retired from the fleet. 
Decisions must be taken on their replacements. The options are to add ships 
of the ASW type and/or to acquire ships that will provide for a wider variety of 
tasks. In the opinion of the Committee, Canada cannot afford the high cost of 
an over-all naval force, capable in all functions, but must continue to specialize. 


The Committee supports the recently announced intention of modernizing 
a number of our ASW vessels. The next priority should be given to the acquisi- 
tion of shipping to provide logistic support and to meet naval transport re- 
quirements of our ground forces. An intensive study should be made, to this end, 
in conjunction with the Department of Transport. The use of Bonaventure for 
this purpose is costly, less efficient, and removes this important ASW unit from 
its allocated task. Beyond this, further replacements. should augment the ASW 
forces. 


The Committee noted with concern the limited anti-aircraft capability of 
our existing fleet, and considers that this problem must be thoroughly examined 
to determine whether, within budget limitations, better anti-aircraft protec- 
tion.may be provided than currently exists. 


25. Observing the action of other countries who are entering the nuclear 
propulsion field, your Committee feels that there could well be great advantage 
to Canadian industry and to Canadian defence if Canada did likewise. In view 
of the great costs involved, however, the Committee is of the opinion that at 
this time action should be limited to joint desirability and feasibility studies 
by the Department of National Defence, the Department of Industry, and 
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the Department of Transport and that the Canadian Government should 
encourage private industry which is interested in the field of nuclear propulsion, 
by lending support to pilot or experimental programmes studies. 


26. Your Committee is aware that naval duties, involving long absences 
at sea, create particular family problems for naval personnel. While in Hali- 
fax, the Committee noted that these morale problems were aggravated by the 
grossly inadequate housing available to naval personnel in the Port of Halifax 
region. Your Committee received reports of lower cost and better housing 
accommodation on the Pacific coast which accentuates the morale and cost-of- 
living problems on the Atlantic coast. 


ARMY 


27. Committee members visited Camp Gagetown to observe the summer 
concentration exercises of the Army and demonstrations of new tactical forma- 
tions. Briefings were given by Major General R. Rowley, General Officer Com- 
manding, Field Force, Camp Gagetown; Colonel C. D. Simpson, Camp Com- 
mandant, Camp Gagetown; Brigadier Norman Wilson-Smith; Lt. Col. John 
Clarkson; and, Lt. Col. Gordon Sellars. The Committee was impressed with the 
good appearance and the morale of the forces at Camp Gagetown. 


28. The Special Committee on Defence, in its interim report presented dur- 
ing the last session, raised the problem of the lack of tactical mobility of our 
army. Provision of approximately 480 armoured personnel carriers, in the near 
future, should ease this problem, but continued efforts must be made to increase 
airborne tactical mobility. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


29. Your Committee recommends: 


(a) that the Hydro-Foil Development Programme be continued in collabo- 
ration with our allies and subject to a continuing close scrutiny of the 
progress and of the economic implications of the programme; 

(b) that an early decision be made on the ship replacement programme, 
giving priority to the acquisition of logistic support shipping for the 
Army; 

(c) that consideration be given to the problem of anti-aircraft protection 
for our fleet; 

(d) that Naval and Department of National Defence officials, together with 
officials from Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, continue to 
meet with the officials of the Halifax-Dartmouth area to arrive at 
solutions to the Naval housing problem in that area; and 

(e) that joint desirability and feasibility studies on nuclear propulsion, 
as referred to in paragraph 25, be carried out. 


CHAPTER II—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING 


30. The prime task of Civil Emergency Planning is to plan now so that 
appropriate action could be taken in the event of a nuclear attack or major 
civil disaster. This planning should ensure— 


(a) the continuity of civilian government at all levels; 


(b) the identification and allocation of resources remaining after an attack 
so that they may be effectively used for the survival of the population 
and the maintenance of any required military action; and 
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(c) that the civilian population is informed and able to make use of any 
existing protective facilities. 


31. In the event of an emergency, it is vital that information on all aspects 
of the situation be quickly gathered. This information must be rapidly trans- 
mitted to those responsible for taking action. A fundamental task therefore of 
Civil Emergency Planning is to ensure the availability of an effective com- 
munication system across the country in the event of an emergency. 


32. In an emergency civilian government at all levels would remain re- 
sponsible for its respective functions. The Emergency Measures Organization 
(EMO) structure would provide communications, specialist knowledge, and a 
co-ordinating function, to act in a staff capacity to the various civilian govern- 
ments. It is noted that EMO organizations are now in operation in all provinces, 
and that 2,100 out of a total of 4,000 municipalities (approximately 80% of 
the population) are covered. Efforts should be continued to provide coverage 
for the remainder of our municipalities. 


33. The responsibilities and the authorities of the various levels of gov- 
ernment would, of necessity, change with the nature of the emergency. The 
situation could vary from a local civil disaster to a major nuclear attack involv- 
ing large portions of the country. It is important that the responsibilities and 
the authorities of each level of government be defined under these varying con- 
ditions. There is an indication that this allocation of responsibility is vaguely 
defined. There has not been a meeting of the Federal-Provincial Conference on 
Emergency Measures since December, 1962, and no meeting is currently 
scheduled. There has been no national exercise for a number of years. The 
Committee is concerned that this lack of continuing liaison and exercise with 
the provinces has seriously impaired the validity of the planning. Gaps in levels 
of responsibility have not been effectively resolved. 


34. No attempt is being made to provide blast protection for the popula- 
tion. The short warning time would make evacuation of major population 
centres a dubious proposition. The cost of an adequate blast shelter programme 
is so high as to be unjustified. The Committee concurs that the resources that 
would be required for blast protection of the population are better employed 
in military defence where they can contribute to the deterrent to war. 

It is possible that an effective and economic Anti-ICBM system might be 
developed. This would require a re-appraisal of the decision not to provide 
civilian blast protection. It is considered unlikely, however, that the economics 
either of the Anti-Missile system or of a blast shelter programme will make such 
programmes possible in the near future. 


35. Nuclear fallout could be a major hazard to undamaged parts of the 
country after a nuclear attack. Provision is being made to detect, and to 
forecast, such fallout. Reasonable warning time would generally be available 
in the event of fallout. 


Programmes involving mortgage loans, bank loans, and information, have 
been provided to induce home owners to provide their own fallout protection. 
These have been failures. Much of the publicity falls on deaf ears. Most of the 
pamphlets wind up in the waste basket. The public is generally disinterested 
in times of relative peace. These facts must be recognized. 


36. A survey of public buildings is being carried out in Alberta to determine 
their suitability as fallout shelters. This is being conducted as a pilot study. 
No facts are available as to the cost of such a survey nor as to the cost of modify- 
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ing existing buildings to meet shelter requirements. It is possible that the Alberta 
study will show that fallout protection can be provided at reasonable cost in 
existing public buildings. 


37. The Federal Government has spent an average of 26.7 million dollars 
per annum on Civil Emergency Planning over the last six years. This has 
grown from a low of 4.1 million dollars in 1957-58 to a peak of nearly 70 million 
dollars in 1961-62. For the current fiscal year our expenditure is 19 million 
dollars. The United Kingdom will spend less per capita at 38.5 million dollars. 
The United States will spend more per capita at 358 million dollars. 


Expenditures on the basic elements of a communication system, a warning 
system, a central planning function, field co-ordinating agencies, and limited 
fallout shelter research, would be relatively modest and are necessary to pro- 
vide a basic security and survival capability. Vast additional expenditures could 
be made for blast and fallout shelters, massive public education programmes, 
and other useful activities. The Committee feels that in the scale of pri- 
orities, expenditures on Civil Emergency Planning should be limited to those 
funds required for the basic elements enumerated above. 


38. There was a recent accidental triggering of the siren alarm system 
in Ottawa, Ontario. This false alarm brought out several weaknesses in EMO 
procedures and administration that must be rectified. A major weakness was 
that large numbers of people did not know that they should have turned on their 
radios for further information. 


39. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


(a) that a federal-provincial meeting on Emergency Planning be held be- 
fore the year end. Future meetings should be held at least annually 
in order to ensure continuing liaison between the two levels of govern- 
ment. Joint planning must be developed, that recognizes clearly the re- 
sponsibilities of the various governmental levels; 


(b) that EMO national exercises be resumed and conducted on a regular 
basis; 


(c) that expenditures of funds for the current home shelter programme be 
discontinued; 


(d) that research be carried forward so that techniques of providing home 
protection quickly, with materials at hand, may be developed; 


(e) that the study of public fallout shelters in Alberta be completed. An 
analysis should then be done, based on the data it reveals, as to the 
cost of providing public fallout shelters across the country and the 
percentage of population that may be so protected; 


(f) that a decision be made concerning fallout protection. The public will 
not build shelters. It is financially impossible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide fallout shelters for the entire population. Therefore 
the government must decide, based on the costs revealed by the Alberta 
survey, whether or not it will provide protection for a portion of the 
population; 


(g) that public information programmes be instituted to provide basic in- 
formation. They should be on a periodic basis on television, radio and 
in the press; and 


(h) that consideration be given to the regular testing of the alarm system 
in all communities across the country. 
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CHAPTER IV—REGULAR OFFICER TRAINING PLAN 


40. The Services will require approximately 1,500 new officers per year. 
Evidence given indicates that, in order to maintain a reasonable ratio of 
university graduate officers, about 450 officers are required each year at this 
educational level. These figures are being reviewed, but until the study is 
complete they represent current requirements. 


41. The Services must compete with industry and other career options for 
university graduates. Incentive educational programmes are the only way to 
meet this competition. The Committee agrees that there is a need for the Regular 
Officer Training Plan (ROTP) type programme. Evidence indicates that other 
‘methods of attracting university graduates into permanent commissions have not 
been successful. 


42. The Department of National Defence has supplied two useful tables 
which show the attrition rate caused by academic failures at the Canadian 
Service Colleges (CANSERVCOLS) and the Universities. They also show the 
attrition rate after graduation, tabulated by Service College, by the University 
Section, by Academic Discipline, and by Services. 
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43. Your Committee feels that the results achieved at Royal Military Col- 
lege have been very good, being equal to or better than those of comparable 
institutions in the United States and Britain and compare most favourably with 
the results achieved in civilian Canadian universities. However, it notes a high 
rate of drop-out at both Collége Militaire Royal, and at Royal Roads, for which 
there are various reasons. At C.M.R., initial entry is at junior matriculation 
level, from all parts of Canada. At this level the drop-out rate is high every- 
where. The bilingual nature of studies at C.M.R. also contributes to this higher 
rate of drop-out, but is only a reflection of the special requirements for bilin- 
gualism. 


44. Your Committee examined selection procedures in detail, and while 
generally satisfied with the methods used, it urges more intensive selection of 
entrants in order to diminish, at both C.M.R. and Royal Roads, the initial rate 
of drop-out for reasons of academic failure or inability to accept military dis- 
cipline. 


Moreover, there has been insufficient experience with the ‘complete degree 
plan’ at R.M.C. since its inception in 1956 to properly evaluate the military 
career production potential of this plan. Several more years of experience will 
be necessary. 


45. It is recognized that civilian universities have higher service attrition 
rates. It is considered normal that cadets who attend civilian universities are 
more likely to leave the service after their mandatory service period. The Com- 
mittee is concerned about the lower retention rates of Naval Officers, particu- 
larly engineering graduates, who have studied at civilian universities. 


46. Various cost data respecting the ROTP programme, were presented by 
witnesses. It is clear that an exact comparison of the costs of CANSERVCOLS 
and civilian universities was not possible. It is a matter of opinion as to whether 
CANSERVCOLS are cheaper than civilian universities, for the production of 
officers, but from the evidence adduced the Committee feels that the difference 
in cost either way is not significant. The intangible advantage of the CANSERV- 
COLS then become relatively more important. 


47. Your Committee cannot agree with the Glassco Commission view that 
the academic staff at the CANSERVCOLS should be reduced as to their quali- 
fications and their number. In fact your Committee urges the maintenance of 
the highest possible standards of this academic staff. 


Your Committee noted, with concern, many of the antiquated facilities in 
use at R.M.C., and cannot agree that the best results are obtainable from labora- 
tories and lecture rooms installed in converted boiler rooms, stables, haylofts, 
etc. This Committee also feels that the equipment scale is not adequate. While 
the Committee is pleased to note the recent announcement, concerning the new 
dormitory at R.M.C., it urges that the remaining deficiencies be remedied. 


48. The Committee was generally impressed with the high academic stand- 
ards, and the high standards of discipline and physical fitness that prevail at 
the CANSERVCOLS. There is little doubt in the Committee’s mind that these 
educational institutions produce well trained, well motivated, young men as 
junior officers for our Services. 


49. The Committee agrees with the decision to extend mandatory service 
to four years. Some concern is expressed about the effects of the Student Loan 
Programme on ROTP enrolment. It is agreed that while both the above factors 
may make recruiting more difficult, those cadets who are recruited will be more 
likely to remain in the Service. 
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50. The Committee also notes that while ROTP graduates who retire after 
their mandatory service period are a loss to the Service, they, as private citi- 
zens, are undoubtedly an asset to the country as a whole. 


51. The Committee commends the introduction of the compulsory study 
and use of French in “non-language subjects” in the curriculum at R.M.C., with 
a view to developing general bilingualism to working levels in the armed 
services. 

The Committee examined the question of raising C.M.R. to the status of 
a degree granting institution. It has concluded that, in order to do so, a much 
greater number of graduates from CANSERVCOLS, would have to be accepted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


52. The Committee therefore recommends: 


(a) that the survey referred to in the evidence be completed so that accu- 
rate forecasts can be made of the number of officers who will be 
required with university degrees; 


(b) that an early determination be made of the long-run proportion of 
ROTP cadets that are to be trained in CANSERVCOLS, as opposed to 
Civilian Universities. The Committee feels that the highest proportion 
possible should be trained in CANSERVCOLS; 


(c) an immediate replacement of antiquated buildings at R.M.C., and that 
equipment requirements be met; 

(d) a survey be made of the facilities of C.M.R., and Royal Roads to deter- 
mine any deficiencies with a view to taking remedial action; and 


(e) a more intensive selection of entrants in order to diminish, at both 
C.M.R. and Royal Roads, the initial rate of drop-out. 


CHAPTER V—RESERVE FORCES 


53. Prior to the rise of the threat of nuclear warfare in the 1950’s, the basis 
of Canada’s peacetime military strength lay in its reserve forces and small 
regular forces. The chief function of the latter was to supply a training cadre 
and framework for the reserves. 


The threat of nuclear war eliminated the time for mobilization and the 
necessity arose for large ‘‘forces-in-being’’. Canada established regular forces 
of 120,000, and to these the reserves became secondary to the point where grave 
doubts existed as to any valid role for them. In the army, corps training was 
reduced and survival training, in case of a nuclear attack, was emphasized. 

Nuclear warfare is deemed to be less likely because of the nuclear stale- 
mate, and conversely the risk of conventional “‘brush-fire’ war is relatively 
higher. The regular forces which form Canada’s “forces-in-being” will continue 
but require the manpower support of our reserves. The essential role of the 
reserves will be to supply that support. 


54. In time of crises our expanded forces would require more weapons, 
materiel and men. The men could be trained during the period of supply of 
weapons and materiel. To train them would be one of the principal tasks of 
the experienced officers and other qualified personnel of the reserves. 


55. Considerable numbers of additional experienced, well trained person- 
nel are available, from the “out-flow” of permanent force personnel, who are 
returning to civilian life. Such a pool of experienced military personnel, here- 
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tofore, has not existed. Unfortunately the potential of this group is greatly 
diminished because no regular record of their whereabouts, is kept. A form 
of supplementary reserve list must be kept as it would materially affect the 
reserve requirements. 


56. Emergency Measures Organization plans are based on the use of re- 
serve and regular forces. The survival role is easily learned and is not of 
itself sufficiently complex to preclude its being taught to all reserve troops 
in addition to other training. It would be a very costly proposition to provide 
Reserve Forces solely for survival. The Committee therefore agrees that Reserve 
Forces should not be maintained solely for survival, but that survival operations 
should be taught to all troops so that they can, if required, work in that role. 


57. The cost of maintaining reserves prior to any reorganization was nearly 
55 million dollars per year. Taking into account the low percentage of the de- 
fence budget available for equipment for the regular forces, and taking into 
account the diminished importance of reserve forces while relatively large regu- 
lar forces are maintained, the Committee feels that every effort should be made 
to maintain efficient reserve units consistent with budgetary allocations but 
recognizing that moneys saved by the reduction of personnel and by unit 
consolidation may be wisely spent for better training and equipment. Cuts 
totalling 54 million dollars have been made in the R.C.N.R. and R.C.AF. 
Auxillary budgets. There is no indication of the total savings that may be 
possible in the militia budget. 


58. The role of the Reserves is to provide trained personnel in an emer- 
gency. Evidence given by representatives of the three services indicated that 
many reservists, because of family, business, age, or physical fitness, would 
not be able to go on Active Service. This negates the main purpose of the 
Reserves. Consideration must be given to amending the Defence Act so that 
reservists are committed to limited call-outs. Standards of age and fitness must 
be such that most reservists are fit for active service. The suggestion was raised 
that compulsory call-out might affect enlistment in the Reserves, but there 
seems to be little use in maintaining large forces that are not available por 
service when needed. 


09. The R.C.N.R. and militia obtain their officers largely from the Uni- 
versity Naval Training Division (U.N.T.D.) and Canadian Officer Training 
Corps (C.O.T.C.) programmes. There is evidence that for a variety of rea- 
sons many U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. graduates fail to join active Reserve units on 
graduation. This is a wasteful situation and the Committee welcomes the steps 
that have been taken to provide this training only in those universities that 
are so located as to make enlistment after graduation likely. Care must be 
taken in the future to re-assess the location of U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. units so 
that, as reserve units change, they can be assured of an adequate supply of uni- 
versity trained officers. 


There should be some obligation on the part of the U.N.T.D. and C.O.T.C. 
graduates to serve in the Reserves for a stipulated period of time. 


60. The Suttie Commission and the Draper Committee presented arguments 
in favour of an officer at National Defence Headquarters to oversee the opera- 
tion of their respective branches of the Reserve. The Hendy Committee indi- 
cated that the structure of the Commanding Officers’ Naval Division (C.O.N.D.) 
is both unnecessarily costly and organizationally not desirable. There is ob- 
viously a need for proper supervision of reserve activities. Your Committee 
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believes that one senior officer should be appointed at Defence Headquarters, 
with the sole task of supervising all aspects of the operation of our reserve 
forces. 


61. No steps should be taken to integrate the Reserves prior to Active 
Force integration. On the other hand, every effort must be made to locate units 
in common facilities, in order to produce the lowest possible costs of opera- 
tion. Consideration should be given to savings that might be realized by 
placing some Active Force recruiting offices in the same quarters as Reserve 
units. 


62. There is ample evidence that administrative procedures for the Re- 
serves are antiquated, cumbersome, restrictive, petty and generally hamper 
efficient operation. Recommendations in the Hendy and Suttie Reports dealing 
with such procedures including attestation, pay, stores, accounting, use of 
military buildings by civilians, and other matters, must be given serious study 
and the conditions underlying these recommendations must be corrected. 


63. There is a common complaint in all three branches of the Reserves 
about the quality of regular force personnel assigned to Reserve units. While 
undoubtedly some excellent regular force people are so assigned, the standard 
must be universally high. 


R.C.N.R. 


64. There are four major tasks assigned to the R.C.N.R. These consist of 
provision of personnel for specified functions in time of emergency, the pro- 
vision of a mobilization base, survival operations, and maintenance of a naval 
presence in peace time. The Hendy Committee accepted these roles, and this 
Committee concurs in their validity. 


65. The Hendy Committee was concerned about the strength of the R.C.N.R. 
They reported that while the proposed cut from 4,000 to 2,400 all ranks would 
meet mobilization plans, these plans did not take into account manning govern- 
ment ships of the Department of Transport and R.C.M.P., nor did they take into 
account the Reserve fleet. The Hendy Committee, however, did not consider the 
possible pool of former regular navy personnel who might be available for these 
purposes. Considering the budgetary limitations that are necessary, this Com- 
mittee accepts the reduced strength. 


It was suggested by the Hendy Committee that savings proposed by them 
could result in an increased strength of the R.C.N.R. within the budgetary limi- 
tations. The Committee concurs that this is desirable if the cost savings are 
attainable. 


66. Evidence indicates an average annual turnover in the R.C.N.R. of 30 
percent. In addition it was brought out that a large percentage of R.C.N.R. 
personnel are under age for Active Service. Your Committee agrees with the 
Hendy recommendation calling for an increase in the minimum age of the 
R.C.N.R. There is also agreement that training must be improved to reduce 
the turnover. 


67. The Hendy Report made a number of valid recommendations for the 
improvement of the administrative efficiency of the R.C.N.R. These should be 
implemented. 


68. The evidence indicates that cost limitations forced the closing down 
of the R.C.N.R. Air Divisions. The Committee agrees that the cost of providing 
operational aircraft for the R.C.N.R. is not warranted. It therefore agrees that 
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the R.C.N.R. Air Divisions should not be reactivated. However, the Committee ~ 
suggests that arrangements might be made to enable R.C.N.R. personnel to 
maintain their capability by flying with the existing R.C.N. shore based squad- 
rons. 


MILITIA 


69. The Government has assigned five main tasks to the militia. These 
include providing reinforcement of field forces, the formation of logistic and 
special units that are not provided in peace time, the provision of a training 
force to support the field force, the manning of certain security guard stations 
in an emergency, and the survival role. The Committee is of the opinion that 
the foregoing are the major valid roles for a militia establishment. 


70. There was considerable discussion in the Committee concerning the 
numbers required to fulfill these roles. The Government has indicated a require- 
ment of 30,000 effective militiamen as follows: 


(a) Reinforcement of Field Forces ...... 7,000-8,000—officers and men 
Special Units for NATO 

COMMILMEH Sica .misiicen ewes suede 1,000 —officers and men 

(b) Training Force to support the 
Freid': Forcerek ines JM ee 18,000 —officers and men 
(Cc) Internal -OCCUrl Uva n .. e sees clon, aren 2,500 —officers and men 
(d) National Survival Installations ..... 1,500 —officers and men 
(approximately) 30,000 —officers and men 


Your Committee cannot confirm or refute this estimate except to note that 
the potential requirement for internal security appears to be seriously under- 
estimated. Your Committee also recognizes the fact that those requirements 
will change in the future, and that regular periodic reviews should be made. 


71. Evidence given on the current status of the militia indicated an unsatis- 
factory situation which demands early corrective action. The average annual 
turnover is over fifty percent. There are indications that because of age, physical 
fitness, and minimum of attendance at parades, the average efficiency of the 
militia is fifty percent. The average ratio of other ranks to officers is only six to 
one. These are average figures, and include headquarters. While there are some 
excellent units in the militia, whose record is much better than this average, 
there are others which are correspondingly much worse. 

The Committee recognizes that sentiment and tradition are involved in 
the maintenance of the militia, but because of the importance of the militia, and 
an expenditure of about 38 million dollars per year, a low level of efficiency 
cannot be tolerated. 


72. The Government has announced that the present strength of the militia 
is to be cut, for budgetary reasons, from approximately 45,000 all ranks to 
approximately 30,000. To achieve the requirement of 30,000 referred to in para- 
graph 70, this would mean an approximately one hundred percent efficiency 
rate. Your Committee considers this to be unrealistic and would agree with the 
contention of the Conference of Defence Associations, that in order to achieve 
the 30,000 effectives, the militia enrolment, even taking into account an in- 
creased efficiency, would have to be considerably higher. It must therefore be 
recognized that, after the militia is cut to 30,000 all ranks, it will be unable to 
fulfill its proposed roles. 
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73. It is evident that there will have to be a reduction in the number of 
militia units. This reduction should be governed principally by unit efficiency 
performance, geographical distribution, relationship to existing regular forces, 
and degree of competition for potential militia personnel. 


74. The Suttie Commission produced a number of recommendations. Those 
dealing with administration, provision of adequate equipment, training, age, 
fitness requirements, and public relations, are of prime importance. Implemen- 
tation of these could do a great deal to reduce turnover and bring the militia 
to the required level of efficiency. 


75. Cost savings should result from the reduction in strength and improve- 
ments in efficiency of the militia. The Suttie Commission indicated that in order 
to make the militia effective, some of these savings must be spent on equipment 
and training. The Committee agrees that this must be done. Little will be gained 
by cutting costs if the resulting militia is not more effective than at present. 


76. Your Committee recognizes that the Department of National Defence 
has the sole responsibility for effecting changes in the reserve forces. Your 
Committee further suggests that the Conference of Defence Associations be 
encouraged to continue in an active advisory capacity to the Minister of National 
Defence. 


R.C.A.F. AUXILIARY 


77. The Draper Committee has recommended army air support as a specific 
role for the Air Force Auxiliary. The aircraft available to the Auxiliary have 
only a limited capability for an army air support role. The Auxiliary is there- 
fore not able to provide full support for the army over a variety of tasks. 


78. The cost of equipping the Auxiliary with up-to-date service aircraft, 
either for airlift or for tactical support, would be very high. The Committee 
believes that the priority for this type of equipment must rest with the regular 
force. 


79. The major task therefore of the Auxiliary should be to maintain the 
flying skills, attained at great cost, of regular force aircrew who have retired 
from service, but whose age and physical fitness would still qualify them for 
service. This will ensure the availability of these skills in time of emergency. 


80. Secondary tasks for the Auxiliary are its survival role for EMO, its 
search and rescue operations and its participation, with the army, in training 
exercises. 


81. The Draper Committee suggested that economies of operation could 
allow more units to fly within the budgetary limitations. No concrete cost 
figures were given to support this contention. If this suggestion is valid, it would 
be logical to implement it. Further, consideration might be given to maintaining 
flying skills by allowing reservists to train with existing R.C.A.F. units, where 
suitable facilities and equipment exist. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


82. Your Committee therefore recommends: 


(a) that a supplementary reserve list be established for Regular and Re- 
serve Force Officers and senior non-commissioned personnel who leave 
the forces while still young enough to be of service in an emergency. 
It is suggested that personnel be retained on such a list for a maximum 
period of ten years; 
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(b) that the National Defence Act be amended to provide for the call-out of 
reserves with provision for protection of employment; 

(c) that fitness standards and age limits for Reserve personnel be pre- 
scribed so as to be more closely related to Regular Service require- 
ments; 

(d) that C.O.T.C. and U.N.T.D. programmes carry with them an obligation, 
on entry, that graduates actively serve in a Reserve unit for three years 
after graduation, where this is possible. 

(e) that a senior officer be appointed at National Defence Headquarters, 
whose sole function will be the supervision of the operations of the 
Reserve Forces; 

(f) that the administrative procedures of the Reserve be reviewed and 
simplified; 

(g) that only personnel of high calibre be assigned, from the regular forces, 
to Reserve units; 

(h) that the recommendations of the Hendy Committee dealing with train- 
ing, administration, and age limits, be implemented; 

(i) that the cost savings indicated by the Hendy Committee be checked. 
If these savings can be achieved, the strength of the R.C.N.R. be in- 
creased; 

(j) that the Naval Reserve Air Squadrons not be put back into operation, 
but that the Department of National Defence investigate the feasibility 
of permitting Naval Reserve Air personnel, in Halifax and Esquimalt, 
to train with the Regular Force Naval Air Squadrons; 

(k) that the number of units in the militia be established in accordance 
with factors outlined in Paragraph 73 in order to provide a more realis- 
tic organization; 

(1) that those recommendations of the Suttie Commission, referred to 
in Paragraph 74, be implemented as quickly as possible; 

(m) that sufficient funds be provided to equip and train the militia prop- 
erly; and 

(n) that a detailed cost study be conducted to ascertain the number of 
R.C.A.F. Auxiliary flying wings that can be provided within the budget 
available. The maximum number possible should be kept in operation. 


83. In order to follow up the fifth chapter, further time is required to study 


the function and cost of the cadet programmes. 


CHAPTER VI—GENERAL 


84. A number of topics for further consideration were referred to in the 


Interim Report of the Special Committee on Defence at the end of the 1963 
session. As some of these still remain to be considered, your Committee intends 
to study them at future meetings. 


A copy of the relevant Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues Nos. 


1 to 27) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID G. HAHN, 


Chairman. 
* * %* * * * * * * 


FIFTH REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, April 1, 1965. 


The Special Committee on Defence has the honour to present its 


FIFTH REPORT 


Your Committee was appointed, by Order of the House of Commons, on 
May 8, 1964. 


Since that time, your Committee has considered many matters relating to 
Defence, has received evidence thereon from numerous witnesses, and has made 
a number of progress reports. 


Your Committee will not complete its tasks during the present session of 
Parliament. Under these circumstances this Committee recommends that it be 
reconstituted at the beginning of the next session of Parliament, and that, as far 
as possible, the present members of this Committee be appointed thereto. 


Your Committee further recommends that the Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence of this Committee be referred, by the House, to the Committee when 
it is established during the next session. 


A copy of this Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (Issues 
Nos. 1 to 27) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DAVID G. HAHN, 
Chairman, 
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Comparaison par discipline académique et cadre du service navigant c. le service non navigant 


Discipline 
académique 


ARTS, SCIENCES 
AUTRES 


Admissibles Option exercée Pourcentage 
Catégorie —_ |—— YS 
Marine | Armée |Aviation| Total | Marine | Armée |Aviation| Total | Marine | Armée |Aviation| Total 
...|Col. des forces armées du Canada % % % % 
Sefvice favigant’.. .o. .0..5..). 2s: — — 83 — —_ — 23 — —_ — 28 — 
Service non navigant.............. — — 59 — — — 18 — —_ — 31 — 
Ota... Se dune ae GBS. coe ae 55 122 142 319 24 oi 41 86 44 iW 29 oi 
Université 
mervice Navigant Sy < S. ... aoc. — — 69 — — — 27 —_ — — 39 — 
Service non havigants. = 6.5... <5. — — Tw — — —— 94 — — — 53 — 
hehe Ue. see cee re ae 24 te 246 347 18 42 121 181 75 55 49 52 
Total—Programme d’instruction pour 
la formation d’officiers des forces 
MCU Feros oo. Sse ewe. Se 79 199 388 666 42 63 162 267 53 32 42 40 
ET|Col. des forces armées du Canada 
Oi ire WAV ICAI... Gs ne, . a. 5. Oe — —_ 69 —_ — — th — — — 16 — 
Service nomnavigant-. 02. .<- -.... = — 25 — a= — 6 -- — — 24 a 
Total. = 3... ae eee oe 140 94 261 12 40 iM 69 44 29 18 26 
Université 
MemvICe BAVISANG eden ours oc aces. —_— — 37 — — — ri —_ — — 19 — 
Service non navigant.............. —_— — 48 — — — 18 — — —z 38 — 
Ota 55 ge Wee a, eee, 21 PAT, 85 323 ia 96 25 128 33 44 29 40 
Total—Programme d’instruction pour 
la formation d’officiers des forces 
PCCM TOS... is. Me ee ae as 48 Say 179 584 19 136 42 197 40 38 24 34 
...|Col. des forces armées du Canada 
Pervice Mavigant... Gy aende. «sn = — 152 — — —— 34 — — — 22 — 
Service non navigant.............. — — 84 “— -— — 24 a — ~~ 29 —_ 
WE SS SER R < ar ae, “RO cee 82 262 236 580 36 61 58 155 44 23 25 27 
Université 
pervice nayieant.. aiuto. Soe acs — — 106 — — -— 34 — — — 32 — 
Service non navigant...:.......... — — 225 — — — 112 — — — 50 — 
LOU... be et tees he ee 45 294 331 670 20 138 146 309 56 47 44 46 
Total—Programme d’instruction pour 
la formation d’officiers des forces 
PODMUChCoor rt eee ect 127 556 567° 1 1,250 61 199 204 464. 48 36 36 37 


ASNAAAC 


GT 


Pa 


TABLEAU 1 Programme d’instruction pour la formation d’officiers des forces réguliéres (ROTP) et statistiques de la formation des officiers 


11 aott 1964 (basé sur les inscriptions et les départs durant les cing années passées) 
= — 
Z 5 : F Ne se reti- oe 
es Candiclats Années au service rent pas des 
Candidats avec 2e 3° 4e di- S finaeee a 
Catégorie avec imma- année année année plomés A aecice 
imma- triculation 1 2° 3° (de nd be 
triculation | supérieure deservice) 
Ont doublé leur année....... 1 2 2 4 i 
Nouvelles inscriptions...... 175 125 92 71 59 
(CMR) Total d’inscriptions......... 176 is 94 75 60 
Ont abandonné. 22.2. ex: 51 35 23 16 2 
OMmerenssi..: 2s: SR. pee - 125 92 71 59 58 58 58 57 29 
Ont doublé leur année....... = 4 5 1 1 58 Q 
Nouvelles inscriptions. ..... = 63 53 46 44 ‘o) 
CRN... Sug. Meee Total d’inscriptions......... — 67 58 AT 45 = 
ea rau ee a ~ 
Ont abandonné........ Ss wee = 14 12 3 1 a | 
Ont Treussi 6... a. eo eee — 53 46 44 44 44 44 44 43 ay th 
Ont doublé leur année....... se 1 ee 6 1 —~y 
Nouvelles inscriptions...... —= 129 88 82 6) 'U 
(Reese. be 0 Botal @inscriptions..2- = 130 88 88 73 = 
= =~ Sa a — 
Ontiabandonné... . Fie. ie. — 42 6 16 3 > 
Oniwreussi:. =... 220s. — 88 82 42, 70 70 70 70 69 51 ih 
Total des colléges des Ont doublé leur année....... 1 V4 7 14 3 
forces armées du Nouvelles inscriptions...... 175 Ble 233 199 175 
Canada. Total d’inscriptions=...2.4 . 176 324 240 210 178 
Ontabandonné.<. os. .:. al 91 at 35 ae 
Ontreuser fio. 7) ore. Chet 125 239 199 Was £72 te We 172 169 Lie 
Section universitaire de la ROTP—Moyenne de 
POCO LIED coon ek 0 eee fac Oe eo ee ee ee = 71 228 199 182 151 151 149 147 145 78 


Nore 1—Les chiffres indiqués dans cette section représentent la moyenne annuelle de l’effectif dans la section universitaire, par année scolaire. La section univer- 
sitaire est dirigée par chaque arme. Une grande partie du recrutement a lieu sur place aux universités durant l’année scolaire et on s’efforce, autant que possible, d’in- 
téresser les étudiants qui ont réussi A une ou A plusieurs années scolaires. Les services interarmes s’efforcent de maintenir le nombre des universitaires au maximum de 
la proportion autorisée. Mais, étant donné que les étudiants sont inscrits dans leur 2°, 3°, 4° ou 5° année, il n’est pas pratique de préparer un graphique montrant les 


échecs et les abandons comme dans le cas des colléges des forces armées du Canada. 


Ay sch i ie SSE PERG i aun Se mee eee oR 247 552 439 392 329 323 321 319 314 195 


OFFICIERS PROMUS DES RANGS 

@) PanNeediplOMes-5 oi, . Giese « astsw. MO. OD. Eh — — — — — — 197 196 196 195 

Nore 2—Un officier promu des rangs (sans avoir un dipléme) est d’habitude qualifié dans un domaine particulier. L’emploi subséquent au grade d’officier est 
normalement limité A son corps en particulier ou dans sa spécialisation. Pareils officiers n’ont pas le choix de se retirer; et, par conséquent, les chiffres indiqués dans 
la derniére colonne reflétent uniquement les pertes normales. 

b) avec diplémes....... ae ee ie. $a:| 1 | 22 ae Ry eT RR ee ya | nate Ve od gg eV ge el ae, 17 


Nors 3—L’effort des forces armées de choisir dans leurs rangs des candidats pour un enseignement universitaire et pour la promotion a été trés restreint par le nombre 
trac lammite A*hoammas ain ant la farmatjan néroaccarre at VWantituda caalaira nour Atra admic a vumvarats. 
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CANADIAN DEFENCE POLICIES SINCE 1867 
By: JAMES EAYRS 


counted among the fathers of Confederation. The urgent need to protect the 
>rovinces of British North America from hostile military invasion by the 
United States, and the belief that this might be better accomplished through 
heir federal union, were uppermost in the minds of Macdonald, Cartier, Galt 
and the other statesmen who conceived and carried through the project of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

_ The defence of the Dominion was at the outset in the hands of the Imperial 
sovernment at Westminster, and in those of the more than 15,000 officers 
and men of the British Army garrisoned in Canada. To-day’s observer, accus- 
tomed as he is to the spectacle of newly independent nations attempting with 
arying degrees of success to rid themselves of the military presence of their 
ormer rulers, might conclude that the objective of the Canadian Government 
in the immediate post-Confederation years was to expel the British Army 
‘rom its territory. He would be wrong. It was the British Government, stretched 
then as now by its far-flung commitments on the continent of Europe and the 
perimeter of Empire, which wanted to bring its troops back home; the Cana- 
dian Government just as determinedly wanted them to stay. “It will be a 
century,” Macdonald wrote in 1869, “before we are strong enough to walk 
alone.” Be that as it might be, the British Government had no intention of 
waiting for a century, or even a twentieth of a century. By the end of 1871 
British garrisons remained only at Halifax and Esquimalt; these were with- 
drawn in 1905. 

Canadian defence was now in the hands of the Canadian Militia. The 
Militia, however, continued to be in the command of a British officer. In 1874 
he post of General Officer Commanding was created, to be occupied by an 
officer “holding the rank of Colonel, or superior rank thereto in Her Majesty’s 
Regular Army”. Though the Canadian Government could in theory exercise 
controlling part in his selection, in practice it had to be content with whoever 
he War Office decided to sent out. The rationale of the procedure was that 
it would bring a fresh eye to the strategic problems of defending Canada from 
the United States and, more importantly, would keep defence out of the arena 
of domestic politics. The rationale of the system led ultimately to its downfall. 
Two General Officers Commanding—Major-General E. T. H. Hutton (1898-1900) 
nd Major-General the Earl of Dundonald (1902-1904)—were removed from 
their posts by the Laurier Government for taking their military duties 
too seriously. Thereafter military affairs were vested in a Militia Council, 
composed of the Minister of Militia and Defence, and the Deputy Minister, 
together with the incumbent of the newly created post of Chief of the General 
Staff, and his leading Staff Officers. The principle of civilian supremacy had 
been vindicated, albeit at the expense of military efficiency. 

' During this period (1867-1914), the Canadian Government resorted to the 
“use or threat of military force on four occasions. Two—the despatch of a 
volunteer militia force of not quite 1,000 men to the Red River in 1870, and 
_ the nearly 8,000 members of the expedition sent into the North-West in 1885— 
were to put down rebellions against the established civil power. Another—the 
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oe 76 Te as 
Yukon Field Force of some 200 volunteers despatched in 1898—was to show. 
the flag to prevent American incursions from Alaska. The remaining venture 
was the provision of troops for Imperial service in South Africa in 1899-1900. © 
The British cause against the Boers was not one with which Laurier at first 
found himself in sympathy; he no more wished to despatch Canadian troops to. 
Cape Town than Macdonald, fifteen years earlier, wanted to send them to the 
Nile “to get Gladstone & Co. out of the hole’. But the pressure from English- ~ 
speaking Canada to do something in aid of Empire was too intense. With — 
his Cabinet divided and the country no less so, Laurier’s policy was designed 
above all else to avoid further division. His compromise was to authorize a ~ 
volunteer force, no greater than 1,000 men, and to pay its transportation costs F 
to and from South Africa. This force having been despatched without incident, — 
a second contingent was sent later, as well as the private army raised by | 
and named after Lord Strathcona, the High Commissioner in London. 3 


In 1898, the first of a series of navy laws passed by the German Reichstag q 
inaugurated that Flottenpolitik, or naval rivalry, between Germany and Great : 
Britain which was ended only by the Battle of Jutland. To the Dominions the | 
Admiralty turned for aid, with varying results. Australia and New Zealand, © 
deeming the British cause to be their own, responded by subscribing cash for 
dreadnoughts for the Royal Navy. The Canadian Government, its public divided | 
as during the Boer War, was compelled to equivocate. Laurier’s position was © 
_ that, contrary to what he believed to be the biased information put before the 4 
British public by the military, there was no emergency to warrant so drastic 
a departure from the principles of responsible government. If there were naval © 
preparations to be made, they would take the form of a Canadian Navy, not of 
Canadian contributions toa Grand Imperial Fleet. A Naval Bill embodying this _ 


bitter opposition of Borden’s Conservatives, the following year. Before any off 
its provisions could be implemented, the Laurier Government was defeated in 4 
the General Election of 1911. Borden promptly laid down a new naval policy, 
based on the principle of an emergency contribution. He asked Parliament to — : 
approve an appropriation of $35,000,000, to provide the Royal Navy with three 
additional dreadnoughts which the First Lord of the Admiralty—Winston Chur- : 
chill—had assured him were vital to the security of the Empire. The Cana- — 
dian Senate, with its Liberal majority, refused to pass the Bill. The declaration ~ 
of war in August 1914 found Canada with hardly any Navy of its own, and > 
having made no contribution to imperial naval defence. 


The Great War 


World war was unforeseen in Canada, as most everywhere else. It being, © 
however, the duty of military planners to think about the unthinkable, some — 
attention had been given to the problem of general mobilization and the des- — 
patch of a Canadian Expeditionary Force for service overseas in the event of a 
European conflict in which Britain was involved. Unfortunately these plans — 
were neglected, or overridden, by Borden’s Minister of Militia, Sir Sam Hughes, — 
and it was as much in spite of his zealous and frenzied improvisations as because — 
of them that the first Canadian contingent of 33,000 men (and 7,000 horses) 
arrived at Plymouth Hoe in the middle of October. They were followed, during — 
the next four years, by nearly 400,000 more. Over 60,000 were killed; among 
the survivors there must have been some, mutilated in body or mind, who en- 
vied the dead. ; : 

Had such prodigious sacrifice been foreseen, a more careful canvassing of © 
the pros and cons of Canadian belligerency might have conceivably taken place, 
the doctrine of the indivisibility of the Crown notwithstanding. In fact, there © 
was no canvassing at all. Both parties and both races—Canadians and canadiens 
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—accepted without question that British belligerency was a sufficient casus belli 
for the Dominion. “To-day we realize that Great Britain is at war”, Laurier 
declared on 4 August, “and that Canada is at war also”. 

There was no hesitation, either, in placing Canadian troops under British 
—or Anglo-French—strategic direction. But as the blood-letting in Europe got 
under way, it became evident that this confidence had been tragically misplaced. 
When the senior Canadian officer overseas protested against Canadians being 
_ thrown into the line for the attack on Givenchy without adequate planning and 


so soon after the ordeal at Ypres, he was, as he wrote, “rapped over the knuckles 


- High Command. Arthur Currie did his best. 
. It was easier, indeed, to exert influence upon grand strategy. Lloyd George 
was himself engaged in a running battle with his generals, and welcomed 
Dominion Premiers like Borden as his allies. From his strong, if anomalous, 
_ postion as a member of the Imperial War Cabinet, the Canadian Prime Minister 
_ was able to shape Allied policy for the overall conduct of the war and, to even 
greater effect, for the outlines of the approaching peace. 
: No decision of the Canadian war effort had more far-reaching effects than 
_ Sir Robert Borden’s pledge of 1 January 1916 to double the authorized strength 
of the men in uniform. This promise to place 500,000 Canadians under arms, 
made solely on the Prime Minister’s initiative and apparently with little 
consideration, led straight to the conscription crisis of 1917. In May of that 
year Borden returned from Europe convinced, as he told the House of Commons, 
“that the voluntary system will not yield further substantial results”. The 
Military Service Bill broke party lines in its passage through Parliament, 
_ French-speaking Conservatives voting against it, English-speaking Liberals 
- voting in favour. Some of the latter Borden took into a new coalition Govern- 
ment which, with the aid of unprecedented (and, many argued, unjustifiable) 
electoral manipulation, was returned to power in the General Election of 1917. 
- The Archbishop of Quebec wrote to Borden in a vain attempt to dissuade him 
_ from imposing conscription in the Province: to do so would precipitate ‘racial 
and religious war”. His warning was both timely and accurate. The ensuing 
_ disorders might not have been so violent nor so widespread had the conscript 
- system there been conducted with tact and sensibility. As it was they cast 
a long and sombre shadow on the military affairs of the Dominion for years 
m to come. 


a Let 


From the Great War to the Great Depression 


| In 1919 Canadians turned away from Europe, leaving behind their dead. 
_ However misguided it might appear to those of a later generation drawn as 
_ their fathers had been into “the vortex of militarism’, isolationism in Canada 
_ was a natural response to the four-year ordeal on the Western front. The Great 
- War remade the map, but left unchanged the scale and the projection. The 
- world was still wide. It had been made safe not, to be sure, for democracy— 
that ambition, one could tell even in 1919, had not been fulfilled—but at any 
rate for Canadians. These fortunate few inhabited, in the words of their 
_ delegate to the League of Nations, “a fire-proof house, far from inflammable 
% materials”. 

c In such a world, in such a house, military preparations were bound to 
fall into disfavour and defence policy dwindle into inattention. Whence came 
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the threat for which such preparations were needed? Where was the enemy 
against which defence policy should be made? “There is no world menace”, 
declared the leader of the Opposition during a debate on the militia estimates © 
in 1920. “The Minister says that this expenditure is needed for the defence of © 
Canada—defence against whom? There is no answer; there is no answer to be 7 
made’. The Minister’s advisers in fact had an answer: they assumed that the - 
United States was the enemy, and it figured as such in their strategic planning. | 
But they did not dare, or care, to divulge this assumption to the politicians. 


Neither Conservatives nor Liberals—nor, for that matter, most of the 
Progressives—wanted to do away with the armed forces altogether. It was 
desired that they be made efficient and economic, not necessarily in that order. 
In the climate of those times the Army—voluntary militia and permanent — 
force—was bound to fare the worst, and did. The amount voted for its upkeep ~ 
by successive Governments throughout the 1920’s grew less and less. Hardly — 
any new equipment was procured, the training of reserves became a mockery. — 
What did Canada need an army for, other than render occasional assistance . 
in aid of the civil power? And there were those who doubted it was needed — 
even for that. “I say to this Government’’, cried a Progressive M.P. in attacking ~ 
a proposal to amend the Militia Act to authorize an increase in the strength — 
of the Permanent Force from 5,000 to 10,000 men, “trust the people! The heart — 
of the Canadian people is as sound as our No. 1 ‘Hard Manitoba wheat’’. 

The Navy, at first, fared a little better. Canada entered the war, as noted, ~ 
with no navy to speak of, and ended it with not much more. In 1919 the Borden © 
Government invited Lord Jellicoe to advise it on a long-range naval policy, © 
but even the most modest of his proposals was thought to be too expensive. 
When the Minister of the Naval Service, sure of his ground, put a compromise ~ 
programme of $5 million before his party, the caucus howled him down. In the — 
event the Government settled for two destroyers and a cruiser, commissioned ~ 
in the R.C.N. in December 1920. Even this modest fleet was thought excessive by — 
the incoming Liberal Administration a year later, and one of Mackenzie King’s 
first acts of national policy was to tell the Navy it had to get by on $1.5 million ~ 
annually. This was not enough to permit any kind of sea-going force, and the - 
Navy was in fact reduced to a shore establishment for the next decade. Only — 
the Navy League objected. , 

In November 1918 Canada had no air force, but she had airmen—the ~ 
official figure of nearly 23,000 is far short of those Canadians who served in — 
the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service. Canada’s airmen had 
more things working for them as a permanent post-war force than did the 
two established services. The R.C.N. was handicapped by its inconspicuous 
part in the war effort, by the high capital costs of a sea-going fleet, by the © 
threat to Canadian autonomy posed by strategic doctrines favoured by the 
Admiralty, above all, by the divisive effects of naval policy upon public 
opinion. The Army’s future was placed in doubt by the determination of most 
of those who served to turn their backs upon the ordeal from which they had 
just emerged and to have as little to do as possible with military life in future. 
But for those who fought in, and survived, the war in the air, aviation opened 
up glittering prospects of a new and exciting post-war career. Far more than 
the other professions of arms, military aviation seemed clearly adaptable to 
peacetime service, above all in Canada where exploring, prospecting, fire- 
fighting, transporting goods and passengers, were only the most obvious uses 
to which a nations air power might be put when not in combat. An Air Board, 
designed to formulate and then to execute the Dominion’s aviation policy, was 
constituted in June 1919; in February 1920 it recommended the creation of 
a Canadian Air Force, whose members would combine training for wartime 
flying with “useful civil duties’. With the authorization, in 1923, of the prefix 
“Royal”, the R.C.A.F. came into being. But the glamour attending the birth 
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q of the junior service did not cause it to escape the malnutrition from which 
all branches of Canadian military life continued to suffer during the 1920’s. 


| ; Z 


The decision taken in 1922 to replace the two government departments 
previously concerned with defence (Militia and Defence, and Naval Service) 


by a single Ministry of National Defence met with everyone’s approval. But 
_ the efficiency of administration expected of the new Department was delayed 


_ by internal rivalry, principally that between the former Chief of the General 


« 


' Staff, who under the new organization became Chief of Staff, Department of 


‘ 


National Defence, and the Director of the Naval Service. The latter officer, 
Commodore Hose (now Rear Admiral, ret.), did not take kindly to the concept 


of military hegemony in naval matters, and worked tirelessly to frustrate it, 
with the result that in May 1927 an Order-in-Council abolished the post of 
_ Chief of Staff, Department of National Defence, restoring that of Chief of the 
_ General Staff; a further Order-in-Council of the following year changed the 
title of the Director of the Naval Service to that of Chief of Naval Staff 
- emphasizing that the government’s principal military and naval advisors were 
- equal in status. The R.C.A.F. remained under military jurisdiction until 1938, 
_ when it acquired autonomy and a Chief of the Air Staff. 


Apart from employing small detachments of troops in aid of the civil 


_ power, the Government made no use of its armed forces in military operations 
_ from the time of the Armistice to the outbreak of the Second World War. On 


only one occasion was it called upon to do so; this was in 1922, when the British 
Government (really Lloyd George and Winston Churchill) issued their cele- 
brated appeal to the Dominions for troops to help hold the line against Mustapha 
Kemal at Chanak. Though the leader of the Opposition, Arthur Meighen, 
thought that Canada’s response to this appeal should have been “Ready, aye 


. ready; we stand by you’, the Liberal Government (and its 65 Progressive 


supporters) were neither ready nor willing. 


Canadians, it has been observed, are an unmilitary people. That being the 
case, it is fitting that the most important assignment carried out by the Canadian 


‘military during the years between the two World Wars was of an unmilitary 


nature. The Department of National Defence created and administered through- 


out the Depression the system of work relief camps to which able-bodied, single, 


- homeless, unemployed men might at their own request be admitted and cared 
_ for, while engaged in useful labour. The scheme was largely the inspiration of 


the then Chief of the General Staff, Major General (now General, ret.) A. G. L. 


_ McNaughton, to which it owed what success it enjoyed. One misconception 


concerning the camp system persists to this day, and deserves to be dispelled. 
It is said that the camps, being run by the Department of National Defence, 
were operated on strict military lines, and that military discipline was imposed 
upon the inmates. That is untrue. In fact the Department, conscious of un- 
favourable publicity, bent over backwards to avoid creating a military atmos- 
phere. But the camps became a symbol of all that was thought hateful of the 
Bennett Government, and were very bitterly attacked. The image of the Cana- 
dian military, which was not all it might have been, suffered further as a result 
of its association in what was intended to be a humanitarian enterprise. In his 
campaign preceding the General Election of 1935, Mackenzie King promised to 
abolish the camps if returned to power; he was, and he did. 


The Rise of the Dictators and the Road to War 


With very few exceptions—notably J. W. Dafoe of Winnipeg—Canadians 
whether in public or private life failed to recognize Fascist Italy and Nazi 


_ Germany for what they were before it was too late. Totalitarianism was thought 


to be merely an aggravation of that malaise from which Europe traditionally 


suffered; there was little if any suspicion that it might be a distinctively twen- 
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tieth-century phenomenon arising from the tensions and insecurities of twen- 4 
tieth-century man. The fascist apparition was no new menace for which the old — 
responses would no longer suffice, but a rebirth of the intrigues, the rivalries, q 
the nationalisms of prewar European diplomacy. Thus it required no special q 
explanation, created no new problems, needed no exceptional precautions. 4 

To this misinterpretation was joined a profound distrust of the one method ~ 
which might, in retrospect, have deterred the dictatorships from their more ~ 
reckless aggressions. Collective security—the pooling by governments of their ~ 
capacity to wage armed and economic warfare—was anathema to every Canadian ~ 
administration of the inter-war period, but it was particularly distasteful to — 
the administrations over which Mackenzie King presided. He was equally ~ 
suspicious of the institution through which collective security might have been ~ 
exercised. He referred to it as “an international war office’, and never lost his ~ 
conviction that, as he remarked to Churchill in May 1944, if there had been no | 
League of Nations there would have been no war among the nations. 4 

Given these attitudes, it was inevitable that the Canadian Government — 
reacted coolly to the attempt to organize economic sanctions against Mussolini 
when his troops invaded Ethiopia. “No interest in Ethiopia, of any nature what- 
ever, is worth the life of a single Canadian citizen”. So spoke Ernest Lapointe — 
from a platform in Quebec City in September 1935, with Mackenzie King sitting q 
approvingly at his side. When, six weeks later, the Canadian representative at — 
Geneva on his own initiative proposed the extension of sanctions to oil (ine | 
commodity on which Mussolini’s legions most urgently depended), his Govern- 4 
ment, outraged, repudiated his action. Had it not done so, the Prime Minister — 
told the House of Commons early in 1936, “the whole of Europe might have been ~ 
aflame’”’. { 

In the summer of 1937, Mackenzie King visited Hitler in Germany. It was — 
not a wholly useful confrontation. It was true that the Canadian Prime Minister i 
did not let the opportunity pass of stressing in Berlin what he had felt unable ] 
to state in London, namely, that in the event of “a war of aggression, nothing in 4 
the world would keep the Canadian people from being at the side of Britain”. : 
Yet so great were the Fihrer’s powers of mesmerizing impressionable visitors — 
that the Canadian Prime Minister returned from Nazi Germany more than ever — 
convinced that a war caused by its aggression was unlikely. “Of this I am © 
certain”, he reported to the Canadian people, “that neither the governments ~ 
nor the peoples of any of the countries I have visited desire war, or view the © 
possibility of war between each other, as other than likely to end in self-destruc- — 
tion, and the destruction of European civilization itself.” That the destruction — 
of European civilization was precisely the object of the man he had so recently — 
talked with in the Reichskanzlei was a thought unlikely to have crossed the — 
mind of the Canadian Prime Minister; for, as was remarked of him in a different 
connection, “Mr. King never quite got it into his head during his economic — 
studies at Toronto and Harvard that our civilization is dominated by carnivorous — 
animals.” 

Upon these assumptions and with these assessments, the Government 
shaped its external and defence policies along the road that was to lead to war. 
In external affairs the policy was appeasement, and support for appeasement. 
(The word had not, in those days, taken on its contemporary invidious sig- 
nificance.) In defence, the policy was cautious rearmament. It might be thought 
remarkable that given the climate of Canadian opinion, and the peculiar — 
intelligence of the outside world with which external policies were fashioned, 
any sort of rearmament was embarked upon. Perhaps it was. Yet it should be 
remembered that as a consequence of the neglect of the 1920s and the further 
depletion of the depression years, the defence establishment had been allowed 
to deteriorate to the point of virtual decrepitude. General McNaughton’s final — 
act as Chief of the General Staff was to compose a lengthy memorandum ~ 
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_ solemnly warning the Prime Minister that “the situation... with respect to 
equipment and ammunition is one that can be viewed only with the gravest 
concern”. The Mackenzie King Government, which inherited McNaughton’s 
warning from the preceding Bennett administration, was disposed to agree. 
Total expenditure on defence rose from $22,305,299 in 1934-35 to $27,378,541 
_ in 1935-36, and to $34,799,192 in 1938-39. Equipment and training were im- 
q proved accordingly. 

But what was done fell far short of what might have been done and of 
what (it is possible to argue in retrospect) ought to have been done. The Prime 
-Minister’s continuing suspicions of “Downing Street domination” beset and 
_ bedevilled defence preparations involving co-operation with the United King- 
q dom. Attempts by British officials to plan for wartime defence production and 
_ supply in advance of the outbreak of war were rebuffed, as was the Air Min- 
proposal in 1938 for training R:A.F. pilots and aircrew in Canada. 

f 

i 
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The Second World War 


In contrast to the automatic declaration of belligerency twenty-five years 
earlier, Canada entered the Second World War a week after the declaration of 
war by the United Kingdom. The delay was useful in allowing the Prime 
Minister to keep his repeated promise that “‘Parliament would decide’ whether 
- Canada would go to war or not, in underlining the Dominion’s right to neutrality 
‘(not that there was much neutralist sentiment), and not least in allowing 
' certain materials of war to be hustled across the border from the United States 
_ before the formal state of belligerency could invoke the restrictions of the 
Neutrality Acts. 

I A further contrast was that from the outset of the Second World War 
there loomed insistently and obsessively the question of conscription. Mac- 
_kenzie King’s first major policy statement of the war had been to assure 
Parliament and the nation that “‘the present Government believe that conscrip- 
: tion of men for overseas service will not be a necessary or an effective step. 
_ No such measure will be introduced by the present Administration”. In April 
1942 the Government took the unusual step of asking the electorate, by means 
for a national plebiscite, to release it from this commitment; the affirmative 
response provided the mandate, but, as Mackenzie King noted in his diary, 
“the returns from Quebec were quite depressing” in that French Canada had 
voted strongly against the question put to it. The Prime Minister concluded 
- “that to keep Canada united, we would have to do all in our power [to keep] 
_ from reaching the point where necessity for conscription for overseas would 
arise’. 

This consideration, more than any other, caused the Government to scru- 
_ tinize more carefully, perhaps, than any of the Allies, the military and political 
implications of those operations in which Canadian troops were asked to 
_ participate. Unlike the First World War, in which the Canadians had been 
_ ordered into action against the better judgment of senior Canadian officers, there 
_ developed in the Second a settled procedure of political consultation before 
units of the Canadian Army might be committed to military operations. The 
War Office (or the appropriate British or Allied authority) was to consult with 
_ the General Officer Commanding the Canadian Army overseas; this officer 
might use his own discretion in minor projects of a temporary nature, but if 
_ he was in any doubt at all he was expected to consult with the Canadian 
_ Government at Ottawa. This procedure came into conflict with the need for 
_ the utmost secrecy concerning the military plans involved, but it prevailed 
- notwithstanding. 


Be In the event it proved impossible for the Government to refrain from 
- conscripting men for service overseas. An order-in-council providing for the 
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immediate drafting of 16, 000 N.R.M.A. men was approved on 23 November — ' 
1944; of these, some 12,000 were sent overseas, some 10,000 reached Europe, — 
some 2,500 saw action. The ordeal out of which this decision emerged saw the © 
resignation of two Cabinet Ministers (Ralston because he thought the proposal — 
did not go far enough, Power because he felt it went too far) and the bringing @ ) 
of pressure to bear on the Government by the Army High Command. These — 
dramatic events were to have their effect upon the relations of civilian and 4 


military public servants long after the German surrender on 5 May 1945. 


The Imperial War Cabinet, which had provided the Dominions with a | 
voice in the higher direction of war during the Great War, was not revived | 


during the Second World War. That it remained dormant, despite the occasional 
efforts of the Australians and others to bring it to life, was largely the result 
_of the refusal of the Canadian Prime Minister to participate. Mackenzie King 


was convinced, as he remarked in both Ottawa and London in 1941, that the 4 


existing system of consultation, based mainly on the cables which flowed in 
increasing number between the Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth, 


was preferable to any wartime gathering of Prime Ministers in London : 


a 
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where they would lose touch with their Cabinet colleagues and their publics © 


(and where, he might have added, they would have been too much exposed 


‘ 


to the expertise of the British bureaucracy). Another reason for his not ; 


wanting to become a member of an Imperial War Cabinet was that he felt 


it much more important to remain in North America for close consultation — 


2 


4 


with the President of the United States. His friendship with Roosevelt was — 


instrumental in bringing about that historic confrontation at Ogdensburg, N.Y., 


from which the Permanent Joint Board on Defence was born, and the no less q 
significant Hyde . Park Agreement of April 1941 which had the effect of wiping — 


out the Canada-U.S. border for purposes of defence production. 
But after the United States itself entered the war, and Churchill and Roose- 


velt began to forge their own special relationship, the favoured position of 


Canada in the councils of the wartime Allies not unnaturally deteriorated. 


Inevitable as this deterioration appears in retrospect, the Canadian Prime — 
Minister did not take kindly to it; his diary and his correspondence are filled — 
with expressions of his annoyance at Canada’s exclusion from this meeting © 
or that conference, or the failure of more dominant figures to consult as fully — 
as he felt they ought to have done. Much of Canada’s diplomatic energy— — 


perhaps too much—was at this time (1943-45) diverted into endeavours to 
attain what its Government regarded to be appropriate recognition for its war 


effort and, even more important, appropriate representation on the various © 
institutions which had come into being to conduct wartime strategy and plan — 


for the post-war future. 
In the course of the war, the Dominion’s own institutional machinery under- 


went significant modifications. The centralization of authority under a single | 
Minister of National Defence responsible for all three Services quickly proved | 
under the pressures of war too great to be borne by any one man, especially — 


after the complex arrangements involved in the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan were added to the load. New portfolios—a Minister of National 


Defence for Air, a Minister of National Defence for Naval Services, and an — 


Associate Minister of National Defence—were accordingly created in 1940, 
together with the new Department of Munitions and Supply presided over 
throughout the war by C. D. Howe. These Ministers, together with the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance, comprised (occasionally with others) 
the personnel of the War Committee of the Cabinet, an inner grouping of key 


figures which became pretty much the effective policy-making and administering © 


body of the Canadian war effort. Not the least important development of the 


wartime machinery of government was the introduction of certain procedures - 
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(such as the taking and circulating of Cabinet minutes) designed to make 
_ cabinet business more expeditious. / 


Wars are seldom beneficial to legislatures, and during the Second World 


War the influence of the Canadian Parliament upon policy dwindled to an 
all-time low. A certain waning of its influence was doubtless inescapable, but 
_the prestige of Parliament suffered unnecessarily because of the Government’s 
addiction to orders-in-council. In the United Kingdom, Churchill was criticized 
for treating Westminster too cavalierly, and devised secret sessions partly in 
order to offset this criticism. The device of a secret meeting of the House of 
_Commons was employed once in Ottawa (on 24 February 1942); it was not, 


in the Prime Minister’s judgment, an unqualified success. “There seemed,” 


_ he wrote afterwards, “to be a general acceptance of the view that it was well 


not to unduly arouse the fears of the public by having a further Secret Session”. 


Public sessions continued to leave much to be desired. A member of the War 
Committee of the Cabinet, C. G. Power, recalled in later years that “members 
learned of decisions from their seats in the House, in many instances long after 
action had been taken. If they objected, they were told that there was a war 
On’: 


| Planning the Post-War future 


Mackenzie King did little to encourage public discussion of what kind of 


_ policies and institutions were needed to keep the peace and promote the 


prosperity of the post-war world. ‘‘The more public discussion is diverted to 


: questions about what is going to be the attitude of this country and that 
- country at the peace table and in the post-war period”, he remarked in the 
House of Commons in March 1943, ‘‘the less the country will be impressed with 


the fact that this war itself is not yet won’. His own thinking on the subject 


‘ underwent important, though possibly not fundamental, changes. He remained 
- (as noted above) sceptical of collective security, at least of the League of 


Nations variety, and hostile to the notion that force would be needed to 


restrain the ambitions of future aggressors. But he conceded that ‘“‘where a 


mad man is rushing around a community with a shot-gun or a sword the 
first step is to relieve him of the weapons he carries’. His advisers were pre- 
pared to go a little further. Mr. Lester Pearson, then (1944) Minister-Counsel- 
lor of the Canadian Embassy at. Washington, who as a young diplomat at 


Geneva had witnessed with dismay the Government’s sabotaging of collective 


security in 1935, was a more staunch defender of the method than his Prime 
Minister: ‘“‘That collective system which was spurned in Peace’, he remarked 
in a speech to the Canadian Club of Toronto, “has proven to be our salvation 
in war’’. 

The Canadian Government gave its blessing—it was hardly in a position 
to do otherwise—to that system of post-war international organization worked 
out by the Great Powers at Dumbarton Oaks in the fall of 1944, with its 
Security Council on which those Powers would enjoy a commanding influence 
safeguarded by the veto. But it was by no means ready to acquiesce in what 
Mackenzie King described in Parliament (4 August 1944) as “the simple divi- 
sion of the world between great powers and the rest’’. Its own conception was 
well set out by the Prime Minister in these words: 


The great powers are called by that name simply because they possess 
great power. The other states of the world possess power—and, there- 
fore, the capacity to use it for the maintenance of peace—in varying 
degrees ranging from almost zero in the case of the smallest and weakest 
states up to a military potential not very far behind that of the great 
powers. 
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In determining what states should be represented on the (Security — 
Council with the great powers, it is, I believe, necessary to apply the © 
functional idea. Those countries which have most to contribute to © 
the maintenance of the peace of the world should be most frequently — 
selected. The military contribution actually made during this war by — 


the members of the United Nations provides one good working basis for 
a selective principle of choice. 


This important statement provided the rationale for two key Canadian concepts 1 


often reiterated during the post-war period: the functional principle of 
United Nations activity (leading, at San Francisco, to the inclusion as integral 


parts of the United Nations system such organs as the Trusteeship Council . 


and the Economic and Social Council), and of Canadian representation on such 


, 


‘ 
¥ 


organs; and the notion that Canada, while not a Great Power, was most certainly 4 
not a small power, and might therefore be properly referred to as a Middle © 


Power, with the prerogatives and privileges of Middle Powerdom. Elaborated 
with considerable force and subtlety by Canadian representatives, these prin- 
ciples made their mark upon the Charter, and secured for Canada a more im- 
portant role (e.g., as a member of the U.N. Atomic Energy Commission) than 
the Big Three had ever envisaged on its behalf. 


From UN to NATO 


ye. Mee 


The commendable thing about the functionalist approach was that it © 


linked power to performance, status to stature: a nation unprepared to make 
the effort could not expect to remain a member in good standing of the inter- 
national establishment. But by this criterion the very originator of functionalism 


seemed headed, during the immediate post-war years, for an outsider’s role. © 


For all the talk, during the war itself, of Canada’s part in what Mackenzie 
King called ‘the new world order’, it now seemed as if the nation were re- 
turning to the discredited isolationism of the 1930s. Thus the Canadian Gov- 
ernment declined to take part in the military occupation of Germany. Such 


abnegation of responsibility could hardly help the Government’s claims upon 
Middle Power privileges, as its High Commissioner in London noted in January 


1946. ‘Addison (Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs) raised the question 


of our membership in the two principal councils in the United Nations Organiza- — 


tion. I stated what I believe to be the Canadian point of view but I could 


not help thinking that our position would be very much stronger if at the 


same time we were not planning to limit our commitments and, indeed, 
avoid our obligations in connection with such problems as the occupation 
of Germany. We are now planning to withdraw our forces this year which is 
a source of very great embarrassment to the U.K.’”’. Within the next two years, 
Canada refused to serve on United Nations commissions in Kashmir and 
Palestine (Mr. Justice I. C. Rand was a member of the Palestine Commission 


but as an individual not acting on governmental instructions); membership ~ 


on the U.N. Temporary Commission on Korea was accepted only at the urgent 
persuasion of President Truman, and then with great reluctance and misgivings. 


These withdrawals from reality signified not so much the state of mind of 
the Canadian people as the increasingly idiosyncratic conduct of their affairs 
by their aging (and ailing) Prime Minister. Mackenzie King’s colleagues 
and advisers did all they could to keep the damage to a minimum. Nor were 
they unsuccessful. From them came the proposal, suggested publicly by an 
official of the Department of External Affairs as early as August 1947, that 
Canada might join with other nations in ‘‘creating new international political 
institutions to maintain peace’’, later elaborated in the suggestion that the two 
North American nations might join with the members of the newly created 
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‘Western European Union in some sort of trans-Atlantic security pact. From 
these beginnings the North Atlantic Treaty Organization emerged two years 
Plater. - | 
Canada’s military commitments to NATO, though on a far lesser scale (even 
allowing for discrepancies in population and resources) than those of the 
United States, were no less whole-hearted. Canadians had more reason than 
many of the Western democracies to understand how very slim had become 
the hope that international politics might in future witness that unity of the 
_ great powers assumed in the Charter of the United Nations. Disclosure late in 
1945 of Soviet espionage in the Canadian capital revealed, at least to members 
_ of the Government, the reckless perfidy of Marshal Stalin: if public disillusion- 
_ment did not come until the extinction of liberal institutions in Czechoslovakia 
in February 1948, it came then with sobering clarity. “The Soviet Union”, re- 
“marked the Minister of National Defence a few months after the Czech 
piscedy, “has flouted war-won friendships, obstinately obstructed every move 
' to arrive at understanding, and promoted chaos and disorder and the darkness 
of the iron curtain ... It has produced an attitude in Canada towards defence . 
_which is quite different from any that we ever had before in peacetime’. With 
full public backing the Canadian Government made its contribution to the 
military build-up in Western Europe (though opinion wavered in places when 
4 the cee tee prospect of rearming West Germany loomed before it in 
1954). 


4 Misgiving was not confined to the left wing when, in that same year, the 


% Secretary of State enunciated what came to be known as the doctrine 


of “massive retaliation’. The notion that the great deterrent to Soviet thrusts 
into Western Europe would not in future consist of NATO’s conventionally armed 
E troops with their screen of fighter aircraft and their supporting navies but 
4 rather of the Strategic Air Command of the United States, ready at a 
moment’s notice to drop its continent-searing weapons upon a hundred or 
more of the enemy’s centres of population and industry, did not sit well with 
many of Washington’s allies. Of these, the Canadian Government was among 
_ the first to disclose its alarm and apprehension. In a series of published state- 
ments and speeches (and doubtless in many confidential despatches which were 
not published), the Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, 
; pointed out that massive retaliation, so far from deterring conventional assault, 
was more likely to encourage it: neither conscience nor common sense was 
likely to countenance the certain death of a hundred or more million innocents, 
q at least half of whom lived in the countries under attack, as a reprisal against 
the foray of a Soviet conventionally armed division. Unless the West was to 
remain paralysed by the awesomeness of its own retaliatory power, a new 
strategy had to be devised, a strategy fitting punishment to crime, a strategy 
providing the proper proportions of force. “Except in the event of a reciprocal 
: spasm of mutual annihilation”, Mr. Pearson wrote in a book published in 
1955, “the free world’s force should be used only for limited political objec- 
tives, of which the chief will be to deter aggression; or if it breaks out, to 
localize it, defeat it, and prepare the way for a peace settlement. This is some- 
thing different from the doctrine of massive retaliation”. 


So it was. But there remained a great gulf fixed between the objectives 
urged by NATO’s military planners and the actual number of armed divisions 
that the member governments were ready to put at their disposal. The Alliance 
yielded to the temptation to rely on nuclear fire-power to redress the balance 
. between its own forces and those of the Soviet Union (placed by the conven- 
tional wisdom of the day at 175 divisions). Conforming to this doctrine, the 
Canadian Government accepted in 1958 a nuclear role for the R.C.A.F. air 
division in Western Europe. Reassuring statements about “tactical nuclear 
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warfare”, “strike-reconnaissance” or “battlefield interdiction” did not conceal ~ 
from the sceptical that the discredited strategy of massive retaliation had been — 
continued in all but name, nor that Canada had become a party to its 
continuation. 4 

Though the Government had taken on a nuclear role, it did not consent : 
to take on nuclear weapons. The reasons for its refusal are complex, not — 
to say controversial: they have to do with the divided state of Canadian public | 
opinion; to the presence within the Cabinet (in the person of Mr. Howard : 
Green) of an influential and persuasive advocate of delay on the grounds that 
too hasty acceptance of nuclear weapons might prejudice the prospects of — 
disarmament; not least to the then Prime Minister’s difficulty, evident in 
more than atomic affairs, in coming down decisively on one side of a fence — 
or the other. While Conservative Ministers wrestled with their constituencies, ' 
their consciences and one another, the Liberals (and New Democrats) stood — 
more or less firmly for atomic abnegation. But in January 1963 there took — 
place a remarkable reversal of opposition policy. Mr. Pearson, in a carefully © 
prepared statement, announced his party’s conversion to a nuclear strategy. 
Canada, he declared, should acquire tactical defensive nuclear warheads for — 
those of its weapons systems requiring them for full efficiency. He claimed — 
that Canada, under the Diefenbaker Government, had already committeed itself 
to a nuclear role: “As a Canadian, I am ashamed if we accept commitments ‘ 
and then refuse to discharge them’. Mr. Diefenbaker displayed no shame. “This — 
is not time”, he told Parliament on 25 January, “for hardened decisions that — 
cannot be altered”. But he was unable to carry his Minister of National Defence, ~ 
and other members of the Cabinet, any further along the road of procrastination. — 
Amidst a wave of ministerial resignations unprecedented in Canadian political © 
life, the Government was twice defeated on want of confidence motions in 
the House of Commons. Dissolution came on 6 February. | 

It would be a rash political scientist indeed who, even today, would — 
venture to state with certainty what effect the nuclear issue had on the 
outcome of the campaign.. With a minority government and less than half of — 
the popular vote (and that less than half by no means a pro-nuclear vote), 
the new Prime Minister could hardly claim a mandate to usher Canadians > 
over the nuclear threshold. Nevertheless, that is what he had pledged himself 
to do, and nobody, not even the New Democratic Party, was ready to stop 
him. Accordingly Mr. Pearson’s Government entered into the necessary — 
negotiations with the United States, and by early 1964, after six years of 
uncertainty and delay, the Bomarc missiles at North Bay and La Macaza were 
finally equipped with their atomic warheads, as were the R.C.A.F. squadrons 
based in West Germany. Those based in France, however, had to await. 
approval by the French Government before acquiring nuclear capability; or, 
failing that, be transferred to a more indulgent jurisdiction than that of 
General de Gaulle. 


War and. Peace on the Periphery 


That the defence perimeter of the nations calling themselves “the Free. 
World” was by no means confined to Western Europe became evident in June 
1950, with the North Korean attack upon the Republic of Korea. Resolutions 
authorizing the creation of a United Nations command to resist this aggression, 
and to mobilize the necessary military resources, passed the Security Council 
only on account of the fortuitous absence of the Soviet representative. The 
‘Canadian Government responded by offering, on 12 July, three R.C.N. 
destroyers, and long-range air transport assistance by the R.C.A.F. It decided, 
at that stage, not to send troops. But the following month, when R.O.K. and 
United States forces had been pressed back to the Pusan bridgehead, and 
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_ rumours of resort to the atomic bomb had begun to agitate the capitals, the 
Canadian Government announced its decision to form a specially recruited 
brigade, the so-called Canadian Army Special Force, to serve in Korea if the 
‘possibility of useful service still existed. There was little opposition to this 
move in Parliament or in the country, the Conservative critics confining their 
criticism to the fact that it had been necessary to resort to special enlistment | 
in order to raise the requisite number of troops. An advance party of 350 
arrived in Korea after the Chinese intervention had created what the U.N. 
Commander rightly described as ‘an entirely new war”. 
: By the time it ended in the truce signed in July 1953, 10,587 Canadians 
had enlisted in the special volunteer force; of these, 3,134 were from the 
' province of Quebec, a proportion slightly higher than that of the population 
‘of Quebec to the population of the whole country, while the proportion of 
‘@ French-speaking Canadians in the special force was almost exactly that 
% of French-speaking Canadians to the total population. If, therefore, Canada 
- continued to share with Iceland the doubtful distinction of being the only 
- member of the North Atlantic Alliance not to have introduced compulsory 
military service, it reflected not so much the unwillingness of any sector of 
the Canadian community to sacrifice for freedom as the unwillingness of 
their Government to risk opening the old wounds of the conscription issue. 

A year after the truce in Korea, Canada was called upon to undertake 
- another, though different kind of, “police action” in the Far East. This was 
- in Indo-China, where in the aftermath of the collapse of French power before 
the communist-led forces of the Vietminh, Canada, together with India and 
Poland, was asked to accept membership on three International Commissions— 
_ one each for Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia—created by the Geneva Conference 
- to supervise the working of the armistice agreement. The Canadian Govern- 
- ment had not sought these responsibilities; indeed, word of the invitation to 
_ participate seems to have come to it as a complete surprise. But, having been 
- asked, the Canadian Government accepted, under no illusions, as its state- 
ment of acceptance made clear, “about the magnitude and complexity of the 
, task’, Providing personnel, military and diplomatic, for the Truce Commissions 
placed the Departments of National Defence and External Affairs under con- 
siderable strain. A group of army officers were flown in from Korea, and 
"0 more left immediately from defence headquarters at Ottawa. At any 
given time during the next few years, the number of Canadians serving 
with the Indo-China truce commissions was rarely less than 150. 

The term “police action’, indiscriminately applied to the very different 
kinds of operations in Korea and Indo-China, obscures more than it makes 
clear. Police action in Korea was war in the conventional sense: an army in 
the field sought to impose military defeat upon an armed adversary. Police 
action in Indo-China was the action of a corps of observers, confined by their 
mandate (and by their equipment) to investigation and report. The kind of 
police action in which Canada became involved following the Anglo-French 
invasion at Suez in November 1956 was something else again. It is easier, 
perhaps, to state what it was not than what it was. It was not a Korean-type 
military force. It was not intended to fight the Anglo-French invaders or 
any other. It was not equipped to fight. It was intended, rather, to exert a 
pacifying, tranquillizing influence upon the situation into which it was injected, 
and so help restore peace, order and good government. In this it was successful, 
but only because the other militarily superior forces in the area were prepared 
to allow it to be. In the similar operation mounted four years later in the 
Congo, the United Nations policemen found local authority divided, the situa- 
tion chaotic, their own mandate confused and their safety imperilled. 

Canada’s experience in UNEF and UNOC, which brought the country 
considerable kudos at comparatively little cost, has encouraged strategists 
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both in and out of arm-chairs to argue that a Hiphet priority among Canadian 4 


defence options ought to be given to peace-keeping under United Nations q 
auspices; a small but not uninfluential body of opinion styling itself ° ‘positive A 
neutralist” has indeed urged that Canada renounce its old-fashioned military — 
alliances the better to be able to participate in the tasks of para-military police . 
action among that increasingly large number of nations which regard such — a 
alliances with suspicion. The present Government has declined to go so far. A 
But it evidently looks with favour upon the idea that Canada might become — a 
peace-keeper to the nations, an international policeman on a regular beat. © 
Such an idea is not unworthy, but those who urge it as a policy do well to © 
reflect that in the eyes of those who live in the precinct Canada is not especially | 
well equipped for the job. Gandhi wore a loin-cloth, not a grey flannel suit; * 
his complexion was brown, not white; and it remains at least an open question © 
whether the doctrines of the Mahatma have any relevance in a world in which — 
governments continue to jostle and fight for power. A recent statement of the © 


positive neutralist position argues that while ‘‘there still is, and there will be 


for a long time yet, a contest between East and West, between Communist and — 


Western values”, that contest will from now on “be decided not by cold war > 
but by which values win, or lose, the support of the new and uncommitted 


nations’. This is a plausible case, easily argued; but it cannot yet be asserted, © 


as its author asserts it, as a fact of life. Would that it were. 


Defending the Continent 


Reflections of a very different order are induced by turning to the prepara- — 
tions made or contemplated by successive Canadian Governments to help © 
defend the continent from nuclear attack by the U.S.S.R. Soon after August — 
1949, when the Soviet Union successfully detonated an atomic bomb, it became © 


evident that its government satisfied all too well the designation of “enemy”: — 
it was malevolently disposed towards the West and possessed, henceforward, 
the means to express its ill-will in a devastating surprise attack. In August 


1951, negotiations between Canada and the United States were consummated in — 
an agreement under which the American Government undertook to pay two- | 


thirds of the costs of construction, equipment and maintenance of a chain of 
radar installations—the so-called Pinetree Line—reaching from Vancouver 
Island into the Peace River district, down through the northern states of the 


American prairie, up again into Ontario and Quebec and ending at the Atlantic ‘ 


Coast of Newfoundland. Two other radar chains—the Mid-Canada line and the 


Distant Early Warning system—were built further north, the former at — 
Canada’s expense, the latter (three times more costly) at that of the United ~ 


States. Their existence brought United States service personnel into the Cana- 
dian northlands on an unprecedented scale. Coming and going at will, occasion- 
ally imposing its jurisdiction upon Canadians in their own country, the American 


presence was not well received by Canadian public opinion. Criticism of the : 


early warning system tended to centre on this aspect of sovereignty, neglecting 


the more fundamental questions of whether its enormous cost was worth in- J 
curring in the era of the intercontinental missile (which it could neither detect — 


nor intercept), or better expended upon forces designed to deal with brush- 
fires rather than with the apocalypse. 

A similar preoccupation with sovereignty rather than with iy seemed 
to attend Canadian reactions to the creation in 1958 of the North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD). The command of NORAD, charged with the de- 
fence of North America against bomber attack, was assigned to a U.S. officer. 


But his deputy was a Canadian, and while the American commanders came and ~ | 
went, the deputy, in the person of Air Marshal Roy Slemon, R.C.A.F., stayed at — 


the job from the outset, acquiring in the process a store of expertise and 


experience assuring him of the respect and confidence of senior American — 
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ers. His prestige seemed undiminished even after the Canadian Coveniment 
sed, at the time of the Cuban crisis of October 1962, to place the R.C.A.F. 
ponent of NORAD’s defences in a condition of emergency alert. 


_ No aspect of national strategy in the age of the hydrogen bomb and the 
ong range missile has caused more anguished perplexity than what is known, 
00 euphemistically perhaps, as “civil defence”. No government concerned, as 
, ought to be, with safeguarding its citizens in every possible eventuality could 
roperly neglect the appalling prospect that deterrence might not work. Some 
preparation, therefore, for surviving a nuclear attack should accordingly be 
‘made, the more confidently in the expectation that an impressive civil defence 
programme might itself increase the effectiveness of the deterrent, offering to 
any would-be aggressor evidence of the nation’s determination to survive and so, 
lopefully, helping to stay his hand. 


But it was not, of course, anything like as straightforward as that. Could 
t not be argued that civil defence, so far from deterring an aggressor, would 
nly cause him to increase his scale of attack? Might he not misread the signals, 
nistaking a strategy of deterrence for a strategy of pre-emption? Again, granted — 
hat something should be done, how much should be done? An all-out civil 
efence effort might only intensify the arms race. And even if it purchased 
‘s urvival, how much was survival worth in any case. “Are we to flee like haunted 
¢ reatures’’, George Kennan demanded rhetorically in a famous series of lectures, 
from one defensive device to another, each more costly and humiliating than 
ne one before?...If I thought that this was the best the future held for us, I 
‘should be tempted to join those who say... ‘let us at least walk like men, with 
‘our heads up, so long as we are permitted to walk at all’.”’ What did it profit 
nation, any more than a man, if, in saving itself, it lost its soul? 

_ Confronted by these questions, some at least as much theological as tech- 
ological in their nature, the Canadian government, like other governments, 
ttempted to steer a middle and, it hoped, a reasonable course. It did not aban- 
don civil defence; equally, it did not take it seriously as an integral part of the 
national security policy. 3 
Cabinet ministers and key federal civil servants were to take refuge in a 
heavily protected bunker whose location, a carefully guarded secret, was com- 
monly known to be at Carp, Ontario, some 25 miles due west of the capital. The 
‘Canadian army was made responsible for rescue work and revival of areas 
i] rought under nuclear attack, and training of personnel, both permanent force 
and reserve, was altered accordingly. But the average citizen was left to fend 
for himself, armed (if he so desired) with a goverment loan and a pamphlet 
from the Queen’s Printer, “Your Basement Fallout Shelter”. 

C 


Producing for Defence 


: Having by the remarkable arrangement of the Hyde Park Agreement (see 
above) become an integral part of the continental arsenal of democracy, Cana- 
dians. looked forward to more of the same when it became apparent, by 1947 
or 1948, that instead of peace a Cold War of infinite duration had settled upon 
the world. This expectation may have been naive, but it was intense. More than 
any other NATO country, Canada had pressed for the inclusion in the North 
Atlantic Treaty of Article II which enjoins the members to “seek to eliminate 
ponflict in their international economic policies’ and to “encourage economic 
‘collaboration between any or all of them’’. It seemed only fair, it was indeed 
‘only logical, that nations standing together in defence of frecious (or any rate 
‘of ‘Western Europe), pooling their armour, their manpower and their wits in a 
u ique peace-time coalition force-in-being, should extend their co-operation 


to the production of defence equipment. 
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ment’’. This SE of 26 October 1950 was agreement in BRAG ae a 
Korean War was not a total war. The centripetal forces which had drawn the 
members of the Grand Alliance into their wartime unity faltered in the ‘fifties’. 
After the death of Stalin (March 1953), men of good will and high intelligence” 
might all the more legitimately come to quite different conclusions about the 
strategy and tactics of Soviet policy: lacking agreement on the nature of the 
challenge, how could they be expected to agree on their response? The sense 
of urgency which compelled the NATO nations to allocate up to half of their 
revenues for defence could not bring them to direct their expenditure according 
to the principle of comparative advantage. Moreover, in this alliance of equals, 
some were more equal than others. For the United States, almost every weapons 
system might be comparatively advantageous to produce at home; for, say, 
Iceland, almost none. The countries in between floundered uncertainly between 
the competing considerations of keeping up the strength of their defence com- 
munity, and keeping up with the Joneses. z 

Canada, a country inbetween, did its best to produce as many of its own’ 
weapons systems as it could. There were small failures, and bigger ones. The 
biggest of them all was the CF-105 programme. No reader of this paper will 
need to be reminded of the fate of the ‘“‘Arrow’’, that superb piece of machinery | 
intended to become the primary fighter- interceptor of North American air 
defence but which was actually consigned to the wrecker’s torch after only two 
prototypes had flown (at a cost to the tax-payer of perhaps $400 millions). 
What went wrong? Until recently the tax-payer had never been told (though 
he. could guess). But in October 1963, the retired general who had been the 
Government’s chief military adviser at the time disclosed how things had gotten 
out of hand. The Arrow programme began as an airframe programme only: 
into the airframe, built in Canada, was to be fitted an American or British 
engine, an Mnericat weapons system (Sparrow II) and an American electronic 
and communications system. In the expectation but without any guarantee that 
these vital components would be available when needed, the work on the CF-105. 
was put in hand. A year or so later, when a Canadian firm was developing out 
of its own funds an engine that seemed a promising unit for the Arrow, the 
Canadian Government, after (in General Foulkes’ words) “a great deal of 
discussion and heart searching’, decided to develop not only the airframe but 
the engine as well. Meanwhile the Sparrow II was dropped by the U.S. Navy, 
and the Canadian Government took it over. Finally, the American communica- 
tion and electronic systems on which the Government had counted were also 
abandoned; when these, too, were incorporated into the Canadian programmieg 
the tax-payer was saddled with the entire cost of the aircraft. Due to a further 
miscalculation (involving the number of reserve pilots who could be trained to 
handle so sophisticated a machine), the original requirement of 400 Arrows for 
the R.C.A.F. was cut back to something like 100, the unit cost soaring accord- 
ingly. Only then was it discovered that heighier the United States nor the 
United Kingdom nor any other NATO country wanted to buy the Arrow for ‘¢ 
own airforce. 

Had the Soviet Union itself come through with an offer, the Canadiana 
Government might have been tempted to accept. But there was no offer of anyl 
kind. The Diefenbaker Government, inheriting the mess, decided to cut and run. 

In October 1963, the Minister of National Defence, reflecting on this false 
start among others, remarked that there were certain lessons to be learned. 
“One of them is that first of all you have no guarantee that anyone else is 
going to buy a finished product. Secondly, if you have a good idea and you 
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are going to develop it, aevElop it with speed and go all out to make sure it 
S the first and the best. . What we must not do, and what has been done in 
this country once or twice, is to extend the design and development time so 
much that you lag behind the efforts of others who come in later and...over- 


fake you and pass you”. This was commendably succinct, but Mr. Hellyer might 
have put it more briefly: ‘“Think”’. 


} The Arrow débacle forced upon Canadians an agonizing reappraisal of 
their role in defence production for the West. If, as their spokesmen now 
conceded, major weapons systems had become too costly for independent 
Canadian development, it was all the more important that Canadian industry 
be able to compete for contracts in the United States on terms that would not 
discriminate against it just because it was Canadian (and foreign). This was 
recognized in Washington as well as in Ottawa, and early in 1960 there was 
born the so-called Defence Production Sharing Programme, well described as 
Ca Cold War version of the 1941 Hyde Park Agreement’. A number of important 
‘benefits followed; waivers, in Canada’s favour, of ‘Buy American” rules which 
otherwise would have imposed handicaps of from 6% to 12% on Canadian 
‘firms bidding for contracts in competition with American rivals; certain defence 
items exempted from duty; security clearances forthcoming more readily than 
“might otherwise have been the case. Since the Programme went into effect, 
-more than 300 Canadian firms have done more that $605 millions of defence 
business in the United States, much of which (it is fair to suppose) they would 
not have gained without it. 


Adjusting to Disarmament 


Canadians, who prospered during World War II, have not been doing 
too badly during the Cold War. Yet to the extent that their prosperity derives 
from defence production, it is a false prosperity resting on infirm foundations. 
It is dependent in the first place on the goodwill of our ally and neighbour, 
4 which may not always be forthcoming. It is no easy matter for any government, 

however friendly, to take a highminded line when confronted with balance 
of payments difficulties and the protests of depressed regions voiced by power- 
ful politicians. But prosperity is doubly deceptive to the extent that it depends 
upon the continuation of an arms race, especially the prosperity of a country 
which, like Canada, has laid and continues to lay such emphasis upon the need 
for general and complete disarmament. It would be well for both Canada and 
the United States to devote the same resourcefulness with which they have 
contrived to share defence production to the coming problem of how to dis- 
engage the national economies from defence production as painlessly and 
constructively as possible. The Canadian Government, for all the talk at 
Geneva and elsewhere about the urgent need for disarmament, lags well 
behind the United States in the quality and quantity of hard thinking on the 
subject; such, at least, is the only conclusion one can form after pondering their 
respective replies to a United Nations inquiry of 1962 into the social and 
economic consequences of disarmament. Asked by the U.N. to comment “on 
the problem for Canada of predicting the choice of uses for resources released 
by disarmament’, the Canadian Government would say only that it was not 
able to “predict in advance... Under the Canadian democratic system, the 
Canadian Parliament alone can decide the redistribution of these resources. 
It is not possible to prejudge what they would decide’. This not very helpful 
response came oddly from a country which, only a few years before, had 
undertaken, in the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, fortune- 
telling on a national scale. Was it a reflexive return to the old formula “Parlia- 
ment will decide’, employed by Mackenzie King as a delaying action when 
some hard decision came before him? Or was it that the economic consequences 
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of disarmament for Canada, which even with the stimulus of Cold War has ° ) 
acknowledge the highest rate of hard-core unemployment of any free enter- 
“prise economy in the world, pose problems so difficult and intractable that it~ 
is easier not to think about them at all? One inclines to the latter explanation 4 
especially after listening to such cris de coeur as the following, uttered by the 
Member for Queens when rumours reached him that peace was about to brea . 
out in Prince Edward Island: “If the R.C.A.F. station at Summerside were to. 
be cut back this would have a profound effect on the economy not only of that - 
area but of the whole Province... It is perhaps the second most important 
industry of that Province... I would hope that the Minister would use his 
best arguments... to convince his colleagues that to cut back this station would © 
be a very serious mistake not only from the defence point of view but because © 
it would have a very detrimental effect on the economy of that area and on % 
the employment situation there”. How to adjust to peace is going to prove at % 
least as difficult for Canada as how to produce for war. a 


alee 


Organizing for Deterrence 


The complexities of strategy and policy in the nuclear age compelled senior — 
military officers in Canada, as in all Western countries, to exercise judgment in © 
areas lying far beyond their traditional competence. ‘They have become’’, two ~ 
American scholars have noted, “increasingly concerned with international affairs, 
that is to say, with the premises of military policy, with the purposes for which — 
and the terms on which military forces will be deployed”. But despite the new ~ 
importance of the military establishment in the making of national policy, the 
traditional Canadian ideal of civilian supremacy has not been impaired. On the 
contrary, firm civilian control has appeared all the more urgent when even the © 
most distant para-military skirmish runs the risk of thermonuclear catastrophe. 

_ The principle of civilian supremacy has been firmly built into the institu- ” 
tions by which post-war defence policy is made. The Cabinet, the ultimate forum — 
of decision, restored in 1953 the wartime device of an Associate Minister of — 
National Defence (a portfolio which had been allowed to lapse with the coming ~ 

of peace) when Mr. Ralph Campney was appointed to the post. The division of — 
labour between this Minister, and the Minister of National Defence, has been © 
along functional lines, the Associate Minister attending mainly to administrative a 
matters throughout the entire defence establishment, leaving his senior colleague ~ 
freer to grapple with increasingly intractable problems of policy. The personnel 
and tradition of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet are such as to ensure 
that the dominant voice is that of the civilian. The principal military advisers — 
of the government are members of the Chiefs of Staff Committee which is not, © 
contrary to what its name might imply, a wholly military group, for it includes a 
the chairman of the Defence Research Board, a civilian. It includes as well (since © 
1951) its permanent chairman. The occupant of this important post (General | 
Foulkes was the first incumbent, succeeded in 1959 by Air Marshal F. R. Miller, | 
formerly Deputy Minister of the Department of National Defence) is clearly ~ 
intended to infuse the Committee with a supra-service and even a civilian point © 
of view. Additional civilian chaperonage is provided by the regular attendance 4 
at meetings of the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Deputy @ 
Minister of National Defence, when other than purely military matters are under a 
discussion—as, indeed, they usually are. The presence of these influential non- 
military figures in the Chiefs of Staff Committee (and indeed in the two key ~ 
committees that serve it, the Joint Intelligence Committee and the Joint Plan- : 
ning Committee) has drawn from a former Chief of the General Staff the grave 4 
criticism that it is ‘packed’ to protect the government against the receipt of 4 
unpalatable advice”. To the Royal Commission on Government Organization, 4 
however, reporting in January 1963, the organization of the top echelons of the 4 
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‘military establishment seemed if anything to be lacking in civilian influence, 


the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the posting of promising civilian — 
- officers to military staff duties. 
a In addition to diluting the military mind by infusions of civilian personnel, 
the principle of civilian supremacy has also been aided by service training 
i _ designed to steep the military mind in civilian modes of thought. The R.C.A.F. 
_ has been the leader in this field, training the majority of its Flight Lieutenants 
a at its Staff School in Toronto, aa a more privileged few at the Air Force College 
(to which a few Army and Navy officers are also admitted). At the zenith of 
. this educational pyramid is the National Defence College which since 1948 has 
offered a series of annual courses for what its handbook for participants des- 
' cribes as ‘‘the training of senior officers of the Armed Services and civil depart= 
a ‘ments of government in the Pee pies of higher governmental administration 
: and staff work, both in peace and war.’ 
It is of some interest that the first commandant of the National Defence 
] College became after his retirement from active service the most outspoken 
a critic of the fusionist approach displayed in its curriculum. “On the subject 
7 of defence’, General Guy Simonds has written, ‘‘the problem is not one of 
- attempting to devise ways and means of enabling the military to encroach 
upon political prerogatives, but of getting politicians to face the unpleasant > 
duty of making realistic decisions”. Arrangements for exposing the Canadian 
‘ military to political affairs have been considerably more advanced than 
arrangements for exposing Canadian politicians to military affairs. The 
R.C.A.F. tried without spectacular success to bring interested politicians down 
to NORAD Headquarters at Colorado Springs (and so within the range of its 
_ briefing officers); a former Secretary of State for External Affairs remarked 
- in the House of Commons that he had never taken advantage of this oppor- 
: tunity, and never would—for fear, one can only suppose, that what he might 
- see and learn on the mission would weaken his faith in the imminence of 
universal disarmament. 
A potentially more valuable device for bringing politicians face to face 
with defence dilemmas is a committee of the House of Commons, modelled 
: on the lines of the House of Commons Standing Committee on External Affairs 
i which since its inception in 1946 has done a great deal to improve the 
_ knowledge and understanding of its members (and those of the attentive public 
: in the country at large) in matters of foreign policy. The range of witnesses 
_ brought before the Special Committee on Defence created in 1963 considerably 
4 exceeded that of those appearing before the Special Committee on Defence 
_ Expenditures of 1960, as did the scope and intensity of their interrogation. 
Much useful information, some of it never before disclosed, was placed on 
Public record, and the quality of future defence debates in Parliament can 
only be improved as a result. It may not be inappropriate to conclude a paper 
commissioned by, and addressed to, its members with a suggestion for improv- 
ing its deliberations. The military and diplomatic components of national 
security policy are, and ought to be, indissolubly combined, in formulation 
and execution, as well as in study and analysis. Accordingly both the 
- Standing Committee on External Affairs and the Special Committee on Defence 
- should be dissolved, and replaced by a single Standing Committee on National 
_ Security Policy. 
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DEFENCE POLICIES RELATED TO FOREIGN POLICY 
By: PrEytTon V. LYon 

- Since national security must be the primary objective of foreign policy, © 
‘it follows that a close relationship inevitably exists between a nation’s defence 
‘policy and the conduct of its external affairs. The precise nature of this 
‘relationship, however, can vary a good deal depending upon the aspirations 
and resources of the individual countries, and also the threats to which they 
are subjected. In this paper we shall be solely concerned with the defence- 
‘foreign policy relationship in the Canadian context. 


_ Why does Canada maintain armed forces? The answer is not, in any 
direct sense, “the defence of Canada”. Even if it were now considered advisable, 
we should find it futile to start defending “the longest undefended border in 
pthe world”. On the other hand, any attack on Canada by a third power 
would be considered an attack on the United States, with all that that implies. 
No other country can be quite so confident that the Americans, in their own 
inerests, would go all out to defend it. This would hold true even if the 
“Americans ceased to have friendly feelings towards Canada, or if we refused 
to contribute to the joint defence of the continent. 


: Less comforting is the corollary: even if we tried to remain neutral, 
Canada is virtually certain to be mauled in any assault upon the United 
‘States. It is, therefore, in our most vital interest that the United States 
“not only be invulnerable, but appear invulnerable. If the United States were 
in danger of attack, and Canada were able to make a significant contribution 
to its defence, anything less than our maximum effort would be folly. 
3 But is this the situation? In the light of official American estimates, the 
‘possibility of a direct assault on the United States in the foreseeable future 
must be considered slight. Even a doubling of Canada’s defence forces, more- 
over, would not significantly alter the global balance of power. If Canada 
were to abolish its armed forces, and this were to raise doubts about 
American security, the United States would be obliged to take up the slack, 
and would probably do so with relative ease. We might find it necessary to 
permit the Americans greater use of Canadian airspace, and soil for military 
bases. It is less easy to imagine the circumstances in which Canadian armed 
- forces would be essential to continental security. 

Unilateral disarmament by Canada, of course, might be imitated by other 
allies, thus resulting in a more serious weakening of western defences. Con- 
sidering, however, the differences between Canada’s circumstances and those 
of the European allies, our example would seem unlikely to start a chain re- 
action; the possibility is not sufficiently great that it should be decivise in deter- 

mining Canada’s policy. A somewhat greater likelihood is that our allies, 
especially the United States, would become less considerate of Canada’s eco- 
nomic interest when setting their commercial policies. This could hurt, but the 
total cost would seem unlikely to amount to the 1.5 billion dollars which we 

- spend on defence. 
Without military forces, Canada would be less able to contribute to the 
peace-keeping activities of the United Nations. However, even if we assume 
that the United Nations, under present circumstances, is vital to Canada’s 
security, it does not follow that our forces are absolutely vital to the success 
of the U.N. operations. Quite probably other sources could be found. In any 
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case, it seems likely that Canada could fulfill its United Nations obligations 
with a much reduced eae) establishment. A similar comment gece be mad ~ 


in being. 4 

If we confine our attention to the direct threats to Canadian security, © 
it would thus seem irrational to maintain a substantial military establishment. 4 
Why do we do it? Why not take advantage of Canada’s unigaely fortunate cir- — 
cumstances? 4 

The reasons, I believe, are twofold: we retain large scale. armed forces to. , 
preserve our self-respect and to purchase influence in world affairs. We recog- a 
nize that there are threats to Canada’s security, and we reject the notion that — . 
we should be entirely parastic on other countries for our defence. We also know ~ a 
that the key decisions which could determine our survival are now made outside © 
of Canada—in centers such as Washington, Moscow, New York, Paris and © 
Peking. We want to be able to influence those decisions, and cannot do so 4 
effectively unless we are paying, in the form of armed force, our membership 
fees in a number of international organizations. 4 

Concern for self-respect determines that Canada should shoulder a reason- © 
able share of the defence burdens, but it has little to say about the form which a 
our contribution should take. Therefore, the overriding factor in determining ~ 
the content of Canada’s military policy can, and should, be the resolve to a 
purchase influence. There is no other country for which this consideration — 
is more compelling. : 

The possession of influence flatters the national ego. It is also advantageous © 
to wield influence with other countries when they are formulating policies which a 
might affect our prosperity. In. the nuclear age, however, a more substantial q 
reason for seeking influence is to be able to participate in the decisions bearing ~ 
on peace and war. Above all, influence is to be sought because Canada has a — 
useful international role to play. The security of other countries, as well as P 
our own, is likely to be greater if the voice of Canada is effective in world q 
councils. 4 
What is the characteristic Canadian aproach which gives ‘eubstanee to this @ 
claim? It is to be more cautious about the use of force, and more adventuresome ~ 
in diplomatic manoeuvre, than most other nations. Our representatives often 
find themselves asking more impetuous governments if it is necessary, or wise, a 
to rush into critical areas with military might when other means might serve © 
their purpose better. They frequently question whether established policies 
are still relevant to the needs of a fast changing world. They urge constantly 
that the West go as far in negotiation with the Communist powers as is 
consistent with reasonable safety. They encourage other countries, especially 
our allies in Europe, to assist in building up the authority of the United Nations, 
man’s great hope for the future. 

This approach is not, I believe, to be explained by references to the unique- 
ness of the Canadian character. Rather it is Canada’s general situation which 
gives rise to attitudes which enable us to counter usefully some of the more 
dangerous propensities of other nations. For example, the knowledge that 
Canadian views are rarely if ever decisive accounts for much of the difference 
between our approach and that of our neighbours to the South. Since we do 
not bear the primary responsibility for the defence of the West, we know 
that our errors or hesitations are unlikely to be fatal. We are able to take a 
more detached view than peoples who know they are in the front line of the 
global struggle, and our spokesmen can be more daring in raising new ideas. 
The Americans, even if so disposed, could not be as flexible in their thinking 
without shaking the confidence of their allies. Since we are not so directly 
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gaged in the Cold War, and have no colonial interests, we can be more 
tolerant of criticisms of the West and readier to explore the views of non- 
vestern governments. 


' Where is it most important that the Canadian voice be influential? The 
nswer depends partly upon the ability of other nations, or international organ- 
zations, to make decisions bearing on Canada’s interests, and partly upon the | 
‘nature of Canada’s diplomatic assets, and the opportunities which these give us 
‘to be influential. While it might be useful to wield influence in Moscow and 
Peking, Canada, acting on its own, is unlikely to be very successful. Influence 
‘in neutral capitals might be somewhat easier to come by but their policies are 
' rarely of prime importance to Canada. It is principally in the NATO capitals 
' that we find a coincidence of both factors—an opportunity to gain influence over 
a decisions many of which vitally affect Canada’s security and prosperity. 


E. Soviet policies could be merely tactical, designed to gain an advantage by per- — 
' suading the West to drop its guard, or encourage dissent in western ranks. 
' It may require considerable effort to keep NATO intact during such periods. 
p if, on the contrary, the Soviet Union were seeking a genuine accommodation, 
ql the greatest impediment could be the clashes of interest, and suspicions, within 
_ the NATO alliance. NATO was designed to provide an integrated, effective and 
a economical defence. It has acquired a political role, and it is now important in 
a achieving the degree of western unity which is essential to fruitful negotiations 
: with the Communist powers. The sort of influence which Canada exerts within 
a NATO may well be more necessary during a period of growing detente than 
when Communist policies are blatantly belligerent. 


There is almost always a need within NATO for members which, like 
: Canada, promote diplomatic flexibility. The curse of any alliance is the tendency 
_ to adopt unimaginative, unrealistic positions and to resist adaptation. If one con- 
- templates the difficulties of getting agreement to a new policy by all the 
branches of any one government, especially the cumbrous American model, 
_ and then the task of selling it to the fifteen sovereign members of NATO, often 
7 with divergent interests and attitudes, it can be readily appreciated that policies 
-- are often obsolete even before they are enunciated. By making allowance for 
the fears and inhibitions of fifteen allies, agreement tends to be at the lowest 
if level of imagination, leaving little scope for negotiation with outside govern- 
_ ments. The battling of policy obsolescence and rigidity is a tremendously im- 
portant task if NATO is to be a help rather than a hindrance to peace and free- 
~ dom. : 

Canada needs to maximise its influence with its leading allies not because 
they are always, or nearly always, right. It is precisely because they can be 
wrong, with unfortunate consequences for Canada as well as themselves, that 
it is important to strengthen our position within the alliance. The more one 
tends to be disturbed by their policies, the more one should seize every oppor- 
tunity to influence those policies for the better. 


3 This is not to argue that the characteristically Canadian approach is always 
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‘ the most advantageous. Sometimes the general interest is better served by a 


swift application of force, as during the Cuban crisis of 1962, or a decision to 
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stand pat on a well-established diplomatic position. Nevertheless, bearing in 
- mind the tendency of alliances to become excessively rigid, and to rely too 
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heavily on military might rather than imaginative diplomacy, there can be 
' little doubt about the overall utility of the Canadian contribution to NATO 
- deliberations. Even when our views are not in the end adopted, policy decisions 
are likely to be sounder if our approach has been sympathetically considered 
_ during their formulation. 
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Military Power can back up a nation’s diplomacy in a variety of ways. 4 
Intimidation is one, but, even if Canada wished to intimidate other countries, it 4 
is unlikely that we could, on our own, muster the requisite power. A second q 
way might be to threaten to withdraw our support unless the other alliance 
members agree to play the game our way. This can only be effective if one’s — 
contribution in men, weapons or real estate is essential. While Canada’s con- 
tribution to NATO is not without significance, it scarcely suffices to emulate 
with success the diplomacy of President de Gaulle. 

For a nation of moderate means, the soundest course is to seek influence 
through gaining the goodwill, respect, and confidence of its allies. Canada can 
only do this by proving itself to be a loyal, co-operative partner, prepared to. 
observe the club rules and to bear its share of the cost, risk and unpopularity of 
agreed policies. A nation can remain a member of NATO, of course, even if it 
makes no military contribution. Iceland is a case in point. It is also true that 
influence within the alliance can vary with factors other than military con- 
tribution. The importance of intelligent, persuasive diplomacy, for example, 
should not be overlooked. Nevertheless, there is a world of difference between 
having the right to speak, and the ability to obtain a sympathetic hearing. 
Unless a member is making a contribution which the others consider to be 
reasonable, its influence in the long run is bound to suffer. ee 

This consideration is especially important if one recalls the sort of influence 
which Canada seeks to wield. NATO decisions represent a heavy investment in 
diplomatic sweat and tears. Once agreement is reached, there is an understand- 
able disposition to resent the first delegation to raise unsettling questions, or to 
suggest a fresh appraisal. The boat-rocker, however necessary, is seldom 
popular. Unless Canada bears a fair share of the alliance burdens, there is little 
prospect that we could play our diplomatic role with success. _ 

A specific issue might help to illustrate this general point. No feature of 
Canada’s foreign policy enjoys greater popular support than its emphasis upon 
disarmament. Sometimes the fear is expressed that membership in NATO 
impedes this endeavour, but the precise opposite is the case. After 1945 Canada 
was the only middle power invited to serve on the commission for nuclear dis- 
armament; we were invited because we had helped to develop the first atomic 
bomb. We are currently participating in the 17-power disarmament talks in 
Geneva as one of the 4 powers designated by NATO. Long before meeting the 
Russians, the western allies will have been hammering away at joint proposals, 
_and they often confer privately during the negotiations to amend their position. 
It is within this group that Canada is able to make its best contribution. Because 
Canada is not a great military power, the Russians are unlikely to be interested 
in our views if they think we are speaking only for ourselves. Similarly, the 
8 neutrals represented in Geneva value their contacts with us largely because 
they believe that, although we are not completely tied to the other western 
participants, we are influential with them. We would thus be far less effective 
in the disarmament field if we lost the confidence of the major NATO powers; 
we can only retain this if we show we are serious about helping to meet the 
military challenge to the West. It is not stretching things too far to say that 
Canada needs to arm in order to be influential in promoting disarmament. 

If it is granted that the chief purpose of Canada’s defence establishment is 
to purchase influence in western policy making, what are the implications for 
the composition of our military forces? The first criterion must be that they 
meet the needs and expectations of the countries whose goodwill and confidence 
we seek to gain; we must give great weight to the wishes of our allies when 
making commitments and, of course, keep whatever commitments we do under- 
take unless there is agreement that they should be altered. There is no point 
in making a substantial military effort which disappoints, or even antagonizes, 
the very countries we aim to influence. Naturally we should like our contribution 
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- to be distinctively Canadian, and to form an efficient part of an alliance which 
is itself following the soundest of all possible policies. If our primary aim, 
_ however, is to buy influence, we might well find that this can be best accom- 
plished by making a military contribution which, in our judgment, is not 


the best we could do. 


It is true generally, of course, that allies make their greatest contribution 
when they do not insist upon following policies which they individually consider 
best, regardless of the views of the others; a viable defence can hardly be built 


‘upon fifteen different strategies; a second best strategy, which all are prepared 


to support, might well be preferable to one which is closer to the ideal but fails 
to win general acceptance. This consideration is especially persuasive for a 


secondary power intent upon maximizing its influence within the alliance. 


It is not suggested, however, that we should meekly go along with inefficient 


: plans for the alliance as a whole, and the Canadian forces in particular. We 


have, after all, a real interest in NATO’s policies being as sound and effective 
as possible. This not only enhances Canada’s security but it is easier to main- 
tain popular support for a strategy which makes sense form every point of 
view. Indeed, one of the best reasons for seeking influence in NATO is to 
help make NATO’s strategy more effective than it has been thus far. This 


is not merely a matter of seeking the best means to deter war and aggression; 


the prospects for successful negotiations with the Soviet Union, especially on 
disarmament, could be considerably affected for good or ill by the military 
posture adopted by the West. 

Canada needs two military policies. The first would be the ideal policy 
which we believe NATO as a whole should adopt; we should be devoting 
more independent thought to military doctrine, and prepared to use up a good 
deal of our diplomatic credit within NATO in order to promote our views on 
alliance strategy. 


Our second policy should determine the precise nature of Canada’s military 


activity, taking into full account the plans which NATO has in fact adopted, 


and the performance of the other allies. Let us maintain a clear distinction 
between the policies we are advocating for adoption by NATO, and the actual 
contribution we make in order to fulfill our obligations and gain the goodwill 
and confidence of the alliance. 


National contributions are never determined, of course, without full con- 
sultation between NATO and the countries directly concerned. Even if it were 


a supranational body, which it is not, NATO would be unwise to dictate to 


its members. Individual countries should be encouraged, so far as is feasible, 
to undertake tasks which they themselves are keen to perform, and believe 
they can do well. The odds are that they will perform such tasks with their 
maximum efficiency. This generally means assigning each ally primary responsi- 
bility for the defence of its own soil, and adjacent waters. 


On the other hand, attention must be paid to the greater need for NATO 
forces in some areas than in others, and the existence of some chores which 
no ally is eager to take on. Even a modest Canadian contribution in Europe 
adds to the morale of the alliance and purchases a disproportionate amount 
of diplomatic influence. Similarly, even though we cannot be forced to take 
on unpopular tasks, a willingness to do so might be the best way to accomplish 
our primary purpose in belonging to the alliance. 


The gains to be achieved by a sensible division of labour within the 
alliance are obvious. Although the nations with world-wide responsibilities 
may feel they need to maintain balanced forces, there is no necessity for most 
of the members to perform part of every role. This is especially true with 
respect to nuclear weapons. Since there may now be sound reasons to with- 
draw these from the front line troops, and to concentrate control as much as 
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possible, it would seem reasonable for countries like Canada to leave nuclea 
to the major powers—-as few of these as possible—and to concentrate upon 
supplying conventional forces, which are now NATO’s greatest need. The @ 
alliance might welcome an indication by us that in future we would like to 
specialize in this way. On the other hand, present commitments should be ~ 
fulfilled, and new developments might well make it desirable for Canada to 
retain nuclear armament in the future. In any case, it is important that we — 
not seem to be shirking, or to be seeking a role which might make it appear ” 
that we are somehow purer than the countries which are fulfilling a nuclear © 
role in the interests of the entire alliance. There could be no surer formula ~ 
to diminish our influence with them. s 

It is possible that Canada will soon be confronted by a somewhat more 
difficult problem with respect to nuclear arms. So far we have been concerned — 
only with tactical weapons held under joint control arrangements with the 
United States. Quite properly we have refrained from seeking membership in§ 
the “nuclear club”, even though Canada is one of the relatively few powers 
which has been in a position to manufacture, if it wished, its own nuclear — 
deterrent. We have refrained because the increased dangers resulting from 
proliferation would outweigh any gain in deterrent value. NATO members 
are now considering the creation of another strategic deterrent, the so-called 
Multilateral Force (MLF). It is not clear that this is required on purely military 
grounds, but it may prove necessary in order to check the proliferation of 
independent national control. 

If the MLE does come into being, it is probable that only those members 
which contribute directly to it will be given a voice in the determination of 
the rules governing its deployment and use. There would then be a club 
within the club composed of nations with a much greater part in the most 
vital decisions which NATO might ever be called upon to take. The questions 
which Canadians might be required to answer are not: Do you like nuclear — 
weapons? or even: Do you approve of the MLF? Rather it would be: Assuming 
that the MLF is a fact, do you want to leave its control entirely to those nations — 
which are eager to possess this awesome responsibility? Is the NATO deterrent — 
likely to be employed more, or less, wisely if Canada refuses to participate? 
Would Canada improve, or hinder, its ability to promote disarmament if it — 
foregoes influence which it could have in the making of NATO’s nuclear ~ 
policy? 

We have been considering the manner in which Canada’s military exertions — 
enhance its foreign policy by maximazing influence within NATO. There are ~ 
observers who contend that such considerations are based on illusion, and that ~ 
the major nations never heed their lesser allies, especially when they are 
stable and well mannered. The super-powers, it is argued, may go through the ~ 
motions of consultation, and even accept advice on secondary issues, in order 
to humor their minor partners; they do not allow themselves, however, to be 
influenced in matters of real consequence. This is not an easy argument to 
contest. Influence is inherently difficult to quantify, and it is usually impossible 
to say with assurance whose representations have been decisive whenever 
an international decision is taken. Much of the relevant information is clas- 
sified, but, even when this is not the case, and we have reason to believe that 
the Canadian voice has been influential, it is generally wise to be reticent 
lest we make it more difficult for the other government, or governments, to 
heed our advice in the future. 
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1Superficially similar arguments are being invoked, improperly in my opinion, to justify 
the continuance of Britain’s independent nuclear role. The question for Canada would be 
different in that it is not proposed that the participants in the MLF be given the right to 
employ the deterrent on their own; initially each member would possess a veto; later decisions 
might be taken by majority vote. 
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Despite these and other complications, there appears to be a consensus | 
ng those with first hand experience in international affairs that Canada 
been able to exert an influence in western policy formation which is 


the frustrations and disappointments have been many. In world affairs, even 
1 rithin the western club, the rewards do not always go to the deserving. What 
can scarcely be contested, however, is that our influence over NATO policies 
yhas been greater than if we had remained on the outside, and also that it has 
‘borne some relation to the degree of our military contribution. i 
_ Influence with the United States is especially important to anyone con- 
erned either with the promotion of direct Canadian interests, or our more 
peneral interest in a secure and prosperous world. Fortunately, Canada’s activity 
in NATO is consistent with maximizing cur influence in Washington. Indeed, 
‘the Americans prefer to have us contribute to the defence of Europe rather 
“than concentrate entirely upon North America. For our part, it is often 
‘desirable, when attempting to influence American policies, to concert our 
efforts with those of other like-minded members, especially Britain and the 
Scandinavians. Joint membership in NATO makes this easier. Some authorities 
so so far as to recommend that even more of our relations with the Americans — 
be conducted through NATO channels, and that NORAD, for example, should 
be fully integrated into the larger alliance.? 
a Critics of Canada’s current policies often contend that we have become 
“too closely identified with both NATO and the United States. They advocate — 
hat Canada’s major role should be within the United Nations, and hold 
that membership in one of the cold war blocs stands in the way of our 
“most effective contribution. It is my belief that the peace of the world, 
tor some time to come, is going to depend primarily upon the relations 
“between the super-powers, and that Canada’s best opportunity to influence 
he course of world events is through remaining a respected member of — 
NATO. Nevertheless the desire to increase our support for the United Na- 
ions is based upon more than sentiment. The United Nations, although 
disappointing in many ways, is moderating the behaviour of the super- 
‘powers and helping to stabilize the balance of terror by being able to fill 
power vacua which might otherwise become new sources of cold-war conflict. 
For Canadians, a key question is whether we can reconcile augmented 
pport for the United Nations with our commitments to NATO. The answer 
s probably yes. Canada has already been able to contribute more than most 
‘countries to the United Nations without defaulting on its NATO obligations. 
‘This has enhanced our general standing in New York and strengthened our 
‘voice in determining UN policies in such trouble spots as Suez and The Congo. 
t is not certain that a Canadian offer of much larger military forces would 
'be taken up by the United Nations. If, however, we do decide to place more 
‘substantial forces at the disposal of the United Nations, without increasing 
our overall defence budget, a reduction in our contribution to NATO might 
prove inescapable. 
q The possibility should not be excluded that the NATO allies would agree 
to such a shift in emphasis by Canada. Most of them recognize that their 
interests are served by the UN peacekeeping operations, and that it is desirable 
to have forces from NATO members participating in them and thereby exer- 


‘ 1In 1961, for example, after Canada announced a modest increase in its forces in Europe, 
' there was a marked increase for a time in the receptivity of the other allies to Canadian 
' views. For a fuller treatment of Canada’s influence, see my book The Policy Question McClelland 
and Stewart, 1963, especially pp 67-9. 

a 2The contrary case has been stated persuasively by Dr. R. J. Sutherland. See “Canada’s 
Long Term Strategic Situation’, International Journal, Summer, 1962, pp 207-8. 


both significant and useful. It would be easy to exaggerate this influence, and 
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under the UN flag. NATO might accept the Decpostlor that such countiial 
should be given some credit in alliance accounting for their military contri- 
butions to the United Nations.1 In the next reassignment of roles within NATO, 
moreover, Canada mien be encouraged to increase the mobility of its forces: 


it easier to combine an offer of increased assistance to the United Nation i 
with the maintenance of our commitments to NATO. " 

Canada would be confronted by a genuine dilemma only if it transpires 
that a request from the United Nations could not be met without reducing 
our NATO contribution to a degree which would prejudice our standing wit : 
our allies. We should then want to know if the United Nations was in a posi- 
tion to make good use of an increased Canadian contribution, and also if there 
would be a gain in Canadian influence in New York comparable to the loss” sa 
in NATO. If we decided to meet the new UN requirement, we should tal 
pains to dispel any impression that Canada in doing so was trying to improve 
its image at the expense of its NATO partners. The worst of policies would 
be to remain officially a member of the alliance but to act as if we were in- 
dependent of it; we would not escape the odium (if such it is) of belonging | 
to one of the Fold: war blocs but, by antagonizing its members, we woul 
sacrifice our influence over their policies. 

Would Canada’s standing in the United Nations be enhanced if we cease 
to belong to NATO and NORAD? Most probably not. Our greatest influence 
within the United Nations was during a period when Canada was also a 
prominent and enthusiastic member of NATO. Since then there have been 
changes in both organizations, but the effects of these have tended to cancel 
out. The addition of a large ‘number of new members, for example, mostly 
unaligned countries from Africa and Asia, has made it more difficult for 
Canada to be influential in the United Nations: the newscomers turn most 
naturally for guidance to the more experienced members from their own con- 
tinents, and they have combined to increase the pressure to accelerate decolo- 
nization. Members who fail to support their increasingly extreme resolutions. 
are becoming isolated. Canada’s associations in NATO with several colonial 
powers has been a modest handicap, but one that is declining; only Portugal 
now refuses to grant independence to its colonies and most of the NATO allies” 
have been strongly critical of her attitude. Britain’s continuing responsibilities 
in Africa present a greater difficulty, but Canada’s reluctance to support exX= 
treme resolutions critical of British policies would be much the same even 
if both countries were not partners in NATO. ; i 

Canada’s membership in NATO, therefore, is not a serious embarrassment. 
in its relations with the Afro- Asians, who now comprise about half the mem- 
bership of the United Nations. Indeed, it is probably an asset. Many of the 
unaligned nations regard Canada as more understanding of their position than 
most of the other western allies. To’ the extent that they do consider us 
sympathetic, they want us to protect our influence in Washington and the other 
NATO capitals. They value our good offices more than our advice, and are in 
no pressing need of further recruits to the unaligned camp. If Canada broke 
its connection with NATO, or ceased to be regarded as a member in good 
standing, the unaligned governments would probably have less interest in 
cultivating our friendship. 

Canada’s “inoffensiveness” is certainly a diplomatic asset. Nevectneleca 
we should err if we thought that we could make ourselves more widely 
acceptable by cutting our armed forces. Quite the contrary. For one thing, : 


1This would be especially reasonable if, as in the case of Cyprus, the UN action were) 
helping to keep the peace within NATO itself. 
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this would make us less able to carry a share in the burdens of peacekeeping, 


rr to help countries like Ghana train their own forces. Any feasible increase 
mn Canada’s military capability, indeed, would make us more valued as a 
member of both the United Nations and NATO, without creating apprehension 
r ruining our reputation as reasonable and pacific people.t 

What of the attractive possibility that Canada’s military expenditure 
night be converted into economic assistance to the underdeveloped nations? 
‘such a conversion would not be easy, at least in the short run, and we might 
‘then be less able to give these countries the sort of assistance which they 
most need; order must precede economic development, as has been demon- 
‘strated in the Congo. Furthermore, even if one believes that influence among 
the underdeveloped countries is of primary importance to Canada, which is 
‘questionable, it must be noted that the giving of economic aid has not proven 
to be an efficient means of gaining influence. Canada, I believe, should increase 
its programme of economic assistance; if this were achieved by reducing the 
-armed forces, however, our overall diplomatic effectiveness would suffer. 

‘ Some Canadians appear to view foreign and defence policies as though 
‘they were competing alternatives. This is a serious error; although there can 
be differences of opinion between soldiers and diplomats, in practice they 
i trengthen one another greatly in promoting the interests of the Canadian 
“people. Another error is to believe that armed forces are wasted unless 
‘engaged, or likely to be engaged, in fighting; this was never true but, under 
nuclear conditions, it has become the reverse of the truth; deterrent forces 
will have failed in their essential purpose if they do not deter war as well as 
aggression. Canada’s military establishment can best help to make major war 
‘less likely by buying influence in those centers where the vital decisions 
affecting peace and war are made. Many Canadians might prefer their repre- 
‘sentatives to be active in the United Nations rather than the western military 
“alliance. The conclusion of this paper is that we can continue to be useful in 
‘both, and that influence in one strengthens our position in the other. In the 
unlikely event that a choice has to be made, however, it is probable that for 
some time to come Canada can best contribute to the world’s security, which 
is inseparable from its own, by retaining influence at the center of power in 


‘the western alliance. 
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1This would probably not hold true if we were to acquire an independent nuclear de- 
_terrent, but there is no evidence to support the fears, which were widespread a year ago, 
that our diplomatic effectiveness would suffer if we accepted tactical nuclear weapons 
under joint control arrangements. 
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THE DEFENCE POLICIES OF NATO MEMBERS 
AND SOME OTHER NATIONS 


By: JAMES I. JACKSON 


f p Introduction 
_ Background 


: The Special Committee on Defence of the House of Commons is concerned 
pith Canadian defence policy. Defence policy cannot however be studied in 
isolation, but must be seen primarily in relation to foreign policy, and also as 

t ‘influenced by costs, the state of the economy, public opinion, and weapons 

i _ technology. A study in this broader context can be illuminated further by 

& consideration of such general subjects-as arms control, and the relationship 

y; - between foreign and defence policies, or by comparisons of policy choices today 

: with past policies and with the policies of other nations. The committee has 

- therefore called for a number of papers covering such topics, among which is 

“ one on the defence policies of NATO members and some other nations. 

: Aim 

q The aim of this paper is to provide information on the defence policies 

- of NATO members and some other nations. 


Scope of the Study 


4 The Committee has asked for an objective summary of principal features, 
- emphasizing the plan and direction rather than the detail of policy. While the 
: paper attempts to meet this requirement, it should be approached with an 
4 overriding reservation. A defence policy is strictly speaking a statement, but 
_ policy statements vary ereatly in cogency and clarity. When clear policy state- 
~ ments are available, the author has tried to reproduce them accurately. When 
they are less than clear, he has attempted a fair interpretation. He has not 
- attempted to evaluate any policy in the light of current military thinking, nor 
has he reported judgements on the effectiveness of the forces described. 

5 The Committee has asked for information on NATO countries, some 
Communist countries, and “countries like Australia, Japan, one or more Latin 
_ American countries, and any other whose problems might have—relevance—” 
- to Canada. There is however no evidence to suggest that the Communist satel- 
_ lite countries have defence policies of their own, and thus their study would be 
- unrewarding. Furthermore, the military role in Latin American countries 
- is such as to make their defence policies only marginally of interest. Finally, 
because both the United States and the Soviet Union are nuclear Super 
Powers with vastly complicated military and defence commitments, their 
adequate treatment in this paper would leave little room for material on other 
powers whose policies are more specifically pertinent to the Canadian problem. 
In the interests of space, therefore, the United States, the Soviet Union, the 
Communist satellites, and the South American nations have not been included 
in the paper. 


oe 


: Arrangement 
The arrangement of content is mainly geographical. The first section covers 
the Secondary Nuclear Powers: Great Britain and France. A second section 
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groups together the non-nuclear European powers: West Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and Portugal. The third section deals with the 
Scandinavian nations: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland. The fourth 
section covers the south European nations: Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Yugo- 
slavia. The fifth section includes two Pacific nations: Japan and Australia. 
A table attached as an appendix gives a comparison of populations, 7 
sizes, and defence Srcucinires) of the nations discussed. 


Bi: 


The Secondary Nuclear Powers - 
General 


Although they are quite overshadowed militarily by the nuclear Super 
Powers, Britain and France possess the national strength and weaponry to be 
considered in a special category as secondary nuclear powers. Each is possessed — 
of global interests or responsibilities, and each is attempting to maintain — 
(in Britain’s case) or build (in France’s) military establishments responsive ~ 
to a full variety of military challenges. 


Britain 

Britain’s defence arrangements involve her in alliances, agreements, and ~ 
guarantees across the globe. In Europe her main though not sole commitment 
is to NATO; in the Middle East and Far East she has obligations to colonies and — 
protectorates as well as membership in CENTO, SEATO, and ANZAM. . 


After the Korean War and into the mid-Fifties, her defence burden and the © 
consequent demands on manpower and industrial resources became increas- — 
ingly difficult to support. Defence expenditure mounted to some 10% ~ 
of GNP, and 7% of the population was either in the services or supporting — 
them. The upkeep of overseas forces was making unacceptable inroads on — 
the balance of payments. A radical change of direction became necessary, 
and the new defence policy, announced in the White Paper of Bie 1957, 
has been the basis of British Defence policy ever since. 


The White Paper identified two major roles for armed forces: to deter — 
and resist aggression in concert with allies; and to defend British colonies j 
and protectorates against local attack, including undertaking limited operations — 
in emergencies. The impossibility of protecting UK from nuclear attack was : 
recognized, and thus the aim of military planning was seen as being to — 
prevent war rather than to prepare for it, in consequence of which the priority 
task was that of developing deterrent weapons. 


This reasoning placed emphasis on the building of nuclear weapons and 
delivery systems under independent, British control. The use of the V-bomber 4 
force with atomic and later thermonuclear warheads was projected, together — 
with the extension of weapons-carrier development into the era of the ballistic 
missile. As part of the strategic air system, a protective fighter and missile ’ 
force was called for. 


The White Paper also identified a need for conventional forces. These — 
were first necessary to meet Britain’s commitments in Europe, but the Paper 
argued for a numerical decrease of NATO contribution which would be 
made up by increased fire power. For the global deployment of conventional 
forces, the new defence posture was based on strategically placed garrison : 
points in the Mediterranean, the Middle East, and the Far East, upon which — 
were based land/air systems, and sea/air systems composed of small-carrier 
groups. This global land/air and sea/air system was to be supported by aq 
main central strategic reserve in the United Kingdom capable of rapid 
movement by strategic air transport to troubled areas. 
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_.___The new policy was intended to cut down a total military strength which 
stood at 690,000 in 1957 to 375,000 by the end of 1962, and eliminate 
CO nscription. 
Since 1957 various important influences have had their effect on this 
efence policy. There was the abandonment of attempts to develop a ballistic 
missile, the acceptance of Skybolt to extend the life of the V-bomber foree,; 
‘the cancellation of Skybolt, and decision to substitute nuclear submarines 
‘armed with Polaris missiles. But such a series of developments has left 
_ unaltered the principle of maintaining an independent nuclear deterrent. In 
the same way British overseas responsibilities have been greatly altered by 
events, including the fact that a number of colonies have gained independence. 
_ By 1962 the need for many overseas detachments had diminished, and reliance 
~ could not be placed on many smaller countries to provide bases. Although it 
' became necessary as a consequence to find ways of keeping men and heavy 
- equipment deployed at sea, and of increasing the air and sea portability of 
+ the strategic reserve, the general principle of overseas deployment was not 
altered. 
oe” This is not to say that the policy has been in every way accepted. Total 
_ defence expenditures have been reduced to about 7% of GNP. However the 
- manpower strength of the services (as a result of the international situation 
_ rather than of defects in policy) was 445,900 in 1962 rather than the projected — 
~ 375,000 and was around 433,000 in 1963-64. More significantly, however, there 
- is considerable doubt in some quarters whether Britain can fulfil her overseas 
~ commitments with the number of men she has available, especially as with 
_ the abandonment of National Service, the number of reservists liable to recall 
' is gradually running down. This doubt, accentuated by involvement in such 
_ recent simultaneous crises as Cyprus and Malaysia, has led to renewed 
' questioning of the value of the independent deterrent. 
These questions, together with the precarious position of the government 
_ in power, lead to a consideration of the Labour position. Labour rejects 
~ neutralism for Britain, but does not believe she can continue as an independent 
. nuclear power. The Labour stand emphasizes the need for conventional forces 
- in NATO, and for British involvement in overseas areas where the British 
presence still exists, and stresses the need for mobility to make up for the 
- loss of overseas bases. Labour supports the view that nuclear weapons should 
be confined to USSR and USA, and has proposed that a nuclear-free zone be 
- ereated in West Germany, which should not either directly or indirectly 
become a nuclear power. A Labour Government would be prepared to study 
' any proposal for greater participation by both Britain and other NATO 
nations in nuclear policy, but would not be too enthusiastic about the idea 
unless it were the only way of diverting West Germany’s nuclear ambitions. — 


K 


France 


; The main thrust of French foreign policy is toward establishing France as 
- a great power equal in every respect to other great powers. By her definition 
. of great power status, France must have full capability to defend herself from 
aggression, must be independent of the effects of preferential or discriminatory 
treatment by the super powers, and must be a strong global influence able to 
extend economic and military assistance wherever she may deem her interests 
and responsibilities to lie. 

Possessed of economic health, political stability, and forceful leadership, 
e) and with the troubles of Indo-China and Algeria behind her, France is now 
stronger than at any time during the century. She has started to translate the 
premises of her nationalism into such action as her opposition of U.S. domina- 
tion in Europe, her refusal to allow foreign-controlled nuclear weapons on her 
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territory, her neutralization plan for South East Asia, and her consideration of _ 
extending economic aid to Latin America and South East Asia. a 
Changes in her military establishment reflect this renewed emergence into 4 
world affairs. As the result of a complete reappraisal of defence matters, France ~ 
is now building three major forces. The first of these is a nuclear strategic sys- 
tem made up of a strike component and an air defence component, to be built 
up between 1963 and 1965 with French atomic warheads, strike aircraft, and — 
American tankers, and then to be succeeded by thermonuclear warheads and q 
a submarine-launched ballistic-missile force. This is to be a second-strike force @ 
targeted on cities. | a 
The second force is an intervention force, a sea/land/air system for nuclear a 

or conventional operations in or outside Europe against aggression toward 4 
France or her allies. This system will be the source of France’s NATO contribu- _ 
tion. The land component will be six divisions, one of which will be airborne _ 
and designed for overseas deployment. The air component will be tactical, ¥ 
fighter-reconnaissance and transport air forces to be organized in two tactical, @ 
air corps and a transport formation. The sea component will feature a high @ 
degree of mobility. It will be based on aircraft carriers, and include nearly all © 
French naval forces except coast and defence vessels and the missile sub- i, 
marines. Its roles will include transporting land forces and assisting them in 
amphibious operations. Beginning in 1970, the intervention forces should have P 
French tactical atomic weapons. .@ 
The third force will be the territorial defence force. Although it will have a 

_ some air and naval strength, it will be mainly a land system, with a projected 
strength of ten brigades by 1967, designed to defend French territory. 3 
The planned strength of the French military establishment, which is sup- 
ported by conscription, is 668,000 by 1970. The new policy will result in an © 
increase in defence expenditure from about $4 billion in 1963 to $4.6 billion — 
in 1969, but this rise will be a constant 7.4% of GNP and 22% of the national ~ 
budget. The study and manufacture of nuclear weapons and delivery systems — 
will be 13% of military expenditure, rising to 25% by 1970. 


The European Powers 
General 


‘The four other nations of Central Europe vary greatly in size and recent ; 
history, but they share prosperity and abundantly healthy economic growth. — 
Germany is the largest country of this group: Belgium, the Netherlands, and : 
Luxemburg are the smaller members. Most of the armed forces of all these _ 
NATO nations are under the NATO field command Allied Forces Central 
Europe. i 

The fifth power studied in this section is an Atlantic rather than Central x 
European power; the Republic of Portugal. She may seem further removed ~ 
_ because of the vivid contrast made by her poverty with the affluence of West — 
Germany and the Benelux nations. The juxtaposition is nonetheless perhaps — 
instructive, for in Portugal we find a nation whose economic base is quite dif- — 
ferent from the nations just studied, and whose reactions to the threat of losing 
Overseas territories are markedly different from the reactions of two other — 
powers—Belgium and the Netherlands—who have recently faced a similar — 
problem. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


The Federal Republic of Germany, economically strong and _ politically | 
stable, stands at the edge of the iron curtain and athwart the chief avenue of a © 
Soviet advance into Europe. Concerned with her economic development and > 7 
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ur burdened by responsibilities to the United Nations, the focus of German 
Jefence policy is on the Soviet threat generally and its specific bearing on > 
Berlin. | | 

s. -Lhe Federal Republic has in consequence developed its defence policy 
olely to oppose the Soviet threat, recognizing this as a task that can only be 
done in concert with allies. NATO serves West Germany not only by increasing 
her security as a regional defence agreement; the fact that it permitted German 
-earmament while keeping her forces under Allied rather than national control 
overcame a strong domestic reluctance to rearm. In the treaties of Paris per- 
_mitting her rearmament, she renounced strategic nuclear forces of her own. 


i Within the context of the alliance, Germany has shown herself able to 
identify her own national interests. She opposed the NATO strategy of with- 
drawal because it would abandon the nation to the USSR. She has opposed any 
disengagement that would bring about the neutralization of any part of 
_ Germany. She has supported US proposals for a multilateral nuclear force. 

fe Considerations of geography and logistics, when added to Germany’s deter- 
_ mination to defend her territory, dictate a need to deploy along a forward line 
"as heavy a concentration of technically advanced weapons as the conditions 
of nuclear war will allow. Thus the emphasis in the Federal Defence Force 
(Bundeswehr) is on well-equipped land forces and supporting tactical air 
" forces. Objectives of the German build-up, which was started in 1956 and 
Baccelerated by the expected Berlin crisis of 1961, call for a sizeable contribution. 
_ to the NATO land/air system comprising an army of over 200,000 in 12 divisions 
- (including armoured, mountain, and airborne divisions), a tactical air force 
_ of 100,000 men in 28 wings, and nuclear weapons under US control. There 
will also be a territorial defence force of some 200,000. The sea/air system 
_ will perform an auxiliary function, again defensive in purpose, of protecting 
“ the coasts and the access to the Baltic, using small ships and some air. 

4 The military establishment is supported by conscription, and attempts have 
: been made both in selection procedures and other personnel policies to prevent 
’ a rebirth of militarism. Expenditures in developing the Bundeswehr have been 
_ heavy; in 1962 they were at almost one-third of the total the largest item in 
; the budget, and are expected to increase as aircraft and missiles are acquired. 
i 

: 


' Foreign grants have also been made, and most armaments have been pur- 
chased abroad. West Germany is joined with Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United States in producing the F104 for all NATO nations. She has 
a cost sharing agreement with Britain on further development of the 
Hawker P1127. 


Belgium 

Lacking overseas commitments, Belgium has limited her defence policy to 
that required to preserve national security through the collective protection of 
NATO. Although a charter member of NATO, and the most highly industrialized 
and densely populated country in Europe, her support of the alliance is qualified 
by a skepticism over its effectiveness that reflects Scandinavian attitudes. Her 
feelings have not been improved by the role played by the United States and 
the UN in the Katanga and the Congo. Belgium appears satisfied with the 
present scale of military effort in Europe, and with the protection afforded by 
the U.S. deterrent; the Belgian Senate has prohibited government participation 
- in discussions on a multinational NATO nuclear force. 
( The Belgian army of 85,000 is assigned to or earmarked for NATO, as are 
the six tactical squadrons and Nike missile units of her air force, and all her 
navy. The navy reflects its purely European responsibilities in being made 
up solely of small escort and minesweeping vessels. Active NATO-assigned 
units are deployed in Germany, and a territorial defence reserve is in existence. 
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The forces are supported by voluntary enlistment and a conscription period 
of 12 months which would probably be politically impossible to extend. Military 
expenditure is about 3.4% of GNP. ss 

A military and technical agreement signed by Belgium and the Nether- 
lands in 1948 provides for standardization of equipment, coordination of train-_ 
ing methods, and co-operation between staffs of military colleges. 


Netherlands . 


Holland’s defence policy must recognize both the defence of her home — 
territory and her remaining responsibilities overseas. Holiand’s military — 
experience in two wars has left her with a correct rather than cordial attitude © 
toward West Germany, and has made her one of the staunchest supporters oLt 
NATO in Europe. | a 

Although a distinction is made between NATO forces and national forces, 
all the 98,000-man army (including reserves) is either assigned to or ear-@ 
marked for NATO, as are five of the air force’s nine squadrons deployed in — 
2nd Tactical Air Force. The air and land forces contain Honest John, Nike, and — 
within the near future Hawk missile units. | . 


can be seen in the fact that a Dutch naval base is maintained in the Caribbean, 
and that the navy contains an aircraft carrier and two cruisers as well as the © 
hormal sea/air escort and anti-submarine components. There is also a small — 
~humber of marines in the navy. a 
‘Total military forces are 141,000, supported by conscription with a period 
of service of 20-24 months. Expenditure on national defence is around 5.0% of a 
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Luxemburg 


The Treaty of London in 1867 imposed unarmed neutrality on Luxemburg — 
which was not abandoned until military service was made obligatory in 1944, 
Today Luxemburg contributes an infantry brigade available to NATO on. 
mobilization, supporting it with a short conscription period of 9 months and B 
a defence expenditure which is 1.6% of GNP. 7 

As the smallest nation in the United Nations, Luxemburg sent a small 
“armed and eager’ platoon to Korean in 1951. 


Portugal 


Portugal presents the case of a poverty-ridden small European power — 
using its military forces to retain a threatened overseas empire upon which y 
it is almost completely dependent. " 

Her dependence on her empire, and the threat to it, are the governing % 
factors in Portugese defence policy. She is a member of NATO, to which she i 
has contributed facilities in the Azores and a maritime squadron, though not ~ 
without dissatisfaction, some of it over command arrangement in Portuguese 
waters. Her ardour for the alliance, never particularly strong, has been cooled 
even more by the failure of her treaty partners to support her in her colonial a 
toubles. Portugal is also linked to Spain by the Iberian Pact of 1939, and the © 
provisions that this treaty makes for mutual assistance to preserve the internal 4 
security of the signatories may become more important as the domestic dis- 4 
content with government policy grows. s 
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4 These matters aside, the main thrust of Portuguese military policy today 
_ is toward retaining her restless territories of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea. 
_ Her total armed forces of 61,000 have increased so that they now number 
_ 102,000, of which 14,000 are African troops, and approximately 80,000 are 
_ deployed overseas together with naval and air units. 

The armed forces are for the most part poorly equipped, but the colonial 
operations have increased defence expenditure from an average of 4.5% of 
GNP to 8.9%. The military are politically influential, but Salazar is not a military 
- dictator and remains somewhat distant toward the military. 

f It should not be assumed that the tranquillity that has characterized the 
Portuguese political scene can be maintained indefinitely in the face of its colonial 
campaign. There is opposition to the policy of military action as the best way 


to solve the problem, and doubts as to whether military action can control 
_ the situation until the somewhat unconvincing reforms purportedly underway 
a have effect. The colonies and Portugal have formed a closed economic system, 
_ but even this favourable circumstance has provided the lowest standard of 
_ living in Europe, a per capita income of $250 annually, and an annual economic 
q growth rate of between three and four percent. The situation in Portugal should 
not be considered stable. } 

" 


i The Scandinavian Powers 
General 


i On Europe’s northern flank we can conveniently group together the four 
_ Scandinavian powers of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland. These coun- 
tries that have historically remained remote from Europe, and that are bound 
together by strong ties of mutual sympathy. This aloofness and these ties still 
remain, but the defence policy of each nation makes up an interesting study 
in different reactions to the challenges of the post-war period. 


Norway 


World War II ended Norway’s neutrality, and she became a firm sup- 
porter of the UN. This commitment to the UN, together with her vulnerability 
in the East-West conflict, led her to a defence policy based on maintaining 
harmony between the USSR and the West, and to attempt to become an 
international mediator. 

By 1948 it became clear that the UN could not provide security, and that 
benevolent mediation was ineffectual. Looking for protection in regional security, 
_ Norway had three choices: to join Sweden and Denmark in a neutral Scan- 
_ dinavian alliance, to join them in a pro-Western Scandinavian alliance, or to 

join NATO. Sweden insisted on a neutral alliance. Norway believed a neutral 
alliance could not give security, and was reluctant to accept the heavy arms 
expenditure of such neutralism. Negotiations broke down, and Norway joined 
NATO. However Norway’s relationship with NATO remains strongly qualified. 
_ She has limited economic and population resources, lacks confidence in NATO’s 
ability to protect her, and is aware in her relationships with the USSR of 
Finland’s precarious position. The strong ties with other Scandinavian countries 
which this latter factor emphasizes are manifest in the Nordic Council. 
Norway’s strategic value is great. She lies close to the shortest air routes 
between North America and the USSR, and between the avenues of Soviet 
naval debouchment from the Baltic and the Arctic harbours. Her coastline 
offers numerous bases for operations into the Atlantic. 
: Norway’s military policy recognizes her inability to meet invasion, but 
assumes that if attacked her strategic value will bring help from more powerful 
_ allies; her forces are designed to gain time for help to arrive. Influenced by the 
_ German coup of 1940, the military establishment embodies a high degree of 
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readiness in both regular and home guard forces, the ability to carry on isolated 4 | 
local resistance, exploitation of the physical characteristics of the country, and — : 


well-developed communications to offset dispersal. For land defence the small es 


5000-man army is organized in land defence districts. The sea/air system q 


comprises escort vessels, submarines, and anti-submarine air units..The air 


system includes several squadrons of fighters, and some conventionally-armed " 


Nike. Service is universal and compulsory. 

Norwegian forces are earmarked for NATO in emergency rather than 
permanently assigned, and Norway does not allow NATO forces or nuclear 
weapons to be based on her territory, although she provides an important 
segment of NATO radar surveillance. Her military development since 1951 
has been some 40% dependent on foreign financial support, although some of 
this has been infrastructure funds. Norway is joined with Britain, Denmark, 
Turkey, and the United States in a joint-production agreement for the Bullpup 
air-to-surface missile. 

In war, Norwegian forces will come with those of Denmark under 
AFNORTH for the defence of Norway, Denmark, Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
Baltic Approaches. In this area, the deployment of a German division in 


Schleswig-Holstein has allowed Norway to attend to the defence of her northern ~ 


border with the Soviet Union. 

Norway has supported the UN by providing military forces for the UNEF 
in Gaza, and Norwegian military personnel were at the disposal of the UN in 
the Congo from the start of the operation. Norway has joined Denmark and 
Sweden in establishing special units earmarked and trained for UN use. 


Sweden 


If Norway presents the picture of a somewhat reluctant member of an 
alliance, Sweden is the epitome of the resolute neutral. Aided by a technically 
advanced economy, a location that offers an enemy no great strategic rewards, 
and a markedly determined national spirit, she maintains her policy of armed 
isolationism into the mid-Sixties. Fundamental to this policy is impartiality 
toward all aligned powers, great, medium, or small, in consequence of which 
Sweden grants no access to foreign forces, produces as much of her own 
weaponry as possible, and makes no presumptions about outside help in her 
defensive planning. 


The only departure from this isolationism evident in Swedish policy is her 7 


support of the United Nations, and her continuing membership with Norway 
and Denmark in the Nordic Council. Sweden has deployed troops for United 
Nations use, but the Nordic Council has confined itself mainly to non-military 
matters since Norway and Denmark reluctantly rejected the idea of a Scandi- 
navian alliance, and joined NATO. 

For Sweden, the policy of determined neutralism ripe for a simplicity 
of military objectives. Influenced by the Finnish winter war, Sweden believes 
that even a small country can use force successfully against a powerful 
aggressor. The aim of Swedish forces is to keep the country out of war by 
showing such resolution and capacity that any aggressor will consider the 
price of conquest too high. 

In support of this aim, Sweden maintains land/air, sea/air, and air defence 
systems, of which the latter two are held at a high degree of readiness. The 
sea/air system is made up of surface and submarine vessels, the largest being 
cruisers, and mine fields and coastal batteries. Aircraft can be called into 
naval surface action from the air force, which operates fighter, reconnaissance, 
and ground attack components for air defence, sea/air, and land/air roles. An 
increasing amount of protection is given both air and naval forces by dispersal 
and rock shelters. 
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q _ The army is a citizen army trained through compulsory service for rapid 
_mobilization around local depots. The army is equipped for mobility over rough 
_ terrain, and substantial fire power is provided by armour, artillery, and missiles. 
ips The army is backed by local defence and home guard units, and military pre- 
_ paredness also extends to civil defence. Civil defence measures include those for 
_ evacuating 2,800,000 people from cities, and rock shelters for 100,000. 


q Nearly all military equipment is Swedish made, though the more com- 
_ plicated parts are now imported. High standards of equipment are maintained, 
_and this policy leads to the need for a defence research establishment, and a 
_ reported allocation of some 65% of defence expenditure to new equipment (as 
_ compared—by Swedish figures—to 10%-20% in Norway). Sweden has con- 
_ sidered developing her own tactical nuclear weapons. Annual defence expen- 
 diture is about 5% of GNP. 


@ 

‘A 

H Denmark 

ie Denmark would have supported a Scandinavian defence alliance sympa-. 


: thetic to the West, but when faced with a choice between sharing Sweden’s 
i isolation or joining NATO with Norway, she chose the latter. Danish support 
_ of NATO is however by no means unanimous; her defence policy is balanced 


x precariously between advocates of complete neutrality, and those willing to 
_ pay at least a minimum price for good standing in NATO. 


: The reasons for this attitude are partly historical, and are also shared to 
_ a great extent with Norway: both realize their only hope is in collective 
: security, but both have limited means, a natural sympathy for neutrality, a de- 
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_ Sire, not to provoke the USSR, an outlook toward Scandinavia rather than 
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_ Europe, and a skepticism about NATO’s ability to provide an effective defence. 
: In concert with Norway, Denmark bans all foreign forces and nuclear warheads, 
_ reflecting her support with Norway of a northern nuclear-free zone as a step 
‘ toward nuclear disarmament. However the anti-nuclear doctrine applies only 
_ to continental Denmark; the US base at Thule in Danish Greenland is a vital 
_ link in NATO strategy. 


. Denmark is vulnerable strategically, for she lacks any barrier to separate 
her from the north European plain. Her strategic importance derives from her 
4 position beside the exit to the Baltic, and from the fact that she provides an 
_ invasion route to Norway and Sweden. 


; The Danish contribution to NATO is earmarked for emergency use rather 
_ than permanently assigned. It is mainly a land/air system based on an infantry 
_ division and a tactical air component containing the normal fighter-bomber 
and. reconnaissance elements. The navy is a modest surface and submarine 
_ force, backed by some fortifications, designed for coastal defence. The air system 
- contains a small interceptor element. 


Denmark has been in receipt of US arms since 1950, and most of her 
equipment is of foreign origin. Conscription is in effect, and defence expenditure 
is about 3.5% of GNP. 


¥ 


Iceland 


Iceland is worthy of mention in this survey if for no other reason than to 
- illustrate a nation which has a defence policy without a military policy. Iceland’s 
_ defence policy is to accept the collective security afforded by NATO, in return 
_ for which she permits US forces to be stationed on her strategically valuable 
_ territory. She has no armed forces, though she musters eight armed fishery- 
protection vessels. 


a 
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The Southern European Powers 
General 


Among the southern European NATO powers, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, — 
there do not exist the sentimental ties of Scandinavia nor a sharing of the © 
powerful threat facing Central Europe. The Alps bar Italy from the central ~ 
front, distance removes her from the extreme southern flank, and she has no © 
practical or sentimental ties with either Greece or Turkey. Greece and Turkey, ~ 
on the other hand, long-standing foes, share a poverty that Italy has not ex-_ 
perienced for over a decade, and are face to face with the iron curtain. Finally, ~ 
unlike the general situation in the regions already discussed, and unlike Italy, 
Greece and Turkey recall Portugal in having military establishments which are _ 
important forces in domestic politics. 


The last nation to be discussed in this group is Yugoslavia. Although not a 
member of NATO, she is not a member of the Warsaw Pact, and thus pursues 
an independent policy worthy of this study’s attention. 


Italy 


Strategically, Italy has been described as the most protected of the con-- 
tinental European powers. However her admission to NATO in 1949, two years — 
after a harsh peace treaty, was welcomed as a return to diplomatic grace even — 
if most of her political parties were otherwise unfavourably inclined. Italy’s — 
defence policy continues to be based on a firm allegiance to NATO, which : 
includes acceptance of allied forces and in 1960-63 the placing of nuclear-armed ’ 
Jupiter IRBMs on Italian soil. Italy’s support of disarmament was evinced in x 
her prompt signature of the atomic test ban treaty, but she has reserved judge- — 
ment on the question of a multilateral nuclear force until a definite decision is — 
reached outside Italy. Italy is generally considered as lacking the desire and the ~ 
resources to build her own nuclear force. R 


Most of Italy’s forces are assigned to NATO, and are controlled by 
AFSOUTH. AFSOUTH has headquarters in Naples and is responsible for the ' 
defence of the Mediterranean NATO area, including Greece and Turkey. Italy’s i 
land/air system has some ten infantry and three armoured divisions, Alpini — 
brigades, and tactical and reconnaissance air. Italian land forces are considered _ 
flexible and lightly armed, suitable for mountain fighting. These attributes, plus 4 
Italy’s location and the fact that her army is potentially larger than the Turkish, — 
could lead to her forces being used in an emergency to support the other 5 
national forces in AFSOUTH. The air system is defensive only; a modest — 
number of interceptors supplemented by Nike missiles. The sea/air system is i 
made up of surface escort, maritime air, and submarine elements. The largest — 
ships are cruisers. i 

U.S. military aid, beginning in 1947, totals some $2,000,000,000, but Italian ~ 
industry is producing a considerable amount of military equipment either under 7 
licence or of Italian development. An Italian aircraft, for instance, was success- — 
ful in the NATO light weight fighter competition. Military expenditure is about 
4.0% of GNP, and conscription is in force. 

From 1952 to 1962, a surge of economic growth doubled Italy’s national 4 
income, tripled her industrial productivity, and quadrupled her exports. In — 
1962-63 a rapid rise in wages and serious crop failures resulted in inflation and 4 
a massive increase in imports. Italy is prosperous and has substantial currency — 
reserves, but her economic problems strongly affect her chronically unstable © 
political situation. The Moro-Nenni coalition has pledged continued support of — 
Italy’s established foreign policy, but the key parliamentary position occupied — 
by the communist minority has led some observers to speculate that Italy may 
tend to a neutralist stand, although within NATO. One consequence of this might — 
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be an advocacy of the disarmament and neutralization of West Germany. Italy’s 


_ political situation is precarious, and changes in policy should not be unexpected. 


a In the defence of Europe, Greece along with Turkey lies on the right flank. 
a The sea lanes from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean pass through the Greek 
_ islands; and the sea lanes from Europe to the Middle East pass her southern 
_ coast. The communist nations of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria stand at her 
a northern frontier. For Europe, Greece is strategically both valuable, and exposed. 


ie Greece’s relations with her neighbours are not tranquil. She has differences 
_ of varying severity about frontiers and minority groups with Albania, Yugosla- 
_ via, Bulgaria, and Turkey. These differences are not altogether mitigated by 
_ the fact that Greece and Turkey are allied in NATO, and that Yugoslavia, 
ll Turkey, and Greece are signatories of the Balkan Pact of 1954. 

a Greek forces are adapted to the defence of rugged frontiers and an island- 
_ studded inland sea. The land/air system contains 120,000 ground troops in 
. 11 infantry and an armoured division, and a tactical air component of fighter- 
_ bomber and reconnaissance elements. The area most suitable for armour is 
_ around Salonika; elsewhere it is mainly infrantry country, and Greek infantry 
_ weapons and tactics are adapted to rugged terrain and the guerilla methods 
_ proved in the communist rebellion of 1946-49. The sea system includes surface 
_ escort and a few submarine vessels and some landing craft, but apparently no 
air element. The air system is small and is confined to modest air defence and 
_ transport roles. Greek forces are immediatly available to AFSOUTH for defence 
_ of the Mediterranean NATO area, and the extent of Greece’s support of NATO 
_ was indicated by her offer, which as it turned out did not have to be accepted, 
_ to base nuclear-armed IRBMs on her soil. 


Greek forces are supported by conscription, the normal term of service 
_ being a long 24 months. Most if not all equipment is of foreign manufacture. 
_ Military expenditure has been relatively high, but should go below 5% of GNP 
in 1963-64. 


Any consideration of Greece must recognize her economic and political 
_ situation. By 1963 US aid totalled some $3.5 billion and this stimulus, reflected 
_ in an annual economic growth rate of some 6%, has been strengthened by Greek 
associate membership in the EEC. However Greece is not prosperous; the Greek 
- economy is under-industrialized and constantly vulnerable to an imbalance 
_ between industrial imports and agricultural exports. Politically, there is strong 
- evidence of repression in the Greek political system, a repression that appears 
_ to be aided by the army. A continuing disregard of fundamental problems, 
reflected in such indicators as the low per capita income of $350 per annum, 
may eventually undermine the stability of Greek policy, though more imme- 
diately critical may be her relations with Turkey. 


Turkey 


4 Turkey has a strong sense of national identity, which kept her independent 
and neutral through World War II and still strongly influences her actions. She 
is also traditionally hostile to Russia, She is also traditionally important in 
European defence because she along with Greece controls the routes to the 
- Black Sea; she stands at the gates to the Middle East; and she forms a salient 
_ stretching far along the southern Soviet flank. However she is also strategically 
- vulnerable: she is the only country beside Norway having a common border 
- with the USSR; her whole northern coast is exposed to invasion; she could be 
_ outflanked by a move through northern Iran into the Iraq plains; and she might 
be difficult to reinforce if attacked. 
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Turkey’s defence policy includes membership in the UN, ihe Balkan Treaty q 
with Greece and Yugoslavia signed during a time of Stalinist Soviet pressure, — 
the Baghdad Pact through which CENTO provides some dubious security to her — 
southern borders, and NATO. She is not diplomatically active: although she was ~ 
productive in promoting CENTO, she has not followed through to any position — 
of leadership. ): 


Turkey maintains an impressive number of men Aine arms; about 500, 000, & 
with a mobilization potential of 2,000,000. Her sea system Contains Acree a 
surface and submarine vessels, but lacks air elements. The land/air system is _ 
predominant, made up of a 400,000-man army and a tactical air component. The q 
ground force has only one armoured division, but much of the country is infantry _ 
country. The air system is made up of defensive fiighters and some Nike. y 

The military establishment is supported be conscription, with periods rang- 
ing from two to three years. Turkey is dependent on foreign sources for nearly ~ 
all her armaments: in the army all weapons from machine guns up are US- ~ 
made; most naval vessels are from US Mutual Aid. Turkey allows other NATO — 
forces on her territory; she was a base for US nuclear-armed Jupiter IRBMs, 
and still contains the important US radar used to monitor USSR missile firings. 
Both Turkey and Italy accepted Jupiter missiles under a ‘‘double-veto” system 
that gave the US and the host nation control over firings. Supporting her UN 
obligations, Turkey still maintains a small detachment of troops in Korea. 


Turkey’s delicate internal situation should be remembered in any considera- 
tion of her defence policy. Turkey is poor; she suffers from the impact of a rapid 
population increase on a sluggish economy, and needs to control a large chronic 
trade deficit. Educational and other domestic reforms are urgently needed, but 
are help up by a continuing political stalemate. The army is a force in Turkish 
politics, but not as a participant; its traditional role is as a “Guardian of the 
Revolution”, intent on establishing a political and government system. The 
Turkish army has however shown signs of abandoning its neutrality to ensure 
that reforms are delayed no longer by the political stalemate. 
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Yugoslavia 


Although Yugoslavia is far more secure than during the days of Stalinist 
threats and belligerence, she occupies a somewhat precarious position between — 
East and West. Her relations with Albania are not warm, and there are points of 
disagreement regarding her border with Greece. Strategically, she offers the 
Soviet long-sought ports into the Mediterranean. 


Her defence policy can in the main be described as armed neutrality. Some 
tentative overtures with NATO were broken off in 1953: the Balkan Alliance ~ 
of 1954 with Greece and Turkey seems to have fallen inactive, and a unilateral — 
guarantee by. Britain does not appear to count heavily in her policy calcu- — 
lations. However unlike Sweden, Yugoslavia has not had the economic base for 
completely self-sufficient neutrality, and has relied heavily on British and 
especially US military and economic assistance. 


Apart from light naval units—mainly escorts and minesweepers—the main — 
Yugoslav force is a land/air system of some 30 divisions and 500 US-made ~ 

tactical aircraft. Conscription is in force, and there are about 1,000,000 reserv- — 
ists for the army. 


' Yugoslavia received over $700,000,000 in military aid from America be- — 
tween 1950 and 1959, but the economic blockade imposed by the Soviet in 1948 — 
encouraged the development of an armament industry, and a Yugoslavian © 
training aircraft has been developed. There are some signs that Soviet combat 
aircraft be acquired in the near future. Defence expenditure is reportedly 
some 15% of the “national income’”’. 
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The Pacific Ocean Powers 


General 


In this final section of the paper, we turn from Europe to consider two 
powers on the other side of the globe. Those two nations, Australia and Japan, 
present a multiplicity of contrasts. In Australia, a few Europeans populate a 
vast continent, and debate their involvement in Asian affairs. In Japan, a 
bursting Asian population presses at the shores of a small island chain, and 
is eager for greater participation in the world. Each however finds hostile 
forces uncomfortably near, and each is many miles from powerful allies. 


Australia 


The Chinese threat to India, the Malaysia-Indonesian conflict, and the war 
in South Vietnam are dominant and by no means distant features on the 
Australian strategic horizon. More directly, Indonesia has announced support 
for any liberation movement that may arise in the Australian areas of New 
Guinea, and Indonesia with Soviet aid has become a major military power in 
an unstable South East Asia. 


In these circumstances, Australia appears to be making an effort to 
participate more positively in Asian diplomatic affairs than she has done in 
the past. At the same time, she holds membership in SEATO, ANZUS, and 
(with Britain and New Zealand) in ANZAM, but the security these alliances 
afford is at present a little unclear. By 1960, Britain’s desire to relinquish mili- 
tary duties in the area seemed obvious, and the United States had shown a deci- 
ded lack of sympathy for Australia’s concern over an Indonesian New Guinea. 
However the isolation these developments portended has been offset, to some 
extent by Britain’s continuing commitment in Malaya, but more so by recent 
US action in pledging the defence of East New Guinea and erecting a radio 
station in Australia as part of the Polaris deterrent system. 

While there may still be some validity in Australia’s time-honoured 


assumption that help from Britain or the US would always be forthcoming 
in the clinch, she must be aware that Britain is military over-extended, and 


that even the US may be too involved elsewhere to lend support in an 


emergency. 


Prior to 1963, Australian military policy was to maintain flexible, conven- 
tionally armed forces for forward deployment anywhere in the South East 
Asian area of Australia’s strategic interest. The distances in this area call for 
forces with mobility and ready availability, while the political situation lent 
value to a capacity to work either alone or with allies. 


Australian forces have been cold or limited war forces. The sea/air system 
has destroyers and a carrier as its largest ships supported by helicopters and 
maritime air and submarines for maintaining sea communications. It can also 
provide troops with an extra measure of strategic mobility. The army, manned 
by voluntary service, has been organized for mobility and immediate effec- 
tiveness. With air force fighter and tactical transport components, the army 
is the basis of a land/air system adapted to tropical operations of modest size, 
lacking in armour but with equipment designed for air transportability. The 
air force provides some strategic airlift, as well as fighter and bomber-recon- 
naissance elements. 

In fulfilment of its various treaty commitments, Australia maintains bomber 
and fighter air, and a battalion of land forces, in Malaya; and a fighter air 


- contingent in Thailand. 
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Australian defence expenditure since 1959 has been about $480, 000,000 4 
per annum, a little more than 3% of GNP. However in mid-63, accompanying q 
a statement that Australia would defend Papua and Eastern New Guinea, a > 
new defence program was announced which would raise expenditures to some ~ 
$670,000,000 by FY1966. The main features of this program were the acquisition — 


of new submarines, guided missile destroyers, and more fighters, and thus the 
program seemed to be consistent with existing military policy, and to represent 
a strengthening of forces in the face of a militant Indonesia. However later in 
1963 Australia announced the purchase of 24 American-built F111A aircraft 
for delivery in 1966, with provision for the acquisition of two squadrons of 
B47 aircraft if needed before that date. Although official statements are lacking, 
and the purchase has been explained as simply a replacement of the present 
obsolete Canberra force, the action could be a quite revolutionary move toward 
a positive strategic deterrence. Australia is prosperous, but her industrial base 
is so sparse that she can be considered economically under-developed. She has 
had difficulties with inflation and balance of payments. Whether she can afford 
a military establishment incorporating both strategic deterrent and limited war 
forces as well will be interesting to discover. 


Japan 


If Australia has sometimes cast about insecurely for the American presence, 
Japan has experienced something of the opposite predicament. Under a bene- 
volent but rather watchful American eye, Japan has climbed from the devasta- 
tion and humiliation of 1945 to almost full recovery. With her economy healthy 
and her political situation stable, she is waiting impatiently to move onto the 
stage of world affairs. Increasingly motivated by a strong and rising nationalism, 
sensing keenly the need for a national destiny, she has been called “...a nation 
of enormous vitality, aching for a position of world leadership.” 


The US-Japan Security Treaty is basic to Japan’s defence policy, and the 
US is still a strong influence on Japanese affairs generally. American naval 
and air bases remain, but US ground troops were withdrawn in 1957, after 
which Japan was permitted to begin re-building her own defence forces. There 
are still important points of difference with the US and the USSR, but for the 
present Japan shows no fervent desire to resolve these differences, least of all 
by force, and seems more concerned with promoting her economic position in 
Asia and further abroad. 


Japan’s military posture is in consequence purely defensive, and has three 
basic objectives: to support the UNO and promote international co-operation; 
to build forces within national capabilities to the extent necessary for self- 
defence; and to cope with aggression by action within the terms of the US- 
Japan Security Treaty. 


These objectives lead to a land/air system based on some 13 light and 
mobile divisions scheduled to grow to some 180,000 plus a reserve by 1966. 


The land/air system contains tanks and artillery and a small tactical air com- © 


ponent, but the air system is predominantly an air-defensive force of inter- 
ceptors and missiles. The sea/air system has reconnaissance air, surface com- 
ponents, and some submarines, and is designed for escort and harbour defence 
duties reflecting Japan’s vital dependence on imports. 


Defence expenditure is about $675,000,000 for 1963. There is manufacture ~ 


of US equipment under licence, but this is accompanied by some national 
research and development, and a move toward the production of Japanese 
equipment. Military service is voluntary. 
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CANADA’S OBLIGATIONS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS : 


By 
Department of Secretary of State for External Affairs 


4 ‘Part I—Canadian Obligations under the U.N. Charter 


a Canada has always been interested in keeping the peace; no labios 
_ study is required to determine Canadian disappointment at the failure of the 
_ League of Nations in 1938 nor to determine the singular spirit of unanimity 
' which pervaded the Canadian Houses of Parliament seven years later in. the 
A discussions prior to the San Francisco Conference which laid down the princr 
- iples under which the United Nations Organization was founded. A resolution - 
_ was passed almost unanimously (202 to 5 (Independent members from Quebec 
in the House of Commons with leaders of the four major parties voting ei 
_ that proposed in part: 

~ That this house endorses the acceptance by the Government of 
Canada of the invitation to send representatives to the (San Francisco) 
conference. | ' 

That this house recognizes that the establishment of an effective 

international organization for the maintenance of international peace 
and security is of vital importance to Canada, and indeed to the future 
well being of mankind; and that it is in the interest of Canada that 
Canada should become a member of such an organization. : 


That the charter establishing the international organization should, 
before ratification be submitted to Parliament for approval.! 


7 Mr. Martin in commenting upon the proposal before the House had this 
eto ay: 
. One need spend little time in impressing. on the country and on 
themselves the need for order among the nations, the need of some 
organization by which we shall perhaps not stop war but through which 
we shall certainly guarantee the peace more effectively than we have 
in the past... the League (of Nations) failed... because... you cannot 
have responsibility without power. There is no point in having a perfect 
paper organization which, when it comes to securing the peace and enjoy- 
ing peace, simply will not work... (these principles should (inter alia) 
underlie the world security organization...). 

The world security organization must be fully equipped with nec- 
essary military force to meet its objective. 

To bring this about there must be the closest political and military 
co-operation between the... major powers and other peace loving states 
(which) should play their part in the structure in a manner propor- 
tionate to their ability to contribute.? 


Mr. Graydon added: 
No nation (other than Canada) is more wedded to peace... an inter- 
national organization must be created to maintain worlds peace and 
Canada must give full support to such an action.? 


1Hansard, p. 21, 1st Session 1945. 
*Hansard, p. 41, 1st Session 1945. 
3Ibid, p. —, 1st Session. 
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And Hon. Louis St. Laurent: 


...we have to provide an organization with teeth in it, and the 


teeth have to be provided by an undertaking to be made by each sig- 
natory that he will contribute forces prepared to fight if needs be... A 
country cannot be a full member of this organization without being 
prepared to call upon its human and national resources to contribute 
to the common pool.! 


Shortly after the successful conclusion of the San Francisco conference 
the House agreed to the motion of Mr. St. Laurent that Parliament approve 
the agreement establishing the United Nations and the statute of the Inter- 


national Court of Justice. Subsequently Canada’s instrument of ratification of — 


the United Nation Charter, following approval of Parliament; was deposited 
in Washington. Canada became an original member of the United Nations on 
November 9, 1945. 

Under the Charter the Security council was given primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. In this field the 
Council had two broad types of powers. Chapter VI entrusted the functions of 
promoting pacific settlement to the Security Council while under Chapter VII 
the Council had enforcement powers, including the ability to take decisions 
binding on all members. The concept of collective security in Chapter VII was 
predicated on Great Power agreement and the overwhelming superiority of 
armed force derived from the forces of the permanent members whose Chiefs 
-.of Staff were to constitute the Military Staff Committee. 

Unlike the Covenant of the League of Nations, the United Nations Charter 
made provision in Chapter VII (Article 43 and following) for the establishment 
of international military forces and for United Nations action to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. The idea was that military units should 
be placed at the disposal of the Security Council through special agreements 
negotiated with member states. This permanent United Nations army was 
to be used for such military operations as the Security Council deemed nec- 
essary to maintain international peace and to carry out its decisions. It was 
envisaged that on occasion this might extend to direct military action against 
an aggressor nation. 

It was thought that these enforcement powers would come into play only 
after the various peaceful means of settlement outlined in Chapter VI had 
been exhausted. The Council could then call upon members to join in the 
application of non-military measures or sanctions (Article 41). If this proved 
insufficient, then as a last resort the Council could undertake forcible action. 

The actual use of enforcement measures was regarded as a remote con- 
tingency at San Francisco, since the mere willingness of the Great Powers 
to use force would, it was thought, act to restrain any likely combination of 
smaller or middle powers. Moreover, Chapter VII had to be read along with 
the chapter on voting procedure in the Security Council. Under this procedure, 
‘any one of the five Great Powers could veto the application of enforcement 
arrangements. Thus, in practice, the United Nations could not use force 
- against a Great Power or indeed against any other state if one of the Great 

Powers employed its veto. 

While these weaknesses were foreseen and understood in 1945, it was 
widely believed that Chapter VII provided the outlines of a complete scheme 
of enforcement which could be built upon and which, ultimately, would give 
the United Nations the right and the power to restrain any aggressor state. 


Unfortunately the weaknesses of Chapter VII soon became all too ap- 


parent. The major powers were unable to agree on the composition of these 


1Ibid, p. 1383, 2nd Session. 
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‘United Nations military forces, the total size of the United Nations army, the © 
relative strengths of the various national contingents, on a policy concerning 
Ue military bases and various related questions. These early divisions have deep- 


. Thus, the adeerying assumption on which this security system was based. 
es to be illusory. No more than two years after the signing of the Charter ~ 
it became apparent that the system of security provided for in Chapter VII 
would not be effective because of failure to reach agreement among the per- 
manent members of the Security Council. It also became apparent that the 
United Nations was in no way capable of taking collective action against one 
of the great powers. No great power would readily subordinate its decision 

to collective judgment when its political interests were at stake, nor were there 
means by which the Organization could deal with aggression resulting from a 
great power conflict. The Organization was unable to use the military re- 
sources of the great powers directly in dealing with other threats to the peace 
for fear of great power intervention in the situation. 


Although the Military Staff Committee has continued to hold regular meet- 
ings, these have been rather perfunctory and devoid of any real.meaning. No’ 
agreements have ever been concluded under Article 43 placing military forces 
at the disposal of the Security Council. 


| The Organization has been revitalized as a result of the change in thinking 
and emphasis in the years since the breakdown of the original Charter system. 
This transition has been a gradual and pragmatic process. The enforcement. 
provisions of Chapter VII were tacitly abandoned for recommendatory meas- 
' ures. For example, the Security Council has in practice found it necessary 
— to select the most expedient measures for the preservation .of peace. Thus, 
' on occasion it has recommended the setting up of international military 
forces under United Nations control and irrespective of the provisions of 
Article 43. In the case of the Congo, for example, the Security Council 
authorized the Secretary-General to provide military assistance to the Gov- 
} ernment of the Republic of the Congo. The peace-keeping force which was 
_ set up on the basis of these Security Council resolutions is obviously military 
- aid of an entirely different character than the military forces foreshadowed by 
Article 43. 

: Steps were also taken to permit the General Assembly rather than the 
' Security Council to initiate peacekeeping action in certain circumstances. 
_ UNEF was set up by the General Assembly in 1956 under the “Uniting for 
Peace” procedure. In its 1962 Advisory Opinion the International Court upheld 
the legality of the Assembly’s action in creating UNEF, ruling that while the 
Security Council has the exclusive right to order coercive action, the powers 
of the General Assembly include the right to recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation. As a further development,. recourse 
was had to the military resources of the smaller powers. Canada was among 
the first to realize that due to this evolution much of the responsibility for 
preventing or limiting the scope of international conflicts would shift from 
the great to the so-called middle and smaller powers. Over the years Canada 
has consistently supported and on occasion taken the lead in the major 
peacekeeping initiatives of the United Nations. 

The peacekeeping forces in which Canada has participated and in which 
she continues to participate are of a different kind and have little in common 
with the use of coercive action to counter aggression foreseen in Chapter VII. 
They are essentially peacekeeping and not fighting forces, and they operate 
- only with the consent of the parties directly concerned. It is worth noting 
that all the permanent members of the Security Council have, at one time or 
another in the past 19 years, voted in support of the creation of one or other 
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of these U.N. peacekeeping forces; and that none has in any case gone — 
further than to abstain in voting on their authorization. ri ; 


Peacekeeping Operations 


Since 1945 the United Nations has been involved in missions or “opera-_ 
tions” of a peacekeeping nature in widely-scattered parts of the world, from 
Palestine to the Congo and Cyprus to West New Guinea. Canada has firmly 
supported the United Nations in these endeavours and Canadian military 
personnel have seen service with the United Nations in Kashmir (UNMOGIP) 
(1949-), Palestine (UNTSO) (1949-), Korea (1950-53), the Gaza Strip and 
the Sinai Peninsula (UNEF) (1956-), Lebanon (UNOGIL) (1958), the Congo 
(ONUC) (1960-64), West New Guinea (UNTEA) (1962-63), Yemen ; 
(UNYOM) (1963-) and most recently in Cyprus (UNFICYP) (1964). At | 
present about 2,200 Canadian military personnel are serving with various — 
U.N. peacekeeping operations (see Appendix). 


_ Characteristics of United Nations Forces 


There have been four major U.N. peacekeeping operations: in Palestine ee. 
(UNEF), the Congo (ONUC), West New Guinea (UNTEA) and Cyprus — 
(UNFICYP). Although each of these forces has differed in composition, nature ~ 
and task, they have shared certain common characteristics. secretary-General 4 
U Thant has described the fundamental characteristics of UNEF, ONUC and ~ 
UNTEA in the following terms: ; 4 


All three were improvised and called into the field at very short 4 
notice; all three were severely limited in their right to use force; all <@ 
three were designed solely for the maintenance of peace and not for ~ 
fighting in the military sense; all three were recruited from the smaller 
powers and with special reference to their acceptability in the area in 
which they were to serve; all three operated with the express consent — 
and co-operation of the states or territories where they were stationed, — 
as well as of any other parties directly concerned in the situation; — 
and all three were under the direction and control of the Secretary- 4 
General acting on behalf of the organs of the United Nations. 


In the case of the Unified Command in Korea, the United Nations a 
entrusted a group of countries with the responsibility of providing independ- q 
_éntly for an international military force serving purposes determined by the | 


Organization. This operation constituted a diversion in the main development — 


of United Nations peacekeeping. For the first time, the Organization had to : 
deal with a major military conflict in which the interests of the Great Powers 
were not far removed. The prompt response to this challenge required that : 
the United Nations break new and significant ground. Up to that time, it “@ 
had been assumed that because of Soviet intransigence, the Charter provi- a 
sions concerning collective military measures could not be implemented. | 
In this situation of grave necessity, the Security Council was able to take 
forthright and effective action mainly because the Soviet Union boycotted 
the Council and was therefore not in a position to use its veto. 

The concept behind UNEF, ONUC and UNFICYP is a fundamentally dif- 
ferent one. These have a truly international character, affirmed by the Regula- 
tions governing the three forces. In each case these forces have the legal status 
of subsidiary organs of the United Nations and as such they enjoy the status, 
privileges and immunities of the Organization itself. 

Members of UNEF, ONUC and UNFICYP, although remaining in their — 
national service, are, during the period of their assignment, international per- _ 
sonnel under the authority of the United ‘Nations and subject to the instruc- ag 
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tions of the Force Commander. The Regulations specify that the functions of 
the force are exclusively innternational and that members of the force shall 
‘discharge these functions and regulate their conduct with only the interest of 
e United Nations in view. On the whole this attempted marriage of national 
service with international function has been successful in practice. 


Other United Nations Peacekeeping Operations 


Canada has participated in a number of military observer groups set up 
‘under United Nations auspices. In 1948 a United Nations Observer Group 
-(UNMOGIP) was established to watch over the Kashmir truce agreement. It 
‘has succeeded in keeping the peace in Kashmir ever since, despite the failure 
to devise a satisfactory solution to the dispute. 

a In July 1948, the conclusion of the first truce agreements in Palestine led 
to a wider use of military observation teams by the United Nations. The observ- 
-ers who worked under the United Nations Mediator in this area later became 
‘the United Nations Truce Supervisory Organization (UNTSO), entrusted with 
“supervision of the armistice agreements between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
-bours. UNTSO has proven to be an essential factor in keeping the peace in the 
“Middle East and much of the know-how for subsequent peacekeeping operations 
has been derived from this experience. | 

a The conflict in Lebanon in 1958 led to the establishment by the Security 
Council of an Observer Group (UNOGIL) to ensure that no illegal infiltration 
of personnel or supply of arms occurred across the Lebanese borders. On occa- 
pte UNOGIL acted as a committee of good offices, helping to reconcile dif- 
: ferences among the various political factions in the country. UNOGIL was 
withdrawn from Lebanon by the end of 1958. 

{ : In the course of the past 18 months one U.N. peacekeeping operation was 
_ concluded and two more were begun. Canadians participated in all three. The 
first was of an unusual character for the U.N. since it involved the assumption 
q of administrative duties over a non-self-governing territory for a limited period. 
. territory was West New Guinea (West Irian) which for a seven-month 
period between the withdrawal of the Dutch and the transfer of sovereignty 
“to Indonesia was administered by a United Nations Temporary Executive 
Administration (UNTEA) backed by a U.N. security force. Canadian Otter 


aircraft, with air and maintenance crews, were part of the U.N. force in this 


4 The second operation, still continuing, was undertaken at the request 
of the Governments of the United Arab Republic, Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

By a Security Council decision of June 11, 1963, a team of U.N. observers was 
despatched to Yemen to observe, certify and report on the implementation of 
the disengagement agreement concluded by the U.A.R. and Saudi Arabia. The 
air component of the Yemen Observation Mission consists of Canadian aircraft 
‘ 


_ operation. 
. 
; 


and crews. Although UNYOM has had a useful deterrent effect, implementa- 
tion of the disengagement agreement has proceeded slowly and imperfectly and 
_is still far from fulfilment. | 

: The third operation, by far the largest of the three, has involved substan- 
tial movements of Canadian troops and equipment to Cyprus. In response to a 
request by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Canada has authorized 
a total contribution of 1,200 men and equipment to the United force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP). Within hours after Parliamentary approval of the Cana- 
dian contribution an advance party left to prepare for the arrival of the main 
body of Canadian troops. Canadian troops began operational duty on March 
. 27, 1964 and with the arrival three days later of HMCS BONAVENTURE and 
_ RESTIGOUCHE carrying additional personnel and patrol equipment the Cana- 
- dian contingent became fully operational. Under the original terms of reference 


, 
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for the U.N. force in Cyprus a time limit of three months was specified as the — 


duration of the force. This period has now been extended for a further three 
months, ending September 26, 1964. | 


The Indochina Commission 


Canada is also playing a part in important peacekeeping operations which 
are not in any way connected with the United Nations, that is, the three Inter- 
national Commissioners for Supervision and Control in Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam. 

In 1954, to deal with the serious crisis resulting from the war between 
the French and the Viet Minh in Indochina and to prevent the expansion of 
the conflict into what might have become an all out war between the great 
powers, a conference was held in Geneva. This conference arrived at a 
settlement which was embodied in three Agreements, one for each of the three j 
successor states of former French Indochina. Each Agreement provided for 
an International Commission to supervise and control its implementation, and ‘ 
Canada, together with India and Poland, agreed to staff these Commissions. ~ 
(It was, of course, the parties themselves, and not the International Com- | 
mission, who were responsible for the implementation of the Agreements. ) Its 
‘was not possible to use United Nations machinery to deal with the Indochina E 
problem because some of the parties principally concerned were not members 4 
of the United Nations. | : be - 

It is now ten years since we accepted the responsibility ~of membership — 
of these Commissions and there seems unfortunately little likelihood that@ 
we will soon be relieved of these obligations which involve a’ Canadian com- 5 
mitment of approximately one hundred civilian and military personnel. 

The Commission in Cambodia (a country which remained unified under . 
the settlement) has largely accomplished the task set for it by the Cambodia 
Agreement and it has therefore been possible to reduce its establishment to- 
what amounts to a token representation. In our view the Cambodia Commis- : 
sion could well be withdrawn but we have acceded to the request of the 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. The decision to investigate these incidents ' 

At the request of the Cambodian Government the Commission has investi- ; 
gated a number of border incidents occurring along the frontiers between — 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. The decision to investigate these incidents — 
has been taken by an Indian-Polish majority, with Canada dissenting on the 
grounds that the Cease Fire Agreement did not empower the Commission i 
to investigate conflicts between Cambodia and countries which were not parties — 
to the Cease Fire Agreement (i.e. other than Cambodia and the Democratic — 
Republic of Vietnam). Because the South Vietnamese Government does not _ 
afford co-operation to the Cambodia Commission in its investigation of border 
incidents, /the reports and conclusions of the Commission on border incidents — 
have been necessarily one-sided. 

In Laos it appeared in 1958 that, with the reunification of the country — 
under a Coalition Government, the work of the International Commission — 
was over. The Commission was therefore adjourned sine die and all its person- — 
nel were withdrawn. Unfortunately the settlement broke down and a new 
Conference had to be called. This Conference met in Geneva in 1961-62 and 
produced new Agreements on Laos. Under these Agreements the International : 
Commission was revived with the same membership as before, Canada again — 
undertaking a commitment involving approximately thirty civilian and military — 
personnel. We have not been at all happy with the way in which the Laos q 
Commission has been functioning. The unanimity rule which operates within © 
the Laotian Coalition Government together with the unhelpful attitude of the a 
Polish Commissioner having seriously frustrated the Commission in the 4 
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4 carrying out of its responsibilities. It now appears that, with the recent deteriora-_ 
_ tion of the military situation in Laos, there is a strong possibility that yet another 
_ international conference will be held to consider the situation in that unhappy 
— country. 


The Vietnam Commission successfully completed the first part of its man- 
date: the withdrawal of forces to either side of the 17th parallel and other 
“questions connected with the disengagement of opposing forces. At the same 
time it was found to be impossible to reach agreement on the political settle- 
ment (election leading to reunification) envisaged in the Cease Fire Agree- 
ment and the Final Declaration of the Geneva Conference. As a result the 
Commission has not been withdrawn. 

The Commission operates today in what is in effect a renewal of the 
civil war. There has in other words been a virtual breakdown of the Cease Fire 
Agreement. The Commission has however a continuing mandate to supervise 
the execution of the Agreement as it affects the import of arms and subversion. 
In 1962 the Commission issued a Special Report, with the Polish member 
dissenting, finding that North Vietnam had engaged in hostile activities aimed 
at the overthrow of the government of South Vietnam and that South Viet- 
nam had permitted the import of arms to an amount greater than that permitted 
under the Agreement. The South Vietnamese and the United States have. 
justified their action by pointing out that the arms imports would come to 
an end when Northern subversion against South Vietnam itself came to an end. 

Since the Special Report the Commission has relapsed into inactivity. 
We have been unable to convince our colleagues of the necessity for continued 
action on the subversion issue. 

Although such a situation might argue in favour of winding up the Com- 
mission, the latter’s presence may nevertheless remain of value in preventing 
a bad situation from getting worse. The Geneva Agreements represent the last 


symbol of international agreement on Indochina. We should therefore hesitate 


before taking final action to terminate them. 


Administration and Operation 


When a request is received from the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for Canadian help in a peacekeeping operation, a joint submission 
from the Minister of National Defence and the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs may be made to Cabinet asking for Government approval to provide 
the required personnel and equipment for the operation. 

When the request would require a substantial Canadian contribution, the 
established procedure is to seek parliamentary approval within 10 days of the 
passing of an order-in-council. Because of the experience that has now been 
built up, the request itself will be fairly specific as the Secretary-General and 
his military advisers will have discussed what Canada might be able to 
provide with the Canadian Delegation to the United Nations in New York, 
to which is attached a military adviser. If Cabinet agrees, the Department of 
National Defence is responsible for selecting the appropriate personnel and 
equipment and sending them to the area concerned, while External Affairs is 
responsible for negotiating conditions of service, and making any necessary 
arrangements through the United Nations with the country or countries to 
which the service personnel will be posted. Canadian diplomatic missions on 
the spot provide all appropriate assistance. 

In United Nations peacekeeping operations policy direction is given by 
the Secretary-General, sometimes assisted, as in the case of the Congo, by an 
advisory committee representing the contributing powers. In the case of the 
Indochina Commissions, which do not come under the United Nations, instruc- 
tions regarding implementation of the cease-fire agreements are sent from 
External Affairs to the three Canadian Commissioners. 
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Establishment of Permanent U.N. Peacekeeping Machinery 


Suggestions have been made from time to time for the establishment of 
more permanent security forces under the United Nations. As early as 1947-48 
_ Secretary-General Trygve Lie proposed the creation of a permanent United 
Nations Guard, to be individually recruited by the Secretary-General for 
duties requiring specialized personnel e.g. guard duty, observer corps work, 
supervision of plebiscites, etc. These guard forces were to be “non-military” 
in nature and form part of the Secretariat. The plan failed to find support in 
the Assembly and as a compromise the United Nations “Field Service” was 
established to take care of transportation and communications between United 
Nations headquarters and United Nations operations in the field. 

After the outbreak of the Korean War, Mr. Lie proposed the creation of 
a voluntary military reserve group or “United Nations Legion”. This was a 
much more revolutionary proposal than the “United Nations Guard”. The basic 
idea was that individual nations should recruit volunteers for United Nations 


reserves. These groups of national units would be given special training and 


held in permanent reserve for United Nations service. This plan failed to gain 
acceptance and was eventually shelved. o 
_ The Canadian view has been that ideally the United Nations should have 
a permanent international force of its own, in being, and under its orders, 
for peacekeeping duties. It is evident, however, that this is not feasible at the 
moment for political reasons. There are a number of reasons why the estab- 
lishment of a permanent United Nations force would be premature at the 
present time. Many governments would not be prepared to accept the financial 
let alone the political implications of such .an institution. Moreover, as Sec- 
retary-General U Thant has pointed out, there are a number of parallel 
developments which must precede the organization of a permanent peace- 
keeping force: 
We have to go further along the road of codification and acceptance 
of a workable body of international law. We have to develop a more 
sophisticated public opinion in the world, which can accept the transition 
from predominantly national thinking to international thinking. We shall 
have to develop faith in international institutions as such, and a greater 
confidence in the possibility of a United Nations civil service whose 
international loyalty and objectivity are generally accepted and above 
Suspicion. We shall have to improve the method of financing international 
organization. Until these conditions are met, a permanent United Nations 
force may not be a practical proposition.! 


In the meantime much can be done to improve the present ad hoc arrange- 


ments. At the United Nations Canada has advanced these suggestions: 


. (1) That there should be an exchange of experience among interested 
governments on the special military problems encountered in United 
Nations operations. 


(2) That a compact planning staff of military experts should be set up 
within the United Nations Secretariat to provide advice and as- 
sistance to the Secretary-General in organizing emergency peace- 
keeping operations. 

(3) That national governments should try to improve their own ar- 
rangements for assisting United Nations operations, e.g, by respond- 
ing to U Thant’s appeal for additional stand-by units which can be 
made available at short notice for United Nations service. 


1Extracts from an address by Secretary-General U Thant to the Harvard Alumni As- 
sociation at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on June 13, 1963. Published in United Nations Review, 
July 1963, p. 54. 
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a There is a growing interest in practical measures of this kind, aimed at 
‘strengthening and improving the peacekeeping capacity of the United Na- 
tions. Canada was the first country to earmark national military units for 
“United Nations service. The Nordic countries—Denmark, Finland, Norway 
-and Sweden—have introduced legislation setting up stand-by contingents to 


_ be held in readiness for United Nations duties. The Netherlands has also created 
a United Nations stand-by force and, most recently, the Government of Iran 
~ announced its intention to take similar action. These are encouraging develop- 


ments which have Canada’s strong support. 


_ ULN. Financing 
Financing the United Nations would present few major hazards were it 
not for the political and financial repercussions of the Organization’s peace- 
_ keeping operations. As of April 30, 1964, the cash deficit of the United Nations 
" amounted to over $124 million; more than 90 per cent of this sum—$112.7 
' million—represented arrears owed on UNEF and ONUC costs. In short, the 
arrears problem has arisen from the unwillingness or inability of certain 
' members to pay the peacekeeping expenses of the United Nations—despite 
' the General Assembly’s Acceptance of the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice that these expenses constitute “‘expenses of the Organization’’, 
- which all members are obliged to pay, and despite the granting of sizeable 
' reductions in assessment to the developing countries. 
| Article 19 of the United Nations Charter provides for automatic loss 
_ of vote for member states more than two years in arrears on contributions. 
_ At least a dozen states are now in a position to lose their vote at the 1964 
_ session of the General Assembly unless their arrears are reduced to a permis- 
_ sible level in the intervening period. The General Assembly may, however, re- 
store the vote if it is satisfied that failure to pay was due to conditions beyond 
the defaulting states’ control. The application of Article 19 to states in 
arrears because of failure to pay peacekeeping expenses would undoubtedly 
provoke a stormy debate. 
’ Since the financial problems of the United Nations arise largely from the 
- continuing disputes over peacekeeping operations, it is the Canadian view that 
the solution may lie in securing general agreement on long-term arrangements 
_ to cover peacekeeping financing. Such long-term arrangements would include 
% a special scale of assessments based on the principles of collective responsibility 
and relative capacity to pay. 
There has been no consistent formula for financing those peacekeeping 
_ operations which the United Nations has undertaken to date. The early opera- 
tions, which extended little beyond the deploying of observer groups or truce 
supervision teams, were financed out of the Regular Budget of the United 
Nations. In the Korean War the expenditure was borne by the states which 
a contributed troops, each covering the cost of its own men and materiel. The 
United Nations Emergency Force and the United Nations Operation in the Congo 
were and are financed from Special Accounts established for that purpose and 
_ for which annually negotiated special rates of assessment have been established. 
_ For both UNEF and ONUC the practice has been to grant reductions (varying 
from 50 to 80 per cent of the whole) to the developing countries as a form of 
- recognition that such countries have a very limited capacity to pay. The short- 
fall created by such reductions has been made up in recent years by voluntary 
contributions from a number of Western developed countries which have 
_ shared equitably in this additional cost. 
j While UNEF and ONUC experience probably provides the clearest guide- 
line for a future special scale, other quite different arrangements for peace- 
_ keeping financing have been adopted since these two major operations were 
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launched. In the case of UNYOM (Yemen) and UNTEA (West New Guinea), { 
it was agreed that the total costs would be shared by the parties directly © 
involved—the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia in the case of UNYOM, ' 
and the Netherlands and Indonesia in the case of UNTEA. The first three months : 
of UNFICYP were financed on still another basis. Some countries contributing ~ 
troops to the operation have financed their own contingents and the Secretary- — 
General was authorized to receive voluntary contributions to cover other costs. — 


The question of United Nations financing—in particular the problem of 


financing peacekeeping operations—is essentially political rather than financal. 
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The Soviet bloc countries argue that the Security Council has sole responsibility — 
for the maintenance of peace and security, and also exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of United Nations peacekeeping activities. They insist that the © 


operations in the Congo and in the Middle East have thus been improperly 


initiated and conducted. France has refused to pay its ONUC assessments on | 


the grounds that the United Nations is not a super state and has no power to 


levy assessments unless the members concerned support the activity in question. © 


The Arab countries believe that the victim of aggression should be exempt — 


from assessment. Some of the Latin American countries, while willing to pay, 
have indicated their inability to pay even at the reduced rates of assessment. 
These are some'of the conflicting views on peacekeeping financing which must 
be reconciled before any workable solution can emerge. 


; 


The prospects for arriving at such a solution in the near future are uncer- © 


tain. On the initiative of Canada the Working Group of Fifteen (now the Work- 


ing Group of Twenty-one) was established in 1961 in an attempt to negotiate : 


a generally satisfactory solution to the Organization’s financial problems. The 
Working Group has made some progress—it recommended the request for an 


advisory opinion from the International Court which eventually led to General © 


Assembly endorsement of the principle of collective responsibility to pay—and 


the Group has elaborated other principles relating to United Nations financing. © 


The Working Group has deferred its 1964 session pending the outcome of in- 
_ formal discussions among the Great Powers on machinery to deal with the 
financing of future peacekeeping operations. If no progress is made in these 
discussions and the Group’s subsequent formal session, the likelihood of an 


East/West confrontation over Article 19 at the next session of the General — 


Assembly becomes measurably greater. 
Canada’s basic objectives continue to be: 


(a) to ensure that the Organization is provided with sufficient funds to 


enable it to fulfil effectively its primary tasks under the Charter, 
in particular, the maintenance of international peace and security; 


(b) to develop sound administrative and financial procedures to place the 


financing of United Nations activities on an orderly basis and to en- 
sure the prompt payment of assessments; 


(c) to foster the development and general acceptance of long-term 


financing arrangements for peasekeeping operations, including a - 


special scale of assessments for peacekeeping, based on the principles 
of collective responsibility and relative capacity to pay; 


(d) to resolve the problem of arrears satisfactorily. 


Canada contributes 3.12 per cent of the regular budget of the United 
Nations—a higher percentage than any other member of the United Nations 


which is not a permanent member of the Security Council. For the UNEF and 


~ONUC operations Canada contributes at the same rate, as well as sharing in 
the voluntary contributions to meet the short-fall arising out of reductions 


allowed the less-developed countries. In addition Canada has contributed or ’ 
pledged a total of $1,500,000 to the United Nations Civilian Operations in the } 


j 
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Congo, and has absorbed additional peacekeeping costs by scaling down or 
writing off some United Nations debts for military services rendered. In the 
first three months of UNFICYP Canada has covered the full cost of its 
_ contingent ($1,900,000) but intends to bill the United Nations for the costs 
_ of providing and maintaining the brigade headquarters and Canadian personnel 
on the staff of UNFICYP headquarters. 


m Part IIl—Implications for Canadian Policy 


; Recently there has been a renewed interest in the problems and techniques 
_ of United Nations peacekeeping. Inevitably, crises will continue to occur, from 
_ time to time, such as the Cuban confrontation, where direct negotiation among 
_ the great powers may afford the sole means of averting disaster and U.N. 
“a involvement is peripheral. This in no way diminishes what the United Nations 
l has sought to do, and in most cases accomplished, as international conciliator 
ee and peacemaker. Nor will the demands made on the United Nations lessen in 
- future though its function as peacekeeper may be more cautious in som 
_ respects than the intense activity of the recent past. 
‘ As the United Nations alone is not yet capable of ensuring world peace 
and security, Canada regards its membership in NATO and NORAD and its 
_ contributions to peacekeeping operations as complementary aspects of its 
_ foreign policy. In respect of lesser conflict, the United Nations has shown itself 
to be a valuable stabilizing and peacekeeping influence. However, as regards 
the deterrence of nuclear and major non-nuclear war, the method of proven 
_ record is the association of free nations in NATO. Canada continues to consider 
_ that support for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and for NORAD are 
: major cornerstones of its foreign policy. ! 
) In 1954, before the announcement of Canada’s intention to serve on the 
_ International Supervisory Commissions in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, Mr. 
Pearson, then Secretary of State for External Affairs, declared before the 
House of Commons: 
; We have of course, through membership in the U.N., accepted the 
provisions of the Charter. Canada has therefore already definite, if 
general, obligation in the maintenance and restoration of peace and 
security in all areas where these are in danger.! 


ee pee 


The spirit of this announcement has gone far indeed in shaping both 
Canada’s foreign and defence policies in the past decade. The White Paper on 
Defence announces a wide-sweeping reorganization of the Canadian armed 
forces, but no facet of the programme is of any greater significance than the 
extent of the adaptation of Canada’s military forces to the role she has assumed 
- in assisting the world-wide security effort of the United Nations. 

‘ It is clear that Canada will carry out as in the past a role which now 
more than ever she is equipped to handle. 
The Secretary of State for External Affairs has declared that: 

We must do more. We must strengthen the international capacity for 
keeping the peace... The Canadian Government is determined to explore 
and support practical ways of strengthening the peacekeeping methods 
of the United Nations.? 


Accordingly the White Paper on Defence has announced: 


The objectives of Canadian defence policy, which cannot be dis- 
sociated from foreign policy, are to preserve the peace by supporting 


1Hansard Session 1953-54, May 28, 1954, p. 5192 aes 
2 Address to Annual Awards Dinner of the Overseas Press Club of America in New York, 
May 28, 1963. 
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collective defence measures to deter military aggression, to support 
Canadian foreign policy including that arising out of our participation © 
in international organizations, and to provide for the protection and 


surveillance of our territory, our air space and our coastal waters. — 


Canada’s foreign and defence policies have been shaped by some 
of the major international developments of the post World War II pe- — 
riod. The first in time and importance was Canada’s adherence to the q 
Charter of the United Nations, which created an obligation to support a 
a system of international co- eoperation for the maintenance of peace > 


and security. 


..Foreign policy and diplomatic negotiation are of great im- | 


portance, being vital instruments in encouraging such opportunities — 


as may exist for accommodation and relaxation. But it is essential that — 


a nation’s diplomacy be backed up by adequate and flexible military i 
force to permit participation in collective security and peacek a q 


and to be ready for crises should they arise. 


Conclusions 


1. Through membership in the United Nations, Canada has accepted the 
provisions of the Charter. Canada therefore has obligations to assist United — 
Nations efforts to maintain international peace and security. In the Cana- — 
dian view peacekeeping activity has now moved beyond the stage of a prac- 


tical necessity in the eonuuet of international affairs, and should be provided 
for as such. 


2. The failure of the Great Powers to agree on the enforcement arrange- 
ments envisaged in the U.N. Charter has caused much of the onus for peace- 
keeping to devolve upon the middle and small powers. Canada is one of the 
relatively small number of countries which are qualified and equipped to 
undertake a variety of roles in the service of the United Nations. 


3. Canada has contributed in the past and continues to contribute not 
only to the peacekeeping efforts of the United Nations but also to the Inter- 
national Supervisory Commission in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, acting 
in the spirit of the United Nations Charter. Canadian forces have undertaken 
such operations in accordance with the necessary parliamentary authority. 


as reflected in Berra tary debates and approved expenditures for these © 


operations. 


4. The Canadian Government is determined to do more towards strengthen- 
ing the United Nations capacity for keeping the peace. We have advocated 


and will continue to work for the adoption of practical measures designed — 


to go some way towards meeting the need for advance planning and organ- 
ization. We believe that these steps must be linked with renewed efforts to 
devise long term arrangements for financing U.N. peacekeeping operations. 
Canada has reorganized her armed forces, in large measure, to provide 
assistance to duly authorized U.N. operations, subject of course to individual 
decision in each instance when a request is received from the United Nations. 
United Nations peacekeeping operations constitute a major area of activity 
for Canada’s armed forces, and will continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 
By 


J. KING GORDON 


Introduction 


There has been a tacit transition from the concept of collective 
security, as set forth in Chapter VII of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to a more realistic view of peace-keeping. The 
idea that conventional military methods—or to put it bluntly, 
war—can be used by or on behalf of the United Nations to’ 
counter aggression and secure peace, seems now to be rather 
impractical. 

U Thant, Speech to Harvard Alumni, June 12/63. 


if The word ‘‘police” in the title of this paper may be taken to imply too much 
or too little. 
: In the nation state—or the province, county, city, town, or village—the 
‘police force’ is the instrument employed by the organized community to enforce 
the law. The police may be used to detect a breach of the law, to inhibit or arrest 
a lawbreaker, to protect citizens against assault or violence, to restore order and 
a bring lawbreakers to justice. The power and authority of the police rest on 
i the organized community and the wide acceptance of the law. To apply the term 
“police force’ in the context of international affairs today might seem to assume 
; the integration of the world community and the general acceptance of world 
- law—conditions that do not exist. 
: F It is possible to argue, as many do, that our ultimate survival depends on 
: the organization of the world community under a world government and subject 
o world law enforced by a world police. But it seems clear that the purpose of 
; this paper should not be to discuss an international police force on the basis of 
~ such assumptions. Its purpose is a more modest one: to examine the functions 
- and possible structure of such a force in today’s world. The value of the analogy 
of a national or metropolitan police force is to remind one that an international 
police force has to have a measure of consensus from the world community if 
it is to fulfill its tasks. 


A second implication of the term “police” might place too severe restrictions 
on our treatment. From this point of view we are not thinking so much of the > 
_ police as an instrument of enforcing the law of the community as we are con- 
- centrating on the methods used to maintain order. Now it is true that an inter- 
- national force under certain circumstances will have to adopt ‘“‘police methods” 
in the preservation or restoration of order, in the protection of individuals 

against violence—even in the direction of traffic. But United Nations’ Forces 
- during the past fifteen years have had a great variety of assignments to which 
the term “police”, in the sense we have been using it, could not be appropriately 
- applied. In many instances the international force has acted as a military force 
with limited objectives. It may be recalled that Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, who 
commanded the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), was not happy about 


1Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn: World Peace Through World Law 
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the term “paramilitary”’ which the Secretary-General had applied to the Force 
in one of his reports.” . 
If we avoid too literal an interpretation of the term “police” there is som 
advantage in using it to indicate a basically new development in the international 
approach to the problem of peace and war. Students of international affairs will 
point back to the Concert of Europe—a consultative arrangement among the 
great Epropean powers—as the beginning of a sense of international respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of peace in modern times. The idea was broadened 
into a general concept of collective security that found expression in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The Charter of the United Nations restated 
the doctrine with modifications to take into account what were held to be the” 
superior rights and responsibilities of the Great Powers. The ream 
did go beyond the Covenant in outlining detailed provisions for the organization ~ 
of an international force to express the will of the international community © 
in the event of a threat to the peace, a breach of the peace or an act of aggres- a 
sion. The failure to implement the peace-enforcement provisions of the Charter, 
due largely to disunity among the Great Powers, did not, however, block the 2 
peace-keeping endeavours of the United Nations. In a number of instances in j 
Which local violence threatened to escalate into major war, peace-keeping 
operations were mounted which contained the danger and opened the way to — 
political negotiations and mediation of the dispute out of which had arisen the ’ 
threat to international peace. 4 
These operations and the forces involved in them differed essentially from ‘ 
those envisaged in Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter—a difference noted _ 
by the Secretary-General in the quotation at the head of this section. It is this _ 
difference which calls for a new terminology and for want of a more exact @ 
phrase we use the term “international police force’. 4 
In the course of this paper it will be necessary to give a little attention to q 
the transition from the concept of collective security to that of peace-keeping. — 
We shall then examine the types of operations in which the United Nations ; 
has introduced an international force. And finally, we shall bring together a — 
number of ideas on how permanent arrangements can be established which will “ 
permit the mobilization of an international force with greater efficiency. 
From the beginning to the end it will be apparent that military considera- : 
tions are less significant than political considerations. We have reached the point ‘ 
in human history when the settlement of major disputes among great powers © 
by military means is unthinkable and the settlement of lesser disputes by 
military means highly dangerous. One writer has referred to the late Dag 
Hammarskjold as “the custodian of the brushfire peace”. This apt phrase might 
be taken as setting the terms of reference for most of the operations in which q 
an international police force—or fire brigade—will be employed. If we push ~ 
the metaphor farther, the essential political task is the task of the forester or 1 
the gardener: to encourage the growth of healthy vegetation that will be fire- F 
resistant. 
What emerges in the course of this study is that the problem of keeping © 
the peace today calls for the closest possible liaison and co-ordination between — 
effective political techniques involving negotiation, mediation and conciliation — 
and highly efficient quasi-police or quasi-military techniques that will prevent. 
a local dispute leading to wider and more dangerous involvement. 


*Burns wrote: “I objected to the use of the term “paramilitary” to describe UNEF and 
its functions. The Oxford English Dictionary defines “paramilitary” as “having the status or 
function ancillary to that of military forces’. Examples are constabularies or gendarmeries 
organized more or less on military lines and having functions of maintaining order in turbulent © 
areas, with a regular army force behind them. But UNEF was and is unquestionably formed 
of military units, from the regular forces of the nations contributing. It is not ancillary to any 
other military force.’”’ Between Arab and Israeli, p313n 

3 Joseph P. Lash: Dag Hammarskjold, Custodian of the Brushfire Peace 
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WORLD SECURITY AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 


“The Purposes of the United Nations are to maintain inter- 
national peace and security...” 


Article 1, United Nations Charter. 


It has been the pride of those who drafted the Covenant of the League 
; of Nations that they had provided the working drawings for an almost automatic 
system of collective security. Unfortunately, the solemn commitments in the 
- Covenant found no expression in the foreign policies of member states. Some 
lay the blame on the fact that the League system lacked universality, that the 
absence of the United States, the Soviet Union and Germany from its original 
‘membership drove member and non-member states to seek security in tradi- 
) onal methods of armament and alliance. But others suggest that there was 
' little to indicate that the great-power leaders ever contemplated any radical 
4 changes in the national policies of their governments. The efficacy of the col- 
_ lective system as formulated by the League was never put to the test. 
q With greater realism, the founders of the United Nations made no attempt 
to reconstitute the peneral system of collective security on which the original 
if hopes of the League had been based. Collective measures against an aggressor 
were no longer called for automatically. The Security Council, which was as- 
‘signed primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security was to “determine the existence of a threat to the peace, breach of the 
' peace, or act of aggression”. The Council was also to decide what measures 
- should be taken to maintain or restore international peace and security. But the 
_ Council could only act if the great powers on the Council—who occupied the — 
_ five permanent seats—were agreed that a situation existed that called for action 
' and were also agreed on the course of action that should be taken. It followed 
- that no action would be taken in a situation in which the interests of one or 
: more of the great powers was involved. To put it bluntly, the United Nations 
~ could not act to stop a great-power war or to restrain a great-power aggression. 
- But if the Charter was more realistic in recognizing the sovereign prero- 
ie of the great powers it was also more specific than the Covenant of the 
_ League in formulating plans for collective action on the assumption of great- 
power unanimity. The procedures for assembling an international force are set 
q forth in considerable detail: 
i (1) All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the 
e maintenance of international peace and security, undertake to make 
: available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with 
‘ a special agreement or agreements, armed forces, assistance and 
a facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the purposes of 
i maintaining international peace and security. 


: (2) Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types 
: of forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the 
q nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. 
4 (3) The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as pos- 
: - sible on the initiative of the Security Council and Members or 
between the Security Council and groups of Members and shall be 
subject to ratification by the signatory | states in accordance with 
a their respective constitutional processes.* 


a These agreements under which certain units would be set eae for service 
- in an international force were to be negotiated with the assistance of a Military 


{ 4 Article 43 United Nations Charter 
—-92439--53 
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Staff Committee composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the five permanent mem-— 
bers of the Council or their deputies. The broad purposes of the Military Staff 
Committee were described as “to advise and assist the Security Council on 
all matters relating to the Security Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, the employment and command 
of forces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments and possible dis-— 
armament.” It was further specified that the Military Staff Committee “shall 
be responsible under the Security Council for the strategic direction of any 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council.® 
It will be seen that the requirements of great-power unity which governed 
any decision of the Security Council applied with even greater force to the deci-— 
sions of the Military Staff Committee on the organization and strategic direc- 
tion of an international force. The MSC met intermittently for two years 
from 1946 to 1948 but discovered that it could reach no agreement on the 
essential objectives, size and composition of the force. The specific arrangements © 
prescribed under the Charter for the maintenance of international peace and 
security were never put into effect. Article 43 remained a dead letter. . 


UN Action in Korea 


In June 1950, the armies of North Korea drove across the 38th parallel 
into the territory of South Korea. Here clearly was a breach of the peace and > 
an act of aggression calling for collective measures under the Charter. The 
Security Council went into immediate session, called for a cease-fire, demanded © 
the withdrawal of North Korean armies to the 38th parallel and called for 
assistance from Member states in implementation of the resolution. Fifty-one — 
states expressed their support of the Council’s stand, sixteen provided combat 
units to serve under the United Nations Command. 

But while the action in Korea demonstrated a strong consensus behind — 
collective action to meet aggression, the measures which were taken and the 
procedures adopted were hardly those called for under the Charter. In the 
first place, the Council decision was taken during the absence of the Soviet 
delegate—who was boycotting the Council in protest against the non-recogni- 
tion of Communist China. In the second place, the UN force was not organized — 
under the conditions called for in Articles 43-47 of the Charter. The Military 
Staff Committee was naturally never in the picture. In the third place, the - 
conduct of the operation was not under the authority of the Security Council 
but under the authority of the Government of the United States. Even if the 
command was designated “United Nations Command” and the blue flag of the — 
United Nations was raised, the troops from Member nations were used in sup- 
port of what was essentially a United States military operation. Later, both the — 
Council and the General Assembly took action of a political character and it 
is probable that the pressure of United Nations members influenced the decision — 
not to carry military action beyond the Yalu River and eventually to settle 
on the 38th parallel as the final armistice line. 


Peace-keeping and the General Assembly 


The Charter gave prime responsibility to the Security Council for questions 
involving international peace and security. But the San Francisco Conference, 
under strong pressure from middle and small powers, had brought about the 
modification of the original Dumbarton Oaks draft so as to raise the prestige 
and the authority of the General Assembly. A new Article 10 empowered the 
Assembly “to discuss: any questions or any matters within the scope of the 
present Charter.” Australia’s Secretary of State for External Affairs who had ~ 
played a leading part in the smallpower revolt commented: “Inclusion of this — 


5 Article 47 United Nations Charter 
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clause removes any shadow of doubt as to the general jurisdiction of the Assem- 
bly to discuss any matter of international concern, whether relating to security 
or welfare or whether particular or general in character.”¢ 

_ +The extraordinary circumstances under which the Security Council had 
_ taken a decision on the North Korean invasion, namely the absence of the 
Soviet delegate, caused delegates to the General Assembly which met in the 
autumn of 1950 to give serious consideration to means of transferring respon- 
‘sibility to the Assembly for peacekeeping action should the Security Council 
be paralyzed by a veto. A United States resolution, which had the title Uniting 
for Peace, was passed which permitted the General Assembly to be summoned 
- on 24-hours notice if the Council had been blocked on a crucial decision involv- 
ing international peace and security. 

; The resolution worked out a procedure closely resembling the procedure 
for Security Council action under Chapter VII for the voluntary mobilization 
of an international force: 


(The General Assembly) recommends to the States Members of the 
United Nations that each Member maintain within its national armed 
forces elements so trained, organized and equipped that they could 
promptly be made available in accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses, for service as a United Nations unit or units, upon recommenda- 
tion by the Security Council of General Assembly, without prejudice 
to the use of such elements in the exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized under Article 51 of the Charter. 
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The resolution provided for a Peace Observation Commission to report on 
a situation in any area where international tension threatened peace and secu- 
rity. It called for the appointment by the Secretary-General of a panel of 
military experts to give technical advice to member states on request. And it 
provided for the setting up of a Collective Measures Committee of fourteen 
members to study and report on measures to be used collectively to maintain 
and strengthen international peace and security. 
While there was a formal similarity between the provisions for the estab- 
lishment of an international force under the Uniting for Peace resolution and 
the provisions of Chapter VII of the Charter the action called for was essen- 
tially different. In the first place General Assembly decisions are recommenda- 
tions: Security Council decisions under Chapter VII are mandatory—with 
certain allowance for constitutional processes in member states. In the second 
place, military units under the Assembly resolution were volunteered by 
Member states: under Chapter VII member states “undertook” to make units 
available. The nature of General Assembly decisions made it extremely 
doubtful whether a force recruited under the Uniting for Peace resolution 
could be used in peace-enforcement actions. Moreover, in spite of freedom 
from the veto, it would be extremely unlikely that such a force would be 
used in a situation in which big-power interests were involved. 
The immediate results of the Uniting for Peace resolution were slight. 
The Peace Observation group played a small part in the Balkan crisis in 1952. 
The Collective Measure Committee prepared some studies which were filed 
away. Only four countries answered the request to set aside forces for possible 
UN action: the United States was not among them. But the long-term effect 
of the resolution was very significant. The General Assembly was given a new 
sense of responsibility in keeping the peace—a responsibility set forth in 
the Charter but up until then overshadowed by the prior claims of the 
Security Council. The veto lost some of its ominous portent. And perhaps of 
greatest importance was the new procedure established which permitted the 
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6 Herbert Vere Evatt: The United Nations, The Holmes Lectures, p. 20. 
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Council had proved incapable of handling.’ ; 
The legal basis for the Uniting for Peace resolution has been the subject 
of considerable controversy. It was sharply challenged by the Soviet Union 
which refused at a later date to bear the expenses of any peace-keeping 
operation established under the authority of the Assembly, a position shared 
in some measure by France. One of the most convincing cases made out for 
the legality of the Assembly’s role has been presented by the Norwegian 
jurist, Jens Evensen, in one of the papers prepared for the recent Oslo 
Conference on An International Peace Force. He argues that “according to 
the Charter, the General Assembly also has a clear responsibility to take — 
effective steps to maintain peace in the world. It has not only the right but ~ 
the duty to accomplish this mission.” This position is also maintained by the = 
International Court of Justice in its advisory opinion on the question of 
considering the costs of peace-keeping operations as “expenses of the Organiza- 
tion” to be allocated among member states by the General Assembly on the | 
same basis as the regular budgetary expenses of administration.” % 
What seems to be fairly evident is that the Charter’s provisions are , 
sufficiently flexible not only to validate the assumption of greater responsibility q 
by member nations in the General Assembly but also to encourage innovations — 
in the procedures and techniques of peace-keeping. Because the specific — 
procedures for collective measures could not be satisfactorily implemented — 
does not mean that we are locked in a stalemate or plunged into international 
anarchy. The General Assembly was able to take over some of the authority — 
from the muscle-bound Security Council. And, not on a grand world scale, but ; 
incident by incident, crisis by crisis, both Security Council and General ~ 
Assembly have proved that they can devise methods for the settlement of 
disputes and the keeping of the peace. If the post-war world has found it ' 
difficult to live by the letter of the Charter, at least it is managing to work ; 


overnight summoning of the General Assembly in a crisis which the Security 


out in practice an impressive structure of common law. 


II 


INTERNATIONAL PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS 


I do not believe we are ever going into another United Na- 
tions operation of full-scale fighting like that in Korea. I do 
not see that as possbile... The tasks we will be called upon 
to carry on will be like those used at Gaza and the operation 
in the Congo and so on. 


General Charles Foulkes, CB, CBE, DSO, CD (Retired) 
Before Special Committee on Defence, 
October 22, 1963. 


Professor Alistair Taylor of Queens University—who at one time served 
with the United Nations Good Offices Committee in Indonesia—draws an 
important distinction between peace-enforcement and peace-supervision.19 — 
Peace-enforcement belongs with the concept of collective security: it repre- 
sents military action or a military deterrent against a nation that breaks the 
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™See William R. Frye, A United Nations Peace Force p. 57-65: also for a critical analysis 
of Uniting for Peace see Inis L. Claude, The United Nations and the Use of Force, International 
Conciliation No. 532. 

8’ Jens Evensen, Problems of International Law relating to the Establishment of UN Security 
Forces. Internasjonal Politikk Oslo, 1964 pp. 44-75. 

® Advisory Opinion in I.C.J. Reports 1962, p. 151 and following. 


100A. M. Taylor, Canada’s Military Role and Universalism. An address to the R.C.A.F. 
Staff College, Toronto, February 4, 1964. 
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peace or threatens to break the peace. Peace-supervision is an instrument to 
assist in the maintenance of peace and in the settlement of disputes. In peace- 
enforcement, military considerations are uppermost; in peace-supervision, 
political, diplomatic and mediatorial activity will play the most important part. 
a The operations of international forces under the United Nations, with the 
_ exception of Korea—a very doubtful example of collective security measures 
' —belong in the category of peace-supervision missions. While they have wide > 
_ differences in their stated functions and in their composition they have certain 
' features in common. They are associated with political and diplomatic efforts 
' to settle disputes through enquiry, negotiations, good offices, mediation, con- 
' ciliation or “preventive diplomacy.” The forces have been established and 
- have taken up their positions with the consent of the parties concerned—and 
_ for the most part with the consensus of member states. They are forbidden 
_ to use military force except in self defense—or in rare cases to prevent civil 
" war and violence. They are all committed not to interfere in the affairs of the 
_ country to which their mission has brought them. 

, UN peace-keeping operations may be divided into three general cate- 
© gories: (1) observer groups to supervise cease-fires and truce lines; (2) mili- 
_ tary forces to separate armies and later to patrol frontiers; and (3) military 
- forces with a mandate to separate armies and assist in maintaining internal | 
- order. These categories are inexact. Every UN operation has its unique prob- 
"lems and its separate mandate which, however, may not exactly coincide with 
its field responsibilities. They will servie our purposes, however, in reviewing 
_ the various operations. 


- (1) Observer Groups 
2 It may be noted that in most cases in which the United Nations sent in 
- observer teams an internal situation was complicated by the intervention or 
threatened intervention of outside states. 
Greece in December 1946 is the first example of active intervention by. 
_ the United Nations in a situation that threatened international peace. A com- 
i. plaint from the Greek government charged Greece’s northern neighbors— 
. Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia—with furnishing aid to Greek guerillas in — 
_ rebellion against the government. The Security Council established a Special 
_ Commission of Enquiry and later the General Assembly appointed a Special 
Committee for the Balkans to investigate and attempt a settlement. An inter- 
national group of military observers assisted the two bodies in their work. 
4 Palestine came on the agenda of the United Nations in April 1947 when 
_ the British government declared they could no longer administer the Palestine 
- Mandate. A Special Committee recommended partition into a Jewish and an 
b.- Arab state, a proposal that was accepted by the Jewish representatives but 
- turned down by representatives of the Arab states. Severe fighting between 
- the two communities escalated into open warfare after the State of Israel was 
i proclaimed in May 1948. To assist in enforcing a cease-fire and a truce a Truce 
- Commission was established in April 1948 that consisted of the Belgian, French 
and United States consuls in Jerusalem assisted by military observers of their 
nationalities. Later the observer group was expanded to some 300 officers. In 
the early months of 1949 four armistice agreements were concluded between 
Israel and Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. These were supervised by the 
Truce Commission now known as the United Nations Truce Supervision 
- Organization assisted by four Mixed Armistice Commissions. Military observers 
reported incidents or infiltrations across Armistice Demarkation Lines.1! 


a 
a 


i lecf. Lt. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, Between Arab and Israeli for a most perceptive account 
of the UN’s peace-keeping role in Palestine. 
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An international group of military observers assisted the three-man Good 
Offices Committee and the UN Commission for Indonesia between 1947 and | 
1949 to supervise cease-fires and truces between Dutch and Indonesian forces 
in the bitter days that preceded Independence. a 

The dispute between India and Pakistan over Jammu and Kashmir was 4 
brought to the Security Council by India in January 1948. The Council ap- 
pointed a Special Commission to investigate, mediate, and attempt to arrange 
terms for a peaceful settlement. One year later a cease-fire was arranged and 
military observers dispatched to supervise the truce. Fifteen years after their 
appointment, the military observers are still in position. The basic differences 
are still unsettled but there has been no war. 


When in 1958, civil war broke out in Lebanon, the government charged — 
that the rebels were receiving aid from the U.AR. whose Syrian frontier , 
touched Lebanon. The Security Council was primarily concerned with possible 4 
international implications of more than local consequence since Lebanon under — 
the Eisenhower Doctrine was promised aid from the United States if its terri- 
torial integrity was threatened. Later a group of American marine was landed — 
at Beirut but played a passive role. The Council decided to send a three-man — 
observers group (UNOGIL) assisted by military observers—which at peak © 
strength totalled 600—to ensure that there was no infiltration of arms, person- — 
nel or material across the Syrian border. Lebanon was an interesting precedent — 
“where elements of an external nature and elements of an internal nature — 
have been mixed” for Dag Hammarskjold’s later policy in the Congo.!2 UNOGIL ~ 
had a calming effect when tension was at its height: later in the year an — 
agreement was reached among all Arab States. 4 

In West Iran, the presence of a small UN force made up entirely of troops — 
from Pakistan had a good effect during the brief interregnum between Dutch 3 
and Indonesian jurisdiction when the territory was administered by the United — 
Nations. a 

In contrast, the UN observer group in the Yemen that was sent in following — 
the intervention of troops from the United Arab Republic and Saudi Arabia 4 
led to no very satisfactory results because of the failure of the invading forces — 
to carry out their undertakings for disengagement. . 


(2) UNEF: A Military Force to Separate Armies and Patrol Frontiers 


In the late autumn of 1956, the invasion of Egypt by Israeli forces and the — 
combined British-French action that took the form of bomber attacks on — 
Egyptian airfields and landings at Port Said presented the United Nations with — 
the worst crisis it had experienced since the Korean War. Efforts by the — 
Security Council to bring about a cease-fire were blocked by the negative — 
votes of France and the United Kingdom, and the General Assembly was 4 
called into special emergency session under the terms of the Uniting for Peace © 
resolution. On November 4, on a proposal by Canada’s chief delegate, Mr. L. B. 4q 
Pearson, the Secretary-General was asked to explore the possibilities of — 
establishing an international force to supervise the disengagement of the’ 
Israeli, French and British Forces. On November 7, the resolution authorizing — 
the force and setting the terms of reference was passed. Three days later the © 
advance party of Danish and Norwegian troops were putting down at the © 
UNEF staging area at the Capodichino Air Base near N aples. | 

In assembling the Force, Mr. Hammarskjold laid down two principles: (1)4 
no troops would be contributed by the permanent members of the Security © 


122Memorandum of 12 August 1960 on Implementation of Security Council Resolution of 9 | 
August 1960: UN Document S/4417/Add.6. 
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- Council, and (2) no troops would be accepted from countries which by reason 


of their geographic position or other reasons had special interests in the region. 


By the time it had reached its operational strength of 6,000 men, UNEF 


included contingents from Brazil, Canada, Columbia, Denmark, Finland, India, 
Indonesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. The Force Commander was Lt. 
Gen. E. L. M. Burns of Canada who had formely served as Chief of Staff of 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization in Jerusalem. 


UNEF was established with the full agreement of the four governments 
concerned—Egypt, France, Israel and the United Kingdom. It entered Egypt 
with the consent of the Egyptian government which later concluded an 
agreement with the United Nations setting forth the rights and privileges of 
the force. The troop withdrawals were arranged on the basis negociations 
between the Secretary-General and the respective governments. 

The conduct of the UNEF operation may be taken as a model of a suc- 
cessful international undertaking involving a military force. On November 15, 
1956, the first blue-helmeted troops began to arrive at the Abu Suweir airfield 
near Ismailia, the mid-point on the Suez Canal. Within a few days a small 
group had interposed itself between the Egyptian and British-French troops 
near the northern end of the Canal and other units had moved into Port Said 
and Port Fuad for the purpose of easing tension in these occupied towns. UNEF 
extended its area of control as the British and French troops withdrew within 
narrowing perimeters until the last of them embarked on their ships on 
December 22. Meanwhile, other UNEF troops followed up the staged withdrawal 
of the Israeli forces eastward across the Sinai entering the Gaza strip on 
March 7. 


Their original objective achieved, most of the UNEF units were used to 
man fixed positions along the Gaza Armistice Demarkation Line while mobile 
units of the Canadians and Yugoslavs patrolled the Egyptian-Israeli frontier 
from Rafah on the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Aqaba. A small UNEF unit 
remained at Sharm el Sheik at the tip of the Sinai peninsula to ensure freedom 
of access to the ports of Elaat and Aqaba. The UN Force has remained in 
position for the past seven years, national units being rotated to maintain the 
strength at about 5,000 men. The tranquillity of the region, normally endemic 
with feudal strife, is a testimony to the effectiveness of its presence.1* 


(3) ONUC: A Military Force to Separate Armies and Maintain Order 


The United Nations Operation in the Congo—or ONUC, from the French 
designation—was originally modelled on UNEF. In both cases, an international 
force was charged with supervising the withdrawal of foreign troops. In both 
cases the force was recruited from small powers: in the case of ONUC, the 
core was composed of African units. In both cases, the force had no military 
objectives and was barred from using weapons except in self-defense. In both 
cases, the force came into being with the agreement of the parties to the 
dispute. In both cases, the force was forbidden to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the country. 

But as the Congo operation developed, marked differences between the 
missions became apparent. UNEF operated in a desert, ONUC in a populated 
country. UNEF had few problems of internal order. ONUC had the task of 
attempting to preserve order in a vast country plagued with political conflicts, 


1%3The best short documen on the Force and the nature of its mandate is the Report 
of the Secretary-General of October 9, 1958 (A/3943). General Burns has written the best 
account of the field operations in Between, Arab and Israeli, mentioned above. Useful ac- 
counts of the role of the Secretary-General in relation to the Force are to be found in William 
R. Frye’s A United Nations Peace Force, and Joseph P. Lash’s Dag Hammarskjold, Custodian 
of the Brushfire Peace. 
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tribal fighting, civil war and the undiscipline conduct of leaderless nation ‘ 
security forces. ONUC encountered its most serious difficulties in a part of 
the country that was beyond the jurisdiction of the central government and ~ 
under the control of a secessionist régime that resented ONUC’s presence. 4 
The political frame of reference, which in UNEF’s case remained solid and 4 
reliable, in the case of ONUC disintegrated—a breach developing between 
the Congo government and the United Nations when the Secretary-General — 
held fast to the force’s mandate and refused to commit it to an armed attack | 
on the Katanga authorities. The breakdown of the Central government left 
no legal authority with which to deal; the Katanga régime defied the UN} 
request to rid itself of foreign officers and advisers who were dictating its © 
policy, interrupted its lines of communication and attacked its personnel; and — 
at UN headquarters the consensus of states that had launched the operation : 
broke apart along lines Le hiopsinee the lines of factional conflict within the 
Congo. ; 
The problems of tactics, logistics and communications were infinitely 
greater in the Congo than they were in Egypt. A force of 20,000 was deployed 
over a territory as large as Western Europe in which almost all transport and 
communication facilities had broken down because of the flight of Belgian — 
technicians at the time of the Congolese army mutiny. The organization of 
air transport was difficult because of the absence of airport controls and 
navigation aids, shortage of aircraft and maintenance facilities, and a diverse 
assortment of air- and ground-crew. The problem of logistics, serious enough ~ 
under the circumstances, was greatly accentuated by the unavailability of — 
stores and vehicles, the multiplicity of ration scales and the lack of trained — 
logistics personnel. While a number of military and civilian: staff had had — 
previous experience in UN field operations, the operation suffered in its early — 
stages from the haste with which the force had been put together and local 
commanders in widely scattered positions were left to their own resources. 
In spite of these enormous difficulties, few of which had been encountered — 
in the UNEF operation, the UN force in the Congo managed to fulfill its main | 
tasks. The danger of wider international involvement was contained. A 
measure of internal order was preserved and the country saved from anarchy. 
Military officers and civilian officials acting as mediators assisted in the re- 
establishment of a legal government. Perhaps the greatest contribution of all 
was made by the Civilian Operations team which supervised the activities 
of hundreds of technical and professional experts who kept the public services : 
running and prevented the collapse of economic life.!4 . 


III 


IN A STATE OF READINESS 


It is an entirely different matter if governments in a position 
and willing to do so, would maintain contributions in a state 
of readiness so as to be able to meet possible demands from 
the United Nations. And it is an entirely different matter for 
the Organization itself to have a state of preparedness with 
considerable flexibility and in the hands of a qualified staff 
which can quickly and smoothly adjust their plans to a new 
situation and assist the Secretary-General in the crucially im- 


14Descriptions of the UN Congo operation are to be found in The UN in the Congo — 3 
by King Gordon and in Peacekeeping by UN Forces by Arthur Lee Burns and Nina Heathcote. al 
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portant first stages of the execution of a decision by the main 
organs to set up a United Nations force, whatever its type 
or task. 
Dag Hammarskjold: Report to the General Assembly 
August 31, 1960 


The peace-keeping operations of the United Nations during the past seven- 


teen years have revealed an increased awareness of the need to stabilize criti- 
cal situations in an age of poised nuclear power. In fact, the menace of nuclear 
war has downgraded the doctrine of collective security which contains the 
threat of punitive action against an aggressor. In a thermo-nuclear age the 


term “punitive” has lost much of its meaning, 


The international community has moved away from comprehensive schemes 
of peace-enforcement to ad hoc measures for peace-supervision, associated with 


intensive political and diplomatic efforts to bring an immediate end to vio- 
lence and then, through mediation and negotiation, to work out a long-term — 


settlement. 
The improvisation in mobilizing international forces has had certain ad- 


vantages. The force has been flexible, adapted to the task at hand, and usually 


mounted with incredible speed, But the haste and lack of preparation have 
also made for confusion and have reduced efficiency. Valuable experience gained 


in UN operations has been dispersed among thousands of officers and men of 


some 40 nations or filed away on dusty shelves rather than applied in some new 


undertaking. Ever since the establishment of UNEF in 1956 there has been 


growing insistence that member nations should devise permanent arrangements 


_ to put international peace-keeping efforts on a more effective basis. 


As early as 1948, Secretary-General Trygve Lie had suggested the forma- 
tion of a permanent UN Guard of from 1,000 to 5,000 men. Later, during the 
Korean War, he advanced a much more ambitions plan for a United Nations 
Legion which would be a military force with considerable striking power. 
Neither idea received much support. A permanent force-in-being seemed polit- 
ically unfeasible and unreasonably costly. 

In an article in Foreign Affairs in April 1957, Mr. L. B. Pearson, in the 
course of an analysis of the organization and role of UNEF, brought forward 
the idea on which most of the future discussion was to centre. In terms of 
procedure it was related to the plan in Chapter VII of the Charter and the 
revised plan in the Uniting for Peace resolution. But its essential meaning was 
much more closely tied in with the practical experience in peace-keeping 
shared by UN members that had culminated in UNEF. There were two essential 
points in the scheme: 1) each member nation should earmark units in its 
regular armed forces for service in future UN peace-keeping operations; and 
2) there should be a small military advisory group attached to the office of the 
Secretary-General to develop and co-ordinate plans for the effective utilization 
of this standby force. 

This plan has received serious discussion in journals dealing with inter- 
national affairs. It has been raised repeatedly during debates in the United 
Nations. It has been examined in its administrative, technical and military 
aspects by professional soldiers. New interest in the idea was awakened during 
the UN Congo operation in the course of which the bad effects of improvisation 
and lack of advance planning were clearly revealed. The Prime Minister of 
Canada advanced the proposal with greater urgency at the 18th Session of the 
General Assembly in 1963 and subsequently the Canadian Secretary of State 
for External Affairs has referred to the proposal as one to which the Canadian 
government is seriously committed. | 

In fact, the plan has begun to take practical form. Six countries, Canada, 
Denmark, Findland, Netherlands, Norway and Sweden, have already earmarked 
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units from their armed forces for international service and the specially trained } 
Canadian unit, the 22nd Regiment, is now serving in Cyprus. A recent con- 
ference in Oslo attended by unofficial but highly qualified representatives of — 


these six nations discussed the more general application of plans for the organi- 
zation of a standby force. What follows is based on a study of various proposals 
that have been advanced for a permanent standby force, on discussions with 
officers who have served in UN field operations, and on the author’s own expe- 
rience in UNEF and ONUC. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF A PERMANENT STANDBY FORCE 


1. A Military Planning Staff 


Any intelligent thinking on a permanent international force on a standby 
basis must begin with the consideration of a headquarters Military Planning 
Staff. Acknowledgment of this principle is to be seen in the Charter provisions 
for a Military Staff Committee, in the Panel of Military Experts called for in 
the Uniting for Peace resolution, and in Mr. Pearson’s proposal in his Foreign 
Affairs article of April 1957. It is further acknowledged in quotation from the 
late Dag Hammarskjold which heads this chapter. 

The establishment of a Military Planning Staff would, in fact, be the insti- 
tutionalization and expansion of the office of the Military Adviser to the 
Secretary-General that now exists. At the time of the UNEF operation, the 
secretary-General appointed General Martola, a retired senior officer of the 


Finnish army, as his military adviser to assist him with the military problems — 


arising out of the organization, maintenance and utilization of the Force. In 
the Congo operation, Major General Indar Jit Rikhye of the Indian Army, who 
had been Chief of Staff and Deputy Commander of UNEF, was appointed to 
a similar position. More recently, General Rikhye has been transferred to a 
permanent post as Military Adviser to the Secretary-General and is assisted 
by three staff officers from Canada, Brazil and Norway. There has therefore 
been some development in the conception of the role of Military Adviser from 
one closely associated with the military problems of a force-in-being to one 


concerned with problems that are likely to arise in situations in which the © 
United Nations may become involved. The Military Adviser was consulted on — 


the military aspects of the observer group in Yemen, the Supervisory force 
in West Irian, and the force in Cyprus. 


A headquarters Military Planning Staff would therefore be a natural 
expansion of the present office of Military Adviser. It would work in close 
relationship with the Secretary-General, advise him on the military implica- 


tions and requirements arising from the decisions taken by the principal United | 


Nations organs, and constitute the co-ordinating link between the United 
Nations and the standby units earmarked for service in an international force. 

We have already emphasized the necessary close association between the 
mandate of any United Nations Force and the political goals that are sought. 
It follows that there must be complete rapport and understanding between 
those who are concerned with the political objectives embodied in a Security 
Council or General Assembly resolution and those who are planning the mili- 
tary measures aimed at supporting the attainment of those goals. Col. Bjorn 
Egge, a military officer who served with ONUC in the Congo, puts it this way: 
“The essential principle would be that military action only represents an 
auxiliary means for the achievement of a non-military goal: the establishment 


of peace and order as a basis for carrying out the normal activities of a local — 
community. The security forces should be regarded as an integral part of UN ~ 
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action, and not as an isolated phenomenon. The military command must, there- 
_ fore, be integrated with the civilian authority, and the military elements of 
_ the staff must be carefully adapted to the primary goals of the mission so that 
_ civilian and military activities of the U.N. may be co-ordinated in the area of 

 operations.”’15 | 


While Col. Egge is primarily concerned with problems of a field staff, the 


principle he is discussing applies with equal force to the headquarters Military 


Planning Staff. 


From this basic principle comes a specific corrollary: the composition and 
functions of any U.N. force must be closely related to the role to which it is 
assigned. It would not be appropriate, for instance, to equip an observers group 
with bazookas or heavy arms. It might, however, be appropriate to assign 
them some helicopters as well as jeeps. But if a UN force was to carry out its 


“mission in an area-endemic with civil war or communal strife it might well 
require more formidable armour, particularly if it were given the task of 


preventing the spread of civil war or calming communal fighting. The decision 
taken by the Security Council on February 21, 1961 which authorized ONUC 
to use force if necessary to vrevent civil war was not immediately reflected 
in changes in weapons and armour that the enlarged mandate might require— 
and in fact did require in September. 


A headquarters Military Planning Staff is, therefore, a key factor in the 


development of earmarking units in the armed forces of member states for 


service with an international force. It is this that would mark off international 
forces in future operations from the improvised forces which have been put 
together in haste to meet a particular emergency. 


2. National Earmarked Units 


It may be assumed that an international force on a standby basis will 
take shape as a development out of practice which, has already begun. The 
earmarked units in the armed forces of Canada, Denmark, Finland, Nether- 
lands, Norway and Sweden are already being trained in tasks likely to be 
required in a future international assignment. A Bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a standby force was introduced into the Swedish Parliament in 
March 1964. The Force would consist of some 1,600 men, the main part of 
which would comprise two battalions equipped for guard duty and the main- 
tenance of order. In addition, there would be one technical unit equipped for 
the operation of communications and transport and an air transport unit with 
aircraft suitable for operation in a country with limited runways and airfield 


facilities. The standby force would also include personnel who could serve as 


staff officers and observers. The Bill also provides for the equipment of the 
force with small firearms and light supporting weapons and with the appro- 
priate vehicles and communications equipment. The Introduction to the bill 
referred to negotiations which had been carried on among the Defence Minis- 
ters of Denmark, Norway and Sweden through a joint work group on standby 
UN forces. They may be considered as pioneers in a new effort to relate 
national defense plans to the requirements of preserving international peace 
and security. 

The earmarking of national units, however, without reference to the plans 
of a headquarters Military Planning Staff is not likely to lead to satisfactory 
results. The Military Planning Staff will be concerned with assembling a 


15Col. Bjorn Egge, “Regional Command of the UN Force”, Internasjonal Politikk, Oslo, 
February 1964, p. 89 
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balanced force to meet an anticipated emergency. The two major UN opera: 
tions—UNEF and ONUC— were at the beginning far from balanced; they 
were desperately short of ancillary and supporting units. Nasser’s refusal to 


accept the Queen’s. Own Rifles, as Gen. Burns himself admitted, turned out 


to be a blessing in disguise and Canada’s contribution of engineers, signal units, 
supply and ordnance, a maintenance workshop, military hospital, and recon- 
naissance and transport aircraft were indispensable for the widely deployed 


operation over the Sinai desert. Later, Canada’s reconnaissance squadron of — 
light-armoured vehicles, suitable for desert work, filled a needed role in patrol- j 


ling the Egyptian-Israeli frontier. | | 
Up until Cyprus—and excepting Korea—it has become an established 

principle that UN forces would be drawn from the middle and small powers. 

While politically justifiable this had its technical disadvantages since the UN 


forces were deprived of the highly-developed resources of the big powers, — 


except in the case of external airlift. Most of the nations that have contributed 
to a UN force are able to offer infantry battalions: very few are able to supply 
transport, communications, internal air transportation, and trained administra- 
tive personnel. In planning a well-balanced force for an anticipated emergency, 
the Military Planning Staff may have to request a higher proportion of 
administrative and supporting services from the more technically developed 
nations. Ideally, a national contingent offered to an international force will 
be balanced within its self—or will achieve a balance through association with 
other national contingents as in the case of the Scandinavian countries. The 
airlifting of the Canadian Twenty-Second Battalion to Cyprus in Canadian 
Hercules transport aircraft, with heavy equipment and stores following by 
sea transport, is an admirable arrangement—but an arrangement that few 
states can duplicate. It is quite likely, therefore, that special calls will have to 
be made on certain nations to add to or modify the components of their 


volunteered units in the interest of achieving a better balance in the inter- 


national force. 
Military experts who have given consideration to the task of assembling a 


balanced force from earmarked units in national armed forces have stressed the — 


necessity of having at headquarters detailed information on supplies, equip- 
ment and personnel. The following is the sort of information that would be 
called for: 

Detailed organization of unit 

Number of personnel 

Types of weapons 

Types of vehicles 

Load of ammunition 

Supply of aJl kinds of spares 

Preferable type of ration 

Size of national allowance 

Weight and cube of stores and equipment. 

Equipment for various types of terrain and climate 

Administrative and logistic capability included in the unit. 


Every item in this inventory could be graphically footnoted by reference 
to some incident, serious or exasperating, tragic or comic, which in UN field 
operations arose from the lack of just specific. information and the consequent 
lack of planning. 
oe Quite apart from technical balance, the political composition of any force 
is important. The “mix” in UNEF was different from the “mix” in ONUC. The 
“mix’’ in Cyprus is different again. At present, the countries that are ear- 
marking units for international service are all from Western Europe and 


North America—not a broad enough selection for the future Missions that 
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Ly be required. But there are in all some forty nations that have contributed 
icers or contingents to UN peace-keeping operations. If the present voluntary 


3. Training 


. The kinds of duties required in a UN field operation are very different, 
in most cases, from those for which a soldier has been trained. The absence 
of military objectives, the role of strict neutrality, the ban on the use of arms 
% except in self-defence all call for re-orientation in a soldier’s attitude. It is 
ha testimony to the character of the troops that have served with UNEF and 
_ UNOC, as well as on other UN missions, that there have been very few 


' instances where self-restraint has broken down under severe provocation. 


a In many cases, the functions performed by an international force more 
_ closely resemble those of the police than the military. This is especially true 
' in a country experiencing the breakdown of internal order or torn by civil 
» war. Police training is usually not a part of military training but is essential 
_ for members of a standby force. Some have suggested that trained police would 
' be more useful than a military force. In some situations this has proved 
_ true: the Nigerian police in Leopoldville contributed greatly to the restoration 
_ or order in that city and assisted in the training of Congolese police. But more 
_ often police duties will alternate with military duties and the UN soldier 
~ must have that military training that will equip him to act calmly and effectively 
3 in an emergency. The extra margin of military training and discipline is 
' frequently the factor that prevents violence. 

q In the tasks of separating armies, supervising truce lines, or calming com- 
' munal or tribal feuds, the UN soldier will frequently be called upon to exert 
_ his influence as mediator. This is different from the high-level mediation and 
q conciliation conducted at UN headquarters or through the official Mediator. 
q There are many cases in which an explosive situation has been brought under 
~ control through the coolness, good humour and common sense of a UN soldier. 
_ And this applies not only to high-ranking officers but to N.C.O.’s and enlisted 
men. 

Training for UN service, therefore, is a special exercise. It should be carried 
out with some uniformity in all countries with standby troops, taking into 
account the special training that may be required for individual units. Instructors 
and lecturers can be drawn from veterans of UN service. An exchange of 
instructors among the contributing countries would be useful. Above all troops 
should be educated in the aims and purposes of the United N ations, in its rele- 
- vant administrative procedures, in the significance of the UN’s peace-keeping 
role. 

It may seem too much to expect a soldier to make a quick transition from 
: being a loyal member of a national army to being a member of an international 
_ force with loyalty to the international organization. It is, however, a significant 
_ fact that among all the problems faced by an internal force in the field the least 
; have been those arising from differences or misunderstandings between soldiers 
_ of various national units. It may be that a soldier tends to be non-political. 
_ It may be that the training of a soldier produces a similar type of man, who can 
_ get along with other soldiers regardless of nationality, race or color. Often 
- enough it seems that a soldier with a blue helmet faced with a peace-keeping 
_ job responds to the challenge of that role and finds common ground with others 
_ engaged in the same pursuit. 
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4. Field Headquarters Staff 


Here is one of the most acute problems that has been faced by a UN force, 
hastily assembled to meet an emergency: the political requirements of speed 
usually outdistance the military necessities of adequate preparation and experi- 
enced direction. In some instances, the first components of a force have arrived 
in the area of operations before the commander and before even the nucleus of 
a field headquarters staff has arrived to brief the UN units on the special nature 
of their tasks. | 

A field headquarters staff should be international and broadly representa- 


tive of the nations contributing units to the force. Too frequently, however, 
this political requirement has been met to the neglect of the more important 
requirement of choosing officers with specialized staff experience. The elementary 
task of translating a political resolution of the Security Council or General 
Assembly into clear directives for a field operation has sometimes been delayed — 
or neglected simply because the few qualified officers in the “pick-up” team 
have been too overburdened with minute-to-minute chores to devote time to ~ 
mapping out an over-all schedule of duties and responsibilities. ‘ 

Preparations and planning for a standby force on a permanent basis must 
include careful planning of the composition of a field staff which at the outset 
can assume responsibility for the direction of the force as a whole. 

The qualifications of the commander must be related to the defined tasks — 
of the force and to the special problems that may be encountered in the course ~ 
of the development of the operation. Except possibly in a situation where the ~— 
tasks of the force are restricted to observers’ duties, the commander should be _ 
a serior officer who has had command experience in active service. While nor- — 
mally the work of the force will entail no recourse to arms, the force must 
nevertheless be prepared to assume a military posture should a breakdown 
of law and order require firm action. A senior officer who has commanded troops — 
in wartime is likely to anticipate a worsening situation and through his con- 
tingent commanders prepare for any emergencies that may arise. A UN com- 
mander must be a good manager: with the best of preparations a UN force is 
bound to encounter more complex problems than a national force. The com- 
mander must be qualified to plan, organize, co-ordinate and control. Above all 
a UN force commander must be a man who from previous experience and inner- _ 
conviction fully comprehends and is identified with the United Nation’s approach 
to the problems of peace-keeping. : 

Previous experience with a UN operation is also an invaluable asset for an _ 
officer who is selected to serve on a UN Field Headquarters Staff. The most — 
careful preparations and planning may lessen but will not entirely overcome 
the special difficulties of welding together a grouping of national components 
into a single integrated and efficient force. Logistics problems are accentuated 
by a wide variety of ration scales, vehicles, equipment, weapons and supplies. 
Transport and maintenance invariably pose more acute problems than in a 
national force of the same size. Movement control raises incredible difficulties. —~ 
And above all, the combined military-civilian character of the operation, both 
in direction and servicing, is apt to be a source of bafflement and frustration for 
any who have not had previous experience of a similar operation at the adminis- 
trative level. An urgent necessity for the Military Planning Staff is to prepare 
a roster of qualified staff personnel from the nations which up to now have sup- 
plied contingents and officers for international service. 

Ideally, it would be most satisfactory to have a field staff in a state of — 
semi-readiness which could be immediately activated when a decision was ~— 
taken to send a force into a troubled area. But there are obvious difficulties in 
the way. In the first place, political considerations will in every case have 
some bearing on the components of the force and consequently on the composi- 
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tion of the staff. In the second place it might be difficult to assure that any 
particular officer could at short notice be released from responsibilities in his 
national service. There is, however, nothing to prevent staffing tables being 
‘drawn up, with alternates for each position, so that the difficulties heretofore 
encountered would be overcome at the very outset of an operation. 


Since all UN field operations are under joint civilian-military administra- 
_ tion, it is equally important that the civilian component be thoroughly qualified 
for its particular task. By now a vast body of experience has been gained and 
the United Nations Secretariat should be able to supply their most qualified 
administrators to carry their share of the joint staff load. What is chiefly required 
is improvement in the liaison and integrated co-ordination between military and 
- civilian components. Here it would be useful to arrange prior consultations 
' and seminars that bring together staff officers and civilians who have been 
_ tentatively assigned to future UN missions. A manual of established procedures, ~ 
' particularly relating to logistics and procurement, would be very useful both 
_ for military and civilians charged with responsibility in field administration. 
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D5. Global Transport Section 


J The planning of air transport must be given priority in estimating the 
needs of any future United Nations force. The small and middle powers which 
- normally may be counted on to contribute contingents to the force are usually 
- lacking in adequate long-distance transport facilities. In the two previous 
- major operations, UNEF and UNCO, most of the external airlift was provided 
by the U.S. Air Force, with supplemental assistance in a considerable amount 
_ from Canada, and in the case of the Congo, to a minor extent from the U.S.S.R. 


4 While it is likely that the United States will continue to be willing to 

provide the aircraft for long-distance lifting of troops and supplies, there are 
_ political reasons why there should not be sole dependence on the major power 
q of the West. It is, therefore, desirable that the headquarters Military Planning 
_ Staff should include a Global Transport Section which could prepare plans in 
' advance for the transport by air—or by surface, where conditions permit—of 
_ the components of the prospective force from their home bases to the theatre 
- of operations. 
In terms of ready availability, there will be primary dependence on the 
_ great powers and Canada. Canada is one of the countries which might be called 
- upon to provide an even greater contribution towards an external airlift than 
- on previous occasions. It should also be possible to count on some assistance 
- from commercial carriers. In the beginning on the UNEF operations, aircraft 
- of SWISSAIR were used to lift troops from the staging area of Capodichino 
Airport to the Abu Suweir Base in Egypt. 

Admittedly it will be more difficult to earmark air transport than ground 
units for a prospective UN force. But through consultations and negotiations 
some advance provision can be made for airlifting designated units into speci- 
fied areas of operation. The degree of improvisation can be cut down and time, 
expense and confusion reduced to the minimum. 

The problem of internal air transport is always likely to be an acute one. 
The normal integration between air and ground forces which characterizes 
national armies cannot be developed to the same extent in a UN operation 
- where national contingents may not be greater than battalion strength. Advance 
planning, however, can reduce many of the problems which have been previously 
encountered, for example in the Congo operation. 

In the Congo, the airport and navigational facilities, which had been highly 
developed by the Belgians prior to Independence, were suddenly de-activated 
following the army mutinies when most of the Belgian operators and technicians 
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left the country. An emergency program under the direction of a team from 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) put a number of the 
key provincial airports back into operation. The UN Air Transport Command 
faced incredible difficulties owing to the lack of military aircraft, the diverse 
assortment of aircraft and aircrew contributed by the supporting countries, 
and the lack of adequate maintenance facilities and parts. The core of military — 
aircraft had to be supplemented at considerable expense by commercial char- © 
tered aircraft. While these latter discharged their functions as efficiently as the © 
unusual circumstances permitted, they were rendered inactive during the 
period of military action in Katanga when supplies and re-inforcements were — 
urgently needed. 
The problem of internal air transport must be taken into account, there- — 
fore, in any advance planning which aims at a balanced force. The size and . 
composition of the airforce must be related to the size and composition of the — 
ground forces and to the objectives of the operation. An assorted collection | 
of aircraft and aircrew from a number of countries, lacking proper main- ; 
_ tenance personnel and facilities, invites trouble. The same number of aircraft — 
and aircrew contributed by a few countries, each contingent self-contained in — 
its maintenance personnel and maintenance facilities, is infinitely more efficient. 
The policy being adopted by the Scandinavian countries—parallelling that ’ 
already put into effect in regard to their ground forces—of providing a composite — 
but fully integrated airforce unit might well be taken as a model for other q 
_ groups of countries employing similar types of aircraft. i. 


6. Logistics | eg 


_ Inevitably, the logistics problem is one that will always prove a headache 
for an international force. The standardization and rationalization that has been — 
followed in the larger military coalitions is much more difficult in an inter- ; 
national force. , 

The sources of the difficulties that have already been experienced include: 
multiplicity of ration scales, types of equipment, stores and weapons of the . 
national contingents; lack of knowledge concerning the actual supplies and — 
equipment accompanying each unit; unsatisfactory transport arrangements; the 
_ lack of trained logistics staff officers; the joint civilian-military control of requi- 
sition, procurement and distribution. | 


a SEES ee TS eI, 


‘ 
T'wo proposals, pointing in opposite directions, have been discussed. The first _ 
_ would call for a central stores depot which could be drawn on to meet the needs @ 

of any operation. This would at once make possible greater standardization and : 
increase the ease of speedy integration in an international force. The difficulties — 
it raises, however, are probably greater than the difficulties it solves. It would be 7 
costly and it is most unlikely that member nations would be willing to under- — 
write the initial expense. The location of the depot would be a problem. Lack of — 
knowledge of the possible theatre of operations and the size, functions and . 
composition of the prospective force would raise a multitude of unanswerable | 
questions. However, some serious study could be given to the standardization of q 

certain equipment—vehicles for instance—and advance arrangements might be 
_ made for drawing on existing army stores or other sources of procurement. 

The other suggestion is that contingents should come fully equipped and } 
self-sufficient within themselves, prepared to take care of their own logistics. } 
problems. A central logistics bureau would have only the responsibility of pro- } 
viding storage and transportation facilities within the area of operations. How- 
ever, such a scheme would also raise many practical difficulties. Uniform stand- 
ards between national units would be difficult to maintain. The smaller units 
could not operate economically on a self-sufficient basis and would have to be ; 
assisted by a central procurement service. Accounting procedures would present : 
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s ious problems if the United Nations—as at present in most operations—were 
‘I responsible for the field costs. And instead of moving towards standardization, 


difficulties in replacement parts and maintenance. 


a There is, therefore, much to be said for the present systems of mixed 
- civilian-military central control. The UN Office of Field Operations is responsible 
for all major procurement and works in close co-operation with the field head- 
- quarters military logistics branch—with the ordance and supply sections—which 
in turn keeps in close touch with contingents’ needs. 


By Many of the present problems would be eased through the proposals that 
a j have already been advanced. The inventories called for from the contributing 
_ countries would provide the basis for estimating supplementary requirements. In 
_ UNEF and ONUC, basic ration scales were simplified and reduced to three or 
- four—with culinary adjuncts” taking care of national tastes. Provision for 
_ improved external and internal transport would better the system of distribu- 
: ~ tion. Selection of specialized personnel for field headquaters staff would im- 
_ prove administration. And the establishment of standard logistic procedures with 
_advance consultation between military and civilian administrative personnel 
would cut down on confusion and promote efficiency. 


7. Standard Orders and Operating Procedures 


An important function of the headquaters Military Training Staff would be 
q to draw up a Manual of Standard Orders and Operating Procedures for an 

- international force. These would be based closely on those governing military 
7 practice in the countries contributing contingents. A beginning has already been 
' made in the present office of the Military Adviser. 


A breakdown in communication is a primary cause of problem in the smooth 

Be cuonne of an operation or the prompt execution of commands. A Standard 

Manual would provide a solid framework of communication within which all 

a units could operate. There would still be certain language problems to overcome 

_ although experience in UN forces has proved that English and French are nor- 

‘ mally adequate for headquarters and inter-contingent communication. There is, 

however, the not unexceptional case of the Air Command in Leopoldville which 

_ sent a message to the UN Air Officer in Stanleyville. The message went through 

_ the Canadian Signals Squadron to the English-speaking Ethiopian at the trans- 

a mitter who translated it into Amharic, passed it in Morse to the station in 

_ Stanleyville, where a French-speaking Ethiopian translated it into French and 

- delivered it to the Norwegian Air Officer who was fluent in French and English. 
- Some of the nuances in the original message were lost! 


i 


Pe Staff Training Centre 

7 We have already discussed the training of national units earmarked for 
- international service. Of perhaps greater importance is the training of staff 
_ officers for Field Headquarters Staffs and for the headquarters Military Plan- 
ning Staff. 

i Some of this training can be given at national Staff Comers where parts 
of the curriculum could be geared to the requirements for service in an inter- 
~ national force. But what would be of vital importance would be a Staff Train- 
_ ing Centre, preferably at UN headquarters—an international equivalent of the 
é Imperial Defense College—to provide a staff course at senior level. Most of 
_ those attending the staff course would have had previous UN field experience. 
- The Staff Training Centre would be open to both civilians and military. It 
> would provide opportunity for a close study of problems we have touched on 
in this survey—political aspects of UN peace-keeping operations, the special 
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the system would lead to the greatest possible diversification—with resulting 
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Nations officials dealing with political problems as well as to those janes 
with administrative and procurement questions. For the first time, such a 
centre would provide an opportunity for working out the basic problems of. 
an integrated force, serving an international purpose, and specially trained 
for international assignments. 


IV. 


The Feasibility of a Standby Force 


Yes. In the sort of world in which we are living today I think 

we have to co-operate with like-minded nations in heading 

off or preventing the outbreak of a major thermo-nuclear war. 

Lieutenant-General Guy Simonds Before Special Committee 
on Defence, October 17, 1963. 


From a technical point of view, there are no serious obstacles in the 
‘way of an international force on a standby basis. In fact, there is everything © 
to be said for taking measures that would institutionalize and render more ~ 
effective some of the practices that have developed during the co-operative ~ 
experiences in peace-keeping in which Canada, along with a number of ~ 
other nations, have participated in the course of the past seventeen years. 4 

The problems that are likely to be faced are political problems. There is ; 
the plain fact that up to now efforts at establishing a permanent force have ' 
been unsuccessful. Some of the grounds for objection have been related to — 
the very nature of the collective security system which was outlined in the a 
Charter of the United Nations. We have noted that there has been a move- ; 
ment away from some of these original concepts on which the Charter was 4 
based. Some of the objections have been directed against the idea of a perma- 7 
nent force-in-being, a concept that has not been seriously advocated as an — 
immediate possibility for some time and which differs essentially from the ; 
standby arrangements that we have been considering. The standby proposals — 
under the Uniting for Peace resolution were advanced against the background ~ 
of the Korean War and long before the United Nations had had the experience ~ 
of a new kind of peace-keeping operation as exemplified in UNEF and ONUC. — 
The question then is whether on the basis of practical experience and in a ~ 
more favorable international climate political support could be found for — 
permanent arrangements for a standby force. 4 


There are several reasons for believing that today there is a greater — 
chance of favorable response to such suggestions. The nuclear stalemate as 
well as the awesome potential of nuclear war have directed attention to the 
increasing need to deal effectively with local disturbances which hold the 
danger of escalating into major conflicts. The effectiveness of UN quasi- 
military operations to contain local brushfire wars has won substantial sup- — 
port to the idea of an international force, a fact demonstrated to the extent — 
of voluntary contributions to the UN forces in the Middle East and the Congo. — 
The present developments in earmarking units in national armed forces for 
international service and the modest extension of the office of the UN Military 
Adviser suggest significant trends in thinking. Plans for an international force 
on a standby basis involve no essentially new principle and follow directly © 
from the activities which have had the support of the majority of nations © 
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members of the United Nations. Admittedly, there is resistance on the part of 
certain nations to any departures from or advances beyond the specific re- 
quirements of the UN Charter. But even this resistance has not prevented 
action in particular emergency situations. There is, therefore, some ground for 
hoping that advocacy of permanent arrangements for a standby force would 
_ receive considerable support. 

: Possibly more serious objections would arise from the financial impli- 
_ cations of such arrangements. Stated bluntly, the argument would be posed: 
_ is it worthwhile planning for future UN forces when the United Nations has 
- reached the verge of bankruptcy as the result of its last two major operations? 
4 The financial question is a serious one. But it has to be faced regardless of 
4 whether it is determined to carry out advance arrangements to meet future 
’ crises. The additional expenses that would be entailed in such plans as have 
_ been outlined would be insignificant. The earmarked forces would remain in 
_ the national armed forces of member nations and the costs of establishing a 
_ Military Planning Staff and a Staff Training Centre would not be large. It has 
- been demonstrated that if an emergency is serious enough some form of inter- 
' national action is likely to be taken. And if the costs of such undertakings, 
which are minute in comparison with national defense expenditure, are con- — 
_ sidered as a block to needed peace-keeping operations, then international peace 
' and security is indeed resting on a very flimsy foundation. 

; The argument can well be made on the other side. The advance planning 
- and preparations which have been suggested would result in a saving in costs 
- since much of the extravagance in past operations has been a direct result of 
_ the improvisation necessary to get a force quickly into the field and maintain 
it there. It may even be stated that the solution of the United Nations present 
financial crisis must be related to responsible and intelligent provision for the 
_ future United Nations operations that are bound to come. Planning for person- 
a nel, equipment, logistics and the training and mobilization of an effective force 
are part of the same process. The solution will be reached when it is realized 
- that planning for the maintenance of international peace and security is part 
of the defense policy of all nations. 


- 
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A COMPARISON OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURES IN CANADA AND | 
CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 


By: DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Preface 
z 1. In seeking statistics for a comparison of this nature, a number of problems 
-are encountered, ranging from simple non- availability to much more com- > 
plicated questions concerning composition of published figures and the methods 
_by which they were calculated. Even when figures are willingly provided to 
'such international organizations as the UN or NATO, their exactitude for 
_ comparative purposes may be tempered by many considerations or by. simple 
‘problems of inexperience in some of the less developed nations. When they | 
not provided at all, as in the case of the east European nations, the difficulties 
_ are inevitably much greater. A slightly more detailed discussion of some of these 
_ problems is included in the paper. Suffice it to emphasize here that, while these 
_ figures are useful guides to orders of magnitude, they are definitely not 
eesceptble to exact comparisons between one country and another. 


q “Introduction 


2. The selection of countries in this comparison has not been entirely — 

DP icrary. Useful purposes are served by setting the Canadian figures in the 
, context of our allies in NATO. Similarly, there is interest in the comparison 
a of Canadian figures with the remainder of the major countries in the Com- 
- monwealth. The countries which are the chief motivation of a continued high 
q level of defence expenditure in Canada, are the USSR and the European 
ees. Among these nations, Bulgaria, Roumania and Albania were not 

- considered because of the much more primitive nature of their economies 
q vis-a-vis the more industrialized northern Satellites, Poland, East Germany and 

' Czechoslovakia. Finally, Sweden and Switzerland, as the undoubted leaders 
} of the economically mature neutrals and Mexico, as the other neighbour of the 
- United States, were included. 


“a 3. In order to give a year by year comparison over a period of the last 
' decade, so many statistical difficulties are evoked that the result is not profitable. 
' The latest year for which information is available for most of the selected 
_ countries is 1962. For comparative purposes, the earlier year of 1953 was chosen 
q largely because at this time the budgets of many countries were close to a peak, 
i following the Korean war, and in the “West” at any rate, have shown a more 
or less steadily declining trend since that time. 


4. The total defence expenditures of the nations included in the attached 
tables reflect, evidently, different levels of wealth and population, and cor- 
q responding differences in military capacity and ambition. These countries may 
usefully be considered in four groups, between which there are significant breaks 

in military expenditure levels. First, of course, are the two “superpowers”, the 
USA, and the USSR, whose defence expenditures in 1962 were 52 and 26 billion . 
dollars respectively. Measured in American dollars (and ignoring for the 
moment the problems of exchange rates) this level of American expenditure 
was indeed twice as high as that of the Soviet Union but both outlays are so 
- much larger than all other countries that they constitute a group—a unique 
_ group of continental powers wielding a comprehensive armory of strategic 
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weapons, and peacetime military establishments numbered in millions (only | : 
the People’s Republic of China can match these two in point of numbers, and, 
of course, that country has not a comparable level of equipment). By com- | 
parison, the important European nations, which constitue our second group, 
spend between 4-5 billion American dollars on defence, a level only one-fifth © 
to one-tenth as high as the two great powers. This difference is greater than the — 
contrast in wealth and population, and reflects differences in military policy, — 
as well as relative capacity to sustain expenditures. The three countries included 
are the United Kingdom, France and the Federal Republic of Germany. Of these 
three, the first two have limited strategic and atomic weapons, and sustain some © 
military responsibilities outside strictly domestic defence requirements. Of — 
course, all three are important NATO members and have concomitant re- 
sponsibilities. But none of them sustains or could sustain a world-wide military 
capacity of the comprehensive nature of the two great powers. The third group 
of powers is more heterogeneous. We may consider it as being constituted by ~ 
those countries who expend less than half the amount on defence as the three 
European powers, but a minimum of 500 million American dollars. Canada — 
falls into this group. It also includes Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, Sweden and Australia. These countries have a limited modern 
military capacity—in most cases devoted primarily to purely local defence 
requirements—and sometimes sustained completely outside military alliances 
(Sweden and India are the outstanding examples). The other countries in the | 
_ group, however, do participate, in a limited way, in military alliances, and 
make Eni butions to regional as well as local defence, Finally, there are a 
great many countries whose defence expenditures scarcely exceed, or even 
fall short of, the requirements of internal security, and whose total outlays 
amount to a few hundred million dollars or less. Some of these countries 
maintain a small but efficient force (Switzerland and New Zealand) whose 
modesty merely reflects a very small population. Mexico’s low level of ex- 
penditures, on the other hand, may be taken as a sensible reaction to a relatively _ 
low per capita income and the presence of powerful neighbours. 


5. The use of total expenditures as an index to compare the relative size 
of military establishments, is however, subject to fairly serious modifications. 
Difference in relative costs of manpower and equipment are not adequately 
reflected by official exchange rates. A particularly important instance is the 
relatively low financial cost of manpower and equipment in the Soviet Union 
by comparison with the United States, a difference which considerably modifies 
the impression given by comparing the two countries’ outlays measured in 
American dollars. Some countries make effective use of conscription and re- 
serve training systems, enabling them to devote a relatively high proportion 
of total outlay to equipment (Sweden and Switzerland). Again, a low level of 
per capita national income enables a country to maintain a commensurately 
low pay level and a relatively high number of men in uniform (given the 
level of defence expenditures). Mexico is an example. In addition, except for 
the NATO nations who have agreed upon a common definition, there are con- 
siderable differences in the definition of military expenditures, and the content 
of the category may be more or less comprehensive. It is probable that the 
total defence expenditures of the Soviet Union (as defined by American bud- 
getary categories) are considerably larger than the sums reported under that | 
head by the Soviet Government. 


6. It is notable that the relative burden of defence expenditures (as a 
proportion of GNP) declines pari passu with total expenditures, in most cases. 
In 1962, the two great powers expended about 10% of their total resources 
on defence, the major European powers 5-5.6% and the middle group of 
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_ powers 3-5%. (Portugal, with defence expenditures reflecting costly military 
_ operations abroad, spent nearly 8% of its GNP, and India, though falling into 
- the middle powers group in point of total expenditure, spent only 2.2% of its 


GNP on defence, reflecting the exigencies of extreme poverty. Such particular 
circumstances do not alter the general point of this paragraph.) In general 


o the smaller nations are altogether excluded by technical problems of scale 
_ from certain kinds of expenditure. Evidently, most modern strategic weapons, 


even in minimum quantities, exceed the total resources available for defence 
expenditure in all countries except the great powers. Even the relatively | 
modest programmes of the European NATO countries impose difficult choices 
on the military budgets of those countries. Thus, the progressive limitation 


: on the kinds of military tasks which smaller countries can undertake tends 


to reduce the relative as well as the absolute level of military expenditures 


a of these nations, whether in terms of proportion of GNP or total outlays per 


head. 


7. The development of total expenditures since the end of the Korean War 
(in current dollars) for nearly all the countries concerned has increased sub- 
stantially, though the burden of defence (again, considered in proportion to 
total income) has declined. The most dramatic increase in expenditure by a 
major power has been made by Western Germany (an increase from $1.5 billion 
dollars in 1953, in the first stages of rearmament, to $4.3 billion in 1962). Even 
in this case, however, thanks of course to a very rapid expansion of the econ- 
omy, defence expenditures as a proportion of GNP have declined. Portugal’s 
rapid expansion of expenditures, outpacing the growth of the economy, is 
unique in NATO, though of course, its absolute extent remains small. Among 


the Commonwealth and non-aligned countries, only India’s outlays have sim- 


ilarly increased in relation to GNP. The absolute as well as relative decline 
of dollar expenditures in Canada is the only case among the countries con- 
sidered, whether in NATO, Commonwealth or non-aligned countries. In respect 
to the effect on the military establishment again, the rate of growth or decline 
of dollar expenditures is an imperfect measure. The various countries have 
experienced different rates of inflation, and several countries have revalued 
or devalued their currencies with respect to the American dollar. France, 
Italy and the UK are important countries in NATO whose total increase in 
defence expenditures since 1953 is seriously overstated as a result of inflation. 
Among important Commonwealth and non-aligned countries, Australia and 
Sweden have experienced inflation to a significant extent. Of course, scarcely 
any country, including Canada, has entirely escaped a measure of inflation over 
the last decade, and the proportion of GNP expended on defence is seldom 
seriously affected by the progress of inflation. 
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Defence Expenditures of Selected Countries 
as a percentage of Gross National 


Product, 1953 and 1962 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
CANADIAN ECONOMY | 


| By: DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION, April, 1964 


I Introduction 


There are many conflicting views on the role played by defence spending 


_ in the Canadian economy. Much misunderstanding is caused by overstating one 
' or more of the many influences of defence spending at the expense of others, | 
a _For example, such spending has been variously described as: a beneficial stimu- 
lant; the prime mover of research; the major factor underlying industrial growth; 


the lifeblood of the economy; or even as an uneconomic and ruinous waste of 


irreplaceable resources. All of these things, and more are now or have at some 
_ time or other been true—in a relative, if not in an absolute sense. 


To take the “wasteful” argument first, it must be admitted on social grounds 


q that all defence spending is undesirable. But given the world as it is, and if 
_ we accept the basic premise that we must be prepared to take our part in 


defending ourselves against aggression and if, further, we adhere to the 


Canadian tradition of paying our own way, we must logically accept defence > 
_ Spending as a more or less regrettable necessity for the foreseeable future. 


_ In considering the benefits of defence spending, while it is wrong to con- 


a sider it as an essential element in economic activity without which we could 
_ not exist, there can be no doubt that, in our complex society, these expendi- 


tures have many ramifications which go far beyond the initial results of 
spending the defence budget. The effect of such spending on the economy as a 


_ whole cannot be overlooked, and decisions to vary the level, the direction and 
_ the timing of such expenditures are not to be taken lightly. For example, defence 
_ Spending can, to cite but a few of its possibilities, provide an important stimulus 
_ to the level of business generally, or in a particular geographical region; reduce 


unemployment; maintain or advance technical competence, lead to important 


_ hew inventions and improvements in the non-defence area; stimulate foreign 
_ trade, and increase capital investment. 


The actual economic effect of defence spending will depend broadly on 
the general economic climate, the amount of defence money going into the 
economy, the direction of such spending, and the suddenness with which changes 


in the direction or the level of such spending occur. With respect to general eco- 


nomic climate, defence spending may, within limits, expand an under-utilized 
or stagnant situation, sustain a declining one, or do considerable harm if sud- 
denly forced on top of a full expanded economy. Canada has had some exper- 
ience with these variations. What happened during World War II and the 
Korean War demonstrates two quite different results. 

This paper proposes only to describe in general terms some of the influences 
that defence spending has exerted on the Canadian economy in the recent 


past; to indicate its effect on some of our major industries, and to point to a 


few grave problems with which defence spending is inseparably linked. Certain 
conclusions will be drawn, but are only offered with the important reservation 
that no absolutely final, definitive judgments can be made in this area, where 
so much is subject to great and unforeseeable change. 
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II Influence On The General Level Of Business ora 4 


Consideration of the influence of defence expenditures on the general level 4 
of business is best approached by looking at what occurred during four time © 
periods. These are 1939 to 1945, 1946 to 1949, 1950 to 1954 and the years 1955 ; 
to date. In the first period, the tremendous volume of spending, reaching more ~ 
than a third of gross national product in 1944, was associated with World War II. 
Spending raised business activity from levels of under-employment to a place ~ 
where resources were in very short supply and prepared the ground for much 
of the post-war period of expansion and inflation. In the second period expend- — 
itures were of relatively little importance and the economy stood at high levels } 
based on civilian demand. In the third period expenditures associated with the © 
Korean War and the defence build-up were superimposed on an economy operat- 
ing at a high level. They combined with other expansionary forces to create , 
strong inflationary tendencies and to complicate Canada’s balance of payments ~ 
problems. In the years since 1955, although defence expenditures have been 
declining generally they often added an element of buoyancy ina situation where 
the general rate of economic growth was slower than in the earlier years. 
1939-1945—In September 1939, Canada was still suffering from the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s. Unemployment was estimated at no less than 11.4 per 
cent of the labour force. Gross national product stood at about 5.6 billion and ~ 
there is evidence that considerable excess plant capacity existed. The problem 
was to mobilize these under-employed resources and set them to work to 
satisfy military as well as mounting civilian demands. In spite of the rapid 
increase in defence expenditure, it was not until late 1941 that the slack was — 
taken up, and serious competition appeared between the needs of the armed 
forces and the demands of the civilian sector. ‘ 

A new phase of the war economy began in 1942. By that time resources 
were fully employed and further increases in output for war purposes meant . 
diverting resources for civilian needs. In 1944, government expenditures 
reached $5 billion, about 42 per cent of the nation’s output, as contrasted with | 
about 12 per cent in 1939. Civilian employment outside of agriculture was up — 
‘by about 600 thousand over 1939, while there were 780 thousand in the arme 
services compared with only nine thousand at the outbreak of the war. Infla- — 
tion was controlled mainly by diverting resources from business investment 
and by encouraging huge savings by consumers, as well as by direct price 
control. 1946-1949—While government expenditure was reduced sharply as © 
the war drew to a close, accumulated civilian demand, both domestic and 
foreign, began to exert a strong influence. Gross national product in 1945, at 
$11.8 billion, was down only slightly from that of 1944. Between 1946 and 
1949, defence expenditures remained small. At the low point reached in 1947 — 
they amounted to about $200 million, a mere 1.7 per cent of gross national — 
product. 

Accumulated savings and the enormous pent-up demand, coupled with 
the needs of overseas countries whose industries had been destroyed by wartime ~ 
operations, continued to carry the Canadian economy along at a high level. The 
period was one of heavy investment in plant and equipment and extensive 
use of credit. Demand far outstripped supply, putting strong upward pressure 
on Canadian prices. Hundreds of thousands of ex-servicemen were rein- — 
tegrated into civilian life with unexpected ease. By 1949, with supply catching ~ 
up to demand, gross national product had reached $16.3 billion and unem- 
ployment stood at 2.8 per. cent of the labour force. 1950-1954—When the 
Korean War broke out in 1950, the situation was in marked contract to 1939 
as very little slack existed in the economic system. Accordingly, the effort to 
re-equip for defence purposes, which by 1953 still accounted for only 7.6 per | 
cent of gross national product placed severe strains on the economy. Prices 
began to rise almost with the outbreak of the war. The federal government — 
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again had to introduce measures to divert scarce resources to defence. Although 
the situation was stabilized sufficiently by 1952 to allow many controls 
to be relaxed, heavy demand continued throughout this period. This related 
_ to direct defence expenditures, business investment in plant, much of which 
_was for defence purposes, and continued high levels of domestic consumption 
and exports. 
4 The close of the Korean War, and the consequent reduction in defence 
expenditures both here and abroad, was associated with one of the few 
e periods of economic decline in the North American economy since 1939. The year 
- 1954 was one of mild contraction in Canada. Gross national product, having 
4 reached $25 billion in 1953, dropped slightly to $24.87 billion the following 
4 year. Defence spending shaded off to 6.9 per cent of gross national product. 
E Unemployment rose to 4.3 per cent of the labour force reflecting the general 
_ decline in business conditions. 1955-1963—In the period, spending on defence 
E contributed decreasingly to the upward movement of business activity. Be- 
_ tween 1955-1963 defence fell gradually from 6.5 per cent to 4.2 per cent of 
_ gross national product. In the years immediately following the 1954 recession 
_ the Canadian economy moved ahead rapidly largely as a result of the impetus 
$ provided by large scale business and government investment in capital assets. 
_ High personal incomes and a heavy backlog of housing needs initiated a high 
_ level of residential construction. In the latter years of the decade the rate of 
growth slowed somewhat in keeping with reduced activity in North America. 
In these latter years defence spending probably contributed an element of 
_ buoyancy in a situation of easing economic activity. 
hs In summarizing the effect of defence spending on the general level of 
business in Canada in the past 25 years, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
_ that such spending has not only been occasionally of overwhelming importance, 
as in periods of actual warfare, but also has practically always been of some 
- importance at other times in either preventing or cushioning the effect of a 
decline or inducing a mild increase in business activity. The only period when 
- little impact was registered, the immediate postwar area, was one character- 
ized by a quite extraordinary combination of. circumstances wherein war- 
created shortages at home and abroad were associated with great purchasing 
power in the hands of consumers, and a war-swollen capacity to produce on the 
part of the manufacturers. 


III. DEFENCE SPENDING AND INDUSTRY 


: From the standpoint of industrial development, World War II was probably 
one of the most important periods in Canadian history. It was during the war 
years that this country emerged from its traditional position as a supplier of 
basic materials to become an industrialized state. The record of what was accom- 
plished is impressive. Existing industry was converted and expanded, and many 
new industries were established. In a remarkably short time, Canada produced 
a large volume of complex war goods while at the same time sharply increasing 
the already large output of basic materials. The following quotation graphically 
depicts the extent of the war production effort: 

From the automotive plants came over 700,000 mechanical transport 
vehicles and more than 50,000 armoured fighting vehicles; field, anti- 
aircraft and naval guns were produced to the number of more than 
40,000; more than 1,700,000 small arms were manufactured; ammunitions, 
chemicals and explosives were produced in astronomical figures. From 
shipyards came escort ships, minesweepers, landing craft and cargo ves- 
sels; from aircraft factories combat, patrol and trainer aircraft. Instru- 
ments and signals equipment were produced having a value of 
$551,000,000. The output of steel, coal, lumber, metals and basic materials 
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was substantially increased, the output of aluminum became greater than 
the peacetime production of the entire world. From the general manu- 

facturing industry came $1,558,000,000 worth of food and furnishings for 

military establishments and personal equipment for the services. 


Something of the extent of this industrial growth is illustrated by the data 
in Appendix A—Indexes of Real Domestic Product for Selected Canadian 
Industries. In this Appendix the Indexes are based on 1949 = 100. It will be 
noted that total gross domestic product increased from 60.2 in 1939 to 103.0 in 
1944, the peak year of output. The increase occurred largely in the manufac- 
turing sector, and within that again, mainly in the durable goods industries. 
Some of these increases are quite remarkable. For example, the output of iron 
and steel products trebled, as did that of electrical apparatus and supplies 
(including electronics). The output of the transportation equipment industry, 
(including aircraft and ship-building) increased no less than six-fold. 

Again defence expenditures influenced industrial growth during the 1955’s 
and 1960’s. Following the heightening tension in Europe and the start of the 
Korean War it became apparent that a defence preparedness program would be 
_ needed. Apart from the direct impact of defence orders for equipment and serv- 
ices the Canadian Government gave assistance to defence and defence support- 
ing industries in order to build up productive capacity. 

Among the programs employed were capital assitance and accelerated 
depreciation. Standby Crown-owned defence assets were procured and have 
been maintained and premiums allowed to secure Canadian produced goods. In 
the 1960’s, following major decisions to participate with allies in production and 
development sharing programs considerable efforts were directed to establishing 
sources of component parts, competitive production capacity and to encourage 
research development. 

Among the large Canadian manufacturing industries, aircraft, ship-building, 
and electronics have continued to be affected substantially by defence spending. 
The effect of such spending on the aircraft and shipbuilding industries is exam- 
ined hereunder by an analysis of size, employment, and value of output as a 
function of annual expenditures against prime contracts for defence purposes. 
The electronics industry is discussed in more general terms. 


Aircraft and Parts 


The Canadian aircraft and parts industry, having reached a considerable 
size in World War II, declined in the immediate postwar era, but experienced a 
revival as a result of the Korean War and the general defence build-up in the 
1950’s. A high proportion of the industry’s business represents defence. In 1950 
the industry comprised 15 establishments, employing about 10,500. Factor 
shipments amounted to about $55 million. . 

By 1955, this industry had more than trebled in size. It then embraced 52 
establishments with 33,000 employees engaged in turning out nearly $354 
million worth of goods and services. In that year, expenditures on prime con- 
tracts under the aircraft programme amounted to no less than $448 million. For 
more recent years, the equivalent statistics for shipments are at roughly compar- 
able levels. During 1961 and 1962, for example, annual shipments amounted to 
about $304 million and $352 million respectively. Defence spending under the 
aircraft programme in the same two years amounted to $231 million and $244 
million, emphasizing the strong reliance of this industry on defence procure- 
ment. Aside from some commercial repair work, the production of reciprocating 
engines, and the construction of a few types of light aircraft, the industry is very 
closely tied to defence sales, both domestic and foreign. 


1Page 7, Volume I, Kennedy, J. de N; History of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply Canada in the Second World War. 
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'_It should be emphasized in connection with this industry that a considerable 
proportion of the defence work done has been for foreign sources, especially 
the United States. Sales of equipment in that market, stimulated in recent 
years by Defence Production Sharing arrangements, have given support to the 
-industry despite reduced levels of Canadian procurement. 


: In the shipbuilding industry, defence spending has represented a somewhat 
-smaller percentage of total business, for two reasons. First, the major firms 
' in the industry often produce a range of products for sale to a more diversified 
_ market than is the case for aircraft and parts manufacturers. Secondly, although 
_ non-defence work has been relatively hard to get the industry has still managed 
_ to acquire some volume of new non-defence construction as well as commercial 
repair work. ) 
Nevertheless, defence spending has been of great importance to the in- 
' dustry. Factory shipments by 79 establishments employing over 22,500 workers 
amounted to approximately $183 million in 1953. Defence spending in the 
_ same year was valued at about $99 million. In 1955, 70 establishments with 
16,800 employees shipped $134 million worth of goods. Defence outlays for the 
year were $87 million. In 1961, shipments stood at $137 million from 63 estab- 
lishments employing some 14,800 persons. Defence payments amounted to $52 
a. 


Electronics 


4 Some material available allows a more general discussion of the electronics 


3 


industry and its relationship to defence expenditures not possible with ship- 
 puilding and aircraft and parts industries. The industry illustrates many of 
the problems associated with a highly specialized manufacturing industry in 
Canada and the influence exercised by defence expenditures. 


: Broadly speaking the electronics industry in Canada is dominated by a 
i number of large firms, in the main foreign owned, established basically to 
manufacture foreign designed and developed products for the Canadian market. 
The Canadian industry imports parts and equipments where demand is not 
sufficient to warrant production in this country at a price that will encourage 
purchasing by plants located in Canada. Plants located in Canada usually 
engage in less research and development work than associated companies in 
3 the heavily industrialized nations of the parent companies. The parent firms 
4 supply technical back-up activities to Canadian subsidiaries. 

Canadian located manufacturers draw a very high portion of their business 
_ from the Canadian market and sometimes find it difficult to make much head- 
way in the export field. This is probably a result of several factors including 
relatively high unit costs for short production runs, lack of unique products 
and sometimes of controls imposed by foreign associates. It is also because 
many companies have never geared for an appreciable export sales effort. 


Demand for defence products has encouraged expansion of facilities and 


output. In some cases military requirements provided a basic demand on 
- top of which profitable commercial sales could be developed. In other instances 
' facilities have been established to produce components and parts for use in 
- equipment, thereby widening the technical ability of the industry. The industry 
has shown a truly remarkable rate of growth since 1939, increasing by eighteen 
- times. While a great deal of the demand came from non military sources, defence 
"has been and still is a very important influence. In recent years estimates 
- suggested that defence absorbed about 20 to 25 per cent of Canadian supply 
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while during the Korean War and World War II the evidence indicated a much > 


higher proportion. Only in the 1946-1949 period has military demand been | 


inconsiderable. 


But it is not only in the important quantities of goods and services taken 
off the market that defence has contributed to growth. In addition it has supplied | 


a vigorous drive to provide the most up-to-date equipment that ingenuity 
can devise. Abroad a considerable portion of research in the electronics field 
is financed by defence. The same is true in Canada. Defence-oriented research 
has been instrumental in providing companies in this country with a number 
of specialized items for production and sale. 

Finally in the 1960’s integration of Canadian and American efforts for de- 
fence of North America and the concomitant Defence Production Sharing prog- 
ram for economic co-operation have given the industry access to a very large 
U.S. market for defence goods. This, in itself can provide the industry with 
some incentives for improvement of production capabilities, design and dev- 
elopment capacity, and other aspects necessary to better its chances to trade 
abroad. 


IV. THE REGIONAL INFLUENCE OF DEFENCE SPENDING 


Until recently, no material was available that permitted even a rough 


appraisal of the influence of defence procurement spending on particular Can- 
adian regions. It has, of course, always been possible to isolate specific com- 
munities whose economic life centred around a military installation or a 
_ defence plant, and indicate some of the effects that a change in spending would 
have on the installation or the area. However, nothing was available that 
allowed any type of measurement on a broader basis. 

Recently, however, data on expenditures against Canadian prime con- 
tracts, placed in Canada for procurement of goods and services, have been 
tabulated for four major industries. These are aircraft and parts, electronics, 
- shipbuilding, and instruments. 

Even so, we do not have a complete picture. The material is restricted to 
Canadian prime contracts only: it takes no account of subsequent transfers 
of business between areas by sub-contracting for materials and parts, and it 


fails to allow for expenditures against goods and services bought from other ~ 


industries. Within’ these limits, however, the data provide quantitative indic- 
ations of the extent to which some economic areas benefit from Canadian de- 
fence expenditures in these four industries. Appendix “B” sets out this data 
for the fiscal years 1960-61 and 1962-63. 


The heavily industrialized complexes of southern Ontario and Greater 
Montreal account for most of the business received. In 1960-61, of total ex- 
penditures for the four major industries of $277 million, the Montreal area 
obtained nearly $144 million. The province of Quebec received $150 million. 
Metropolitan Toronto got $74 million worth of this business, with a further 
$27 million to the rest of the Province of Ontario, leaving only about $26 mil- 
lion for the rest of Canada. For 1962-63, the total was about $259 million. 
Shares by area were $117 million for Montreal, an additional $13 million for 
the remainder of the Province of Quebec, and $62 million and $31 million for 
Toronto and the rest of the Province of Ontario respectively. The remaining 
$36 million went to other areas of the country. 


While the most highly industrialized areas of Canada perform most of 
the work on prime defence contracts, such expenditures are also of importance 


to the Maritimes, British Columbia, and the Winnipeg area. In the case of 
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Winnipeg and British Columbia, the bulk of defence procurement is directed, 


respectively, to aircraft and shipbuilding. In the Maritimes, expenditures were 
made in the electronics, aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 


V. DEFENCE EXPENDITURES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


| Defence expenditures exercise a great influence on Canada’s balance of 
trade and international payments. The dominant factors appears to be our 


: trade with the U.S. and fluctuations therefore depend on U.S. decisions con- 


; 


cerning strategy which influences spending in Canada. 
Canada has held a favourable balance of payments position in relation 


- to total expenditures on defence over the past five years. Foreign expend- 


_itures in Canada on the defence account have amounted to about $2.4 


billion against Canadian expenditures abroad of about half as much. U.S. ex- 
penditures in Canada amounted to nearly $2.2 billion in contrast to Canadian 


expenditures in that country of about $0.7 billion. The highly favourable 


Canadian balance results in the main from U.S. expenditures to provide and 
maintain continental defence installations and to purchase uranium which the 


US. classifies as a defence requirement. That and continental defence expend- 


_ itures in Canada by the U.S. account for most of the surplus in Canada’s favour. 


In contrast, the situation in relation to production of military hardware 
of the kind needed for modern forces is quite different from that favourable 
position. Canada normally imports more of such items than are sold abroad. 
However, under the Canada-United States Defence Production Sharing prog- 


ram U.S. procurement, which included F104 MAP and Caribou I aircraft, gave 


a small advantage to this country during the 1959 to 1963 period. If these 
‘orders were disregarded exports would stand perhaps $150 million lower re- 
vealing Canada’s more normal position as a net importer of weapon systems. 

To review the background of current developments, three times since the 
outbreak of World War II defence expenditures have exercised an influence 
on our foreign trade great enough to warrant extraordinary government action. 
In 1939, the traditional trading pattern for Canada was to use her current account 
surpluses with Britain and other countries to finance her deficits with the 
U.S.A. World War II reduced supplies of convertible currencies from traditional 
markets while increasing imports from the United States. To finance these 
increases, comprising largely defence goods or plant intended for defence 
purposes, a variety of measures were taken, including the Hyde Park agreement 
of 1941. That arrangement provided for the sale of specialized war materials 
by Canada to the U.S.A. to provide financing for Canadian imports. 

In 1950 and 1951, Canada incurred substantial deficits on current account, 
due in large measure to investment demands, at least some of which originated 
with defence expenditures. The defence requirements of the Korean War were 
superimposed on the Canadian economy, then operating at close to capacity. 
This exerted inflationary pressures, and greatly increased imports. International 
buying took place on a large scale, in anticipation of shortages and price in- 
creases. The government had to act to control imports and to channel resources 
to essential industries. 

Since then, the concepts of continental defence, weapons standardizatio 
and development and production sharing have accelerated the adoption by 
Canada of United States-type equipment. The complex nature of modern 
weapons systems, their very high cost, rapid obsolescence, and the cost of carry- 
ing out of their research, development and production processes, have resulted, 
within the last few years, in increasing Canadian reliance on U.S. sources for 
research and development, and often the production of most major equipment. 
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If the Canadian requirement was too small or too immediate to permit economic 
production in Canada, the equipment had to be purchased directly from the | 
U.S.A. Where production in Canada was feasible, the cost of royalties and tech- 
nical assistance as well as of components still meant an outflow of Canadian — 
defence money to the U.S.A. 

This trend meant that an increasing proportion of the Canadian defence — 
dollar would go to U.S. industry. To offset such dependence on United States 
developed equipment, the Canada-United States defence production sharing | 
programme was initiated in 1959. This arrangement, while restricted to defence 
equipment, provided a significant degree of access for Canadian firms to the 
world’s largest single market for highly-engineered goods. 

In 1963, $142 million worth of U.S.A. defence production sharing business 
was placed with Canadian industry. Total purchases by the U.S.A. in Canada 
in this category during the first 5 full years of the programme amounted to 
$748 million. Against this, Canadian defence production sharing business placed 
in the U.S.A. amounted to $152 million in 1963, bringing the total for the 5 
years to $678 million. The cumulative 5 year balance of such business between 
Canada and the U.S.A. was, accordingly, $70 million in Canada’s favour. The 
long-term aim of the two countries, and one which is important to both, is to 
maintain a rough balance at increasing levels in their trade in defence produc- 
tion sharing items. 

Generally speaking, sales of Canadian defence equipment abroad help 
to keep down the cost of the limited requirements of the Canadian Armed 
Forces; stimulate research and development in secondary industry; contribute 
to the standardization of military equipment among allied countries; and 
benefit the Canadian economy through their effect on such things as employ- 
ment, the technological capability of industry, and our balance of payments. 
The success of the defence production sharing arrangement with the United 
States has led to recognition of the desirability of establishing comparable non- 


conflicting arrangements, of rather more limited scope, with other NATO 
countries. 


The abiltiy of Canadian industry to compete effectively with foreign 
industry for defence production business is, in the long run, dependent upon 
its ability to develop equipment and components that have the potential to 
meet some future military requirement, and to be able to produce items of 
required quality within necessary time limits at a competitive price. This 
means that Canadian manufacturers must be competitive with United States 
and other manufacturers of comparable products. | 


The Government has had to institute action to assist Canadian industry 
to become competitive. This action has taken many forms, among the most 
important of which, although small in money terms, is aid to industry to 
develop items that have some defence potential, to establish qualified sources 
for the production of components and equipment and to modernize Canadian 
defence industry. 

The benefits of this assistance are not limited to defence production. The 
resulting technological advances in the complex production operations of 
highly sophisticated weapons systems spread readily into other areas of 
Canadian production. The economy as a whole is made stronger and better 
able to make its way in world markets. 


Several major problems are faced by Canada in attempting to reach 
export markets for manufactured goods. Two show up clearly in the defence 
industry field. The first is the effect of foreign ownership or control of much 
of this country’s manufacturing industry. In the main foreign owned oper- 
ations in Canadian secondary manufacturing were intended to produce for 
the Canadian market or to take advantage of British preferential tariff rates. 
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_ This has resulted sometimes in a tendency to exclude Canadian plants from 
_ foreign markets or to inhibit Canadian development of unique products suit- 
able for sale abroad. However, the Defence Production and Development Shar- 
ing Programs have been bringing about relaxations in these restrictions. 


Canadian subsidiaries are taking an increasing part in exports and in develop- 


ment for defence. 


Secondly, some Canadian owned and controlled companies, never having 
developed extensive export programmes, appear unwilling to act aggressively 
in seeking foreign defence business. Provision of favourable circumstances for 


exporting can be done at the government level but individuals and firms must 


act to expand trade. 


VI. POSSIBILITIES AND PROBLEMS 


So much is background. It is part of the story of what defence expendi- 
tures have contributed to Canadian economic growth and development. The 
question that now has to be asked is how changing levels of spending may 
influence the future. The answer to this depends on what the future holds in 
the way of changes in the level of spending and on the direction in which 
expenditures are channelled. Will disturbed international conditions make a 
large increase in spending necessary or will a continued period of relative 
stability permit further reductions? What decisions on defence policy will be 
taken by the Government thereby affecting the way in which available funds 
are spent and influencing the business done by plants, industries and areas 


4 of the country? : 


Inasmuch as we cannot know what the future holds the best that can be 
offered here is to suggest the results of two or three possible courses of 
action. These must be based on assumptions as to spending levels and possible 


decisions as to the direction spending may take. To do this, rather extreme 


positions have to be assumed, making the discussion perhaps a trifle academic. 
Nevertheless this approach has the advantage of sharply emphasizing prob- 


~ Jems inherent to some degree in less extreme situations that have character- 


istics similar to those stated. 

First of all is it possible to visualize a sharp reduction in total funds 
available for defence? Such an action combined with the fact that major 
weapon systems are costly leads to the decision that they cannot be con- 
ceived, designed, developed and produced in Canada but must be purchased 
abroad. Purchases abroad could, under defence production sharing arrange- 
ments, be offset by foreign procurement in Canada composed largely of sales 
of components or of less sophisticated items. ! 

This approach has serious implications for the technical development 
competence of Canadian manufacturers. Even though purchases of major 
systems abroad are balanced by equivalent dollar-value business in Canada 
the effect is not the same. The difference lies in the demands placed on the 
technical knowledge of manufacturing companies. A major new weapon system 
conceived, designed, developed and produced places the ultimate in demands 
for ingenuity on prime contractors and supporting firms. It is this struggle for 
new and better products that keeps industry in the front rank of technical 
knowledge. 

If most major systems are bought abroad there is a good chance that 
subcontracting against foreign systems will not be enough to maintain com- 
petence. Foreign prime contractors have their own supporting firms to which 
they generally turn during the conceptual phase of weapon building for assist- 
ance in designing and developing components. Canadian subcontractors will 


not likely be included during the conceptual phase and may well miss some 
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part of the development phases as well. This is a serious disadvantage to. 
producers and must inevitably lead to a gradual decline in technical knowledge — 


and a lessening in ability to compete for contracts. 


The second major possibility is a considerable expansion of the defence 4 
effort leading to the design, development and production of some major — 
weapon systems in this country. The result would like be a heavy emphasis © 
by Canadian industry on technological improvement. Here the problems are 
_largely costs and the difficulty of making sales to foreign countries. Because 
major systems are extremely costly, making quantity sales of production — 


models to major industrial nations is very difficult. The hundreds of millions 
and often billions of dollars of business is much sought after and govern- 
ments are under extreme pressure not to place such contracts abroad but to 
adopt comparable domestic designs. 


The third possibility lies between the extremes stated above. Clearly it 
would be desirable to find a course of action that would permit, indeed encourage, 


expansion of technical skills while at the same time making it feasible to take © 


advantage of the economies offered by procuring many major weapons abroad. 


Present defence development sharing policies designed to encourage participa- — 


tion by Canadian companies in the research and development of U.S. defence 


projects are a step in this direction. Even so, there are at least two problems 


here. One is the degree to which doors can be opened sufficiently early to assure 
Canadian participation in the conceptual phases of U.S. major projects. Unless 
access to the conceptual phases of weapon development is possible Canadian 


firms will be handicapped. A few minutes thought will indicate how immensely — 


complicated providing such access becomes and how it implies increasing integra- 
tion of Canadian and U.S. business and armed forces. 

The second problem concerns the extent of specialization of Canadian 
industy. Canadian industry has never been able to compete abroad in all areas 


of economic activity. In specialized fields Canadian industry has done well and 


the probabilities are that if specialized areas of defence business could be 
developed to the point where this country were an acknowledged world leader 
markets could be found abroad for its production. 


Because participation by Canadian industry in foreign defence production 
programs does not itself assure maintenance of a high technological level it needs 
to be supplemented wherever possible by creation of joint defence research, 


? 


development and production programs with other countries to meet mutual 
military requirements. Establishment of such programs on a bilateral basis © 
can lead to trilateral or multilateral programs where other allied countries have — 


similar military requirements. The current joint UK/Canada plan for develop- 
ment and production of the CL89 Surveillance Drone to meet British and 
Canadian military requirements may serve as an example of the type of joint 
program visualized. As in any such solution, there are major obstacles to the 


development of this concept, chief of which are considerations of national — 


prestige and the extent of the respective military requirements for the equip- 
ment involved. 


oe eS 
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In general, it can be said that unilateral national development of major — 


weapon systems amongst the western countries is rapidly giving way to the 
concept of collaboration among allies in defence research, development and 


preduction in the interest of conservation of the respective national resources — 
in money, manpower and technological capabilities. In this general direction, — 
with all its inherent difficulties, appears to lie the best hope for strengthening — 


scientific and technological capability within Canada’s engineering industry. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT FOR SELECTED CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIES—1939 and 1944 


(1949 = 100) 

1939 1944 

Gross’: Domestic Product see 6 ee Or 60.2 103.0 
re CACEUETATL SNe tue) oes GS a seas ana ula ence cd premieres 48.7 106.1 
Duraple Manutacturine 2 sesh oes serene vetoes 42.7 128.3 
Wood | rOGuCts anos ore. cua aleve 54.0 76.1 
Tronic: Steel Products (3% 4 dave 39.1 118.4 
transportation HquIpmMent: 66 ue as eer. Ott 23557 
Non-ferrous Metal Products .......... 58.4 130.9 
Electrical Apparatus & Supplies ........ 28.4 85.5 
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. APPENDIX “B” 


TABLE I 


CANADIAN DEFENCE EXPENDITURES AGAINST PRIME CONTRACTS 
PLACED IN CANADA FOR FOUR MAJOR INDUSTRIES BY AREA, 
FISCAL YEAR 1960/61 


Industry 
Area Electronics Aircraft Instruments Shipbuilding Total 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Maritimes 3005, sie. 2,933 5,595 — 4,935 13, 462 
Montreal: soy c ec pe 27,074 101,081 8,695 6, 928 143,778 
Other Quebec.......... 182 1,793 — 4,066 6,041 
Total Quebec.......... PH AGA GY | 102, 874 8,695 10, 994 149,819 
EOTONLOS SSeS IN a 13,315 57, 186 3,642 1 74, 204 
INIA RAS lear 6, 957 779 — -- 7,736 
Other Ontario......... 1,024 1,055 6,840 49 19,970 
Total Ontario.......... 32,356 59,021 10, 482 50 101, 909 . 
NY TEPER se cia. — 3,621 — — 3,621 
Other Manitoba........ — — — — — 
Total Manitoba........ = 3,621 — — 3,621 
Saskatchewan......... — — — — — 
NOUNS gd SMO nee a eA — 3,016 5 os 3,021 
Wancouver..) 2c. 02 seks. 18 343 — 5,119 5,481 
Other BiGen ee ee —- — — — — 
yas) Ne 2 SY Gril mica i mae 18 343 — 5,119 5,481 
Total Canada......... 62, 564 174, 470 19, 182 21,098 277,313 


Figures do not balance exactly because of adjustments caused by rounding. 
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APPENDIX ”B”—Concluded 


TABLE II 
ENCE EXPENDITURES AGAINST PRIME CONTRACTS PLACED 


IN CANADA FOR FOUR MAJOR INDUSTRIES BY AREA 


FISCAL YEAR 1962/63 


NT Sie VAR 0 AA gE RU ee Ah 
————"—v—K—OoOoOoowwwwwwwowewmeseeoooaoaso=$«~ao*oeOo eee 


SMNPGYGON, |p rol talSicsoleca Siete 5 
LOT Ta: Vie 
Other Ontario......... 


epalOntario. ...2.-.. 


Wrmniper. 2. os 
Other Manitoba........ 


Industry 
Reatvo(. | | Blectronicd)Abreraft | “Instrumenta  Shipbuildiae’ ee 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
2,460 5,777 — 6, 674 14,912 
22,052 75,128 10, 148 9,563 116, 890 
267 1,005 — 12,055 13, 328 
22,319 76, 133 10, 148 21,618 130, 218 
18,022 36,277 7,469 _ 61, 768 
7,802 1,184 1 — 8, 987 
14,996 3, 238 6, 124 58 24,415 
40,821 40,699 13, 594 58 95,172 
— 4,615 8 — 4,623 
— 4,615 8 — 4,623 


Total Manitoba........ 
Saskatchewan......... 
PS DOTER HO lk hake bse 


Vancouver............. 
Lalit 2? 5h Oa ar 


WG RSS IO el! OA 
Total Canada.......... 


te 2,637 es a 2, 637 
6 204 ve 5, 069 5,279 

4 2M i 6, 408 6, 408 

6 204 oe 11,476 11, 686 

65, 606 130, 065 23,750 39, 826 259,247 


Figures do not balance exactly because of adjustments caused by rounding, 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF DISARMAMENT 
By: G. ROSENBLUTH 


This paper is based on research, not yet completed, which has been financed 
by the Canadian Peace Research Institute. Bob Rand, Janet Smith and Al. 
Prentice served as part-time assistants. 


Most of the major economic problems that would arise in the event of 
disarmament on a substantial scale fall into one of two broad classes. First 
there are the problems of “aggregate demand”. Defence expenditures are part 
of the total demand for goods and services in our economy, and when these 
expenditures are reduced, production and employment fall. In the absence of 
compensating measures one would therefore expect disarmament to intensify 
the problem of unemployment which is already with us. 

Secondly, there are problems of “mobility”. Even, if compensating meas- 
ures are taken and aggregate demand is maintained, one cannot expect that 
the industries, areas and occupational groups that experience an expansion 
of demand as a result of compensating measures would coincide with those 
that experience a decline in demand due to disarmament. Indeed this is 
impossible since the largest ‘“‘industry”’ affected by disarmament, in terms of 
employment, would be the armed forces. There would therefore be the prob- 
lem of getting labour, capital equipment and business enterprise to shift their 
activities, to produce new products, to acquire new skills, to move to other 
regions. There would be the problem of the extent to which compensating 
measures can and should be tailored so as to minimize the need for mobility, 
and the problem of what to do in cases where adequate regional or occupa- 
tional mobility cannot be achieved. 

It will be recognized that both the problem of aggregate demand and the 
problem of mobility are with us now and are frequently discussed in connection 
with the current problem of unemployment. Disarmament would not create 
these problems, but it would intensify them, and one of the aims of research 
is to answer the question: ‘“SHow much?”’. It is also clear that a precise answer 
to this question cannot be given since no one can predict when, if ever, dis- 
armament will come, what the level of defence expenditure and employment 
will be at that time, what the extent of disarmament will be and at what 
speed it will proceed. One can only illustrate the nature and dimensions of 
the problem by making plausible estimates based mainly on current defence 
expenditures and disarmament plans now under discussion. It is clear that the 
speed of disarmament is of crucial importance in determining the severity 
of the problems that will arise, in terms of both aggregate demand and 
mobility. 

My approach in this paper is to compare the effects of two patterns of 
disarmament, one “fast” and one “slow’’. Both are based on official proposals 
put forward for international negotiation. 

Special mention should be made of the problem of scientific and technical 
research and development, which is one of the major problems in the ‘“mobil- 
ity” category. Research and development resources are highly concentrated on 


defence problems, so that disarmament must involve a change in the direction 


of research and development activity and may involve a change in its extent. 
These changes may have implications concerning the rate of technological 


‘progress and hence the rate of economic growth. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AGGREGATE DEMAND 


The Proportion of Output devoted to Defence: 


Canadian Defence expenditures on currently produced goods and services 
are shown in Table 1 in relation to the Gross National Product. We follow 
the convention adopted in the Public Accounts of defining “defence expend- 
itures” as expenditures by the Department of National Defence and the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production. Expenditures by the Atomic Energy Control 
Board and Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., are omitted since our activities in 
this field are supposed to be confined to Civilian applications. Defence expend- 
itures, both in absolute terms and as a proportion of G.N.P. rose from very 
low levels after the war to a peak of nearly two billion dollars or 7.6 per cent 
of G.N.P. in 1953 and have tended to decline somewhat since that time, running 
at about four and a half per cent of G.N.P. or a little over one and a half 
billion dollars between 1959 and 1961, and probably falling below four per 
cent of G.N.P. in 1963. In round figures the present level can be taken as four 
per cent of G.N.P. 


TABLE 1 
CANADIAN DEFENCE EXPENDITURES AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(1) ; 2 (3) 
Defence Expenditures Gross National (1) as 
on Goods and Services Product percentage 
Year ($ millions) ($ millions) of (2) (%) 

TEASERS BOs A a ee 227 13,165 17 
og es MEN 2a MEE Se iN i 236 15,120 1.6 
POO eerie ese. a Ne oi ok 361 16,343 2.2 
ON ee etd desta, hae a he as 493 18,006 2.7 
RS EGR VAR SIS UGA D a te a 1,157 21,170 5.5 
(UG AES ERE OAS Eo A Re ea 1,800 23, 995 (ee 
ORNS ACRONIS AL. sy eu cncee ksi 1,907 25,020 7.6 
Ts) SE RUSS TENG SIT A aa a 1,727 24,871 6.9 
RO Wea ig athe?) ond 1,760 275182 6.5 
BODO eat worth 6 Gu G ok ilewliebae 1,802 30, 585 5.9 
en eis Ce ee is sc eee 1,765 31,090 5:5 
i Eo oka 2 Me a IIR ee ac 1,661 . 32,894 5.1 
NS el Ea Sa) Oo) RSS ASR a a 1,559 34,915 4.5 
(32 AF OAR SOG aI cee 1,546 -36, 254 4.3 
PO are eles Oe hte) 1,613 37,421 4.3 
LEA Sel hs CAA AR MG yt aa a ere 1,680 40,401 4.2 
Pe ea ti aay WN NE ars, 1,576 43,007 B if 


Source: D.B.S. National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 


These figures tend to understate the demand for goods and services attrib- 
utable directly to defence expenditures since they exclude payments by the 
two defence departments that are not for currently produced goods and serv- 
ices, such as grants to municipalities and provincial governments, payments 
for land and existing buildings, contributions to superannuation funds. Some 
of these transfers are really indirect payments for goods and services. The 
inclusion of these sums does not, however, alter the order of magnitude of 
the figures significantly: Total expenditures of the two departments as given 
in the Public Accounts amounted to $1657 million in the fiscal year 1961/62 
and $1542 million in the fiscal year 1960/61. 

The ratio of defence expenditure to G.N.P. given above (4 per cent) may 
be compared with a figure of about 7 per cent for the United Kingdom in 1960 
and between 9 and 10 per cent for the United States in recent years (Ref. (1), 
pp. 191, 203). 
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a The figure of 4 per cent of Gross National Product is a good index of the 
_ proportion of our output of goods and services diverted from other uses for the 
_ sake of defence, on the assumption that an equal level of employment and out- 
_ put could be maintained in the absence of defence expenditures. It is not, how- 
_ ever, an adequate measure of the proportion of aggregate demand that would 
_ have to be “replaced” in order to maintain employment and output if defence 
' spending disappeared. For that latter figure, it is necessary to add an estimate 
' of the demand for Canadian exports that is attribuable to foreign defence 
- expenditures. 
a An accurate estimate of the proportion of Canadian output attributable to 
_ foreign defence expenditures cannot be made. It would have to include not only 
_ expenditure on defence contracts placed with Canadian suppliers, as well as 
_ subcontracts (and there is not even a reliable and complete record of such prime 
q contracts and subcontracts), but also the Canadian materials going indirectly 
: into defence work done abroad. 
A very rough estimate of the import content of United States defence 
expenditures has been made by Stevens (Ref. (3) pp. 229-232) and shows that 
‘ in 1958 United States imports from Canada directly and indirectly related to 
_ defence amounted to $588 million U.S. currency, which was about $570 million 
_ Canadian currency or 1.7 per cent of Canada’s G.N.P. for that year. 
: About three quarters of this sum consists of the amount estimated by the 
_ US. Department of Commerce as “U.S. Defence Expenditure Abroad for Goods 
_ and Services” and includes not only purchases of materials, equipment and sup- 
plies but also construction expenditure, expenditure for services and expendi- 
tures in Canada of U.S. defense personnel and Post Exchanges. The remaining 
one quarter consists of Canadian materials going “indirectly” into U.S. defence 
- goods. 
While the Estimate of the “indirect” Canadian content of U.S. defence 
_ expenditures is available only for 1958, the trend of “direct” expenditures for 
7 later years suggests that 1958 was a peak year: 
; 


U.S. Defence Expenditures on Goods and Services in Canada 
. $ million (U.S.) 
| TO Vane aI BR aan i aC 14) CIO Rese Ma aN 288 
; ICEL Ne I a Tae pe Mba MECN 8 443 
To (EA RRR hip POS AOR IC toy mae 28 SAR get RP Pye NO A 431 
OO) Re Zales Ce halal Sob Li guia Ne ar nae CE RSA YE Nd 379 


(U.S. Survey of Current Business, January 1962, p. 14). 


ee 


j It is, therefore, reasonable to estimate the amount Canadian content of U.S. 
defence expenditure as well under 14 per cent of Canadian G.N.P. 
3 Not even a rough estimate is available for overseas countries. A number of 
inconsistent figures on overseas prime contracts and subcontracts are given in 
the Annual Report of the Department of Defence Production, and the largest 
_ totals one can construct from these figures are $45.1 million for 1961 and $67.8 
- million for 1962. (Ref. (4) pp. 14, 32, 52, 53). 
4 These figures refer to contracts placed whereas what is wanted is a measure 
of the use of goods and services, i.e. expenditures against contracts. For a part — 
_ of these totals, (prime contracts placed through Canadian government agencies) 
5 figures of expenditure are available and show that in both years expenditure 
: ran well below contracts placed. One may therefore estimate expenditure by 
: overseas countries on defence procurement in Canada as not over $45 million, 
and add an estimate of $15 million—most likely very much too high—for the 
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“indirect”? Canadian content of overseas defence contracts and subcontracts. The 
total of $60 million would be about two-tenths of one per cent of G.N.P. Even if 
the correct figure were twice the estimate or half the estimate, it would in any 
case be less than one half of one per cent of G.N.P. 

The direct and indirect foreign defence demand for Canadian goods and 
services may thus be estimated at well under 2 per cent of G.N.P. Adding 
foreign and domestic defence demand gives an estimate of about 6 per cent of 
G.N.P. for 1961 as the portion of the total demand for goods and services 
dependent on defence expenditures. This is a substantial figure but is still less © 
than the proportion of G.N.P. attributable to domestic defence expenditures 
alone in either Britain or the United States. The present level is most probably 
well below 6 per cent. 

These figures overstate the proportion of output and employment devoted to 
defence since they include imports: direct imports of equipment, expenditures on 
Canadian bases abroad, and the import content of equipment produced in 
Canada. Direct defence expenditures on foreign goods and services are estimated 
by Adams (Ref. (2), p. 81) at $113 million in fiscal year 1960/61, or about 74 
per cent of total defense expenditures and 0.3 per cent of G.N.P. Indirect import 
content has to be estimated on the basis of a tabulation of inter-industry trans- 
actions and I hope to present rough estimates at a later date. It should be 
pointed out here, however, that one of the most serious deficiencies of Canada’s 
statistical equipment (which is generally excellent) is the absence of a suitable 
table of inter-industry sales. An inter-industry table is available, but it is badly © 
out of date, relating to the year 1949, its industry classifications are not suffi- 
ciently detailed, and its treatment of government expenditures is not suitable 
for analytic uses. These deficiencies are important not only in relation to the 
use of the table for the study of disarmament, but for many other investigations 
concerned with issues of public policy. A table based on the year 1961 is now in 
preparation but it is not expected to be available until 1966. 


In the absence of very precise information on direct and indirect import 
content, our figures give the best available estimate of the proportion of aggre- 
gate demand that would have to be replaced if all defence expenditures were 
wiped out and a decline in employment was to be prevented. Any ““compen- 
sating’ expansion of other public or private expenditures would also have 
at least an indirect import content, and unless the import content of such 
compensating expenditures were significantly different from that of defence 
expenditures, a fall of one million dollars in defence expenditures would still 
have to be compensated by a rise of about one million dollars in other public 
or private expenditures if a fall in output is to be avoided. 

It would be possible, of course, deliberately to choose compensating 
expenditures with a low import content. This would amount_to solving our 
domestic problem by ‘exporting’ a part of the decline in demand that disar- 
mament would bring about. Such a policy would be an example of so-called 
‘“‘beggar-my-neighbor” policies designed to export unemployment, and one 
may perhaps assume that a Canadian government would wish to avoid the 
opprobrium earned by such conduct. 


The Composition of Defence Expenditures: 


Tables 2 and 3, based on the Public Accounts, summarize defence expend- 
itures in different ways (in Table 3 major items are listed under some of the 
main categories, but they are selected items and hence their total does not add 
to that of the main category). 

_ Nearly half of defence expenditures are devoted to pay, allowances and 
supplementary benefits of the armed forces and civilian personnel, and half 
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to purchased goods and services, with a small amount of inter-government 
transfers. Table 3 shows that nearly half the expenditures are on air services 
and that the share of air services exceeds the combined share of the army and 


TABLE 2 
DEFENCE EXPENDITURES, CANADA 
by Main Categories and Major Items 


Fiscal Years 
1961/2 1962/3 
($ million) 


_ Department of National Defence 


Military pay and allowances............... 60 .s yee ee eee ele 540 545 
Civilian pay and allowances..........0.. 060 eee eee ee eens 190 "195 
Major procurement of Equipment.........-...-.... esses eee 311 234 
MBC ATU UCL LUMP INERT. 4 Vi Nekiia'sie cle’ aaa oa eres p/e Muiaimiele Coe. 190 128 
Re Eee de TaN Gk Sa cle ia gi oleltian ve sla meiglng heh me 40 39 © 
Electronic and Communication Equipment............. 35 28 
Merits AD AMINO GIOR 55/5) 5 i oe ele ol tlals wi clere eites aie 17 16> 
WE CNIS ANG CUDDLICR: « Wisc 14 )afalaidieid eos. 68 <5. ches) eeip sisseie's ete ale ales 108 115 
Gasoline, Fuel Oil, Lubricants, for M.E..............--- 31 33 
A ek ek CI a 8 vig clutciten dX yl aiade esheets alble 22 25 
Fuel for heating, cooking, power..........---+++seeeeees 16 16 
Professional and Special Services, Transport and Commun- ; 
4 ications, Office Supplies, Publication, etc............ 106 111 
Travel and Removal Expenses..........--.seeseee ener 42 40 7 
| : Construction, repair and upkeep of buildings and landyines 3s 119 109 
Repair and upkeep of Equipment...........:.-eeseeee eee es 135 | 131 
i GOREFACE TEDAIT 5 SP ca cole eee Ses eae tein 66 66 
j SORES SUL is Wy alse eB hp cobe’hiels alneiale genie wis 4 NUE ya aa 19 18 
: Electronic Equipment............0ccee cece cere reece 19 19 
/ eR ety RMN Nace UN cial Sata 18 15 
‘ Pensions and Other Benefits............. se cere cece een eeeeee 65 68 
Municipal and Public Utility Services...........+++++-++++5 19 21 
Mutual Aid and NATO Contributions..........+.+0+++eee+- 11 25 
PIGVEIOPMCNE. 205) s ewe cine ce Selb eile sted mete dt ws ere wsieiewes 10 11 
Other Expenditures............ceceeeeseee nsec etre eeeceeece 19 24 
1,633 1,589 


Department of Defence Production 


Administration and General............--seeseeereeeee renee 18 19 
Capital Assistance Programme.......++++++sseereerrrecees 2 2 
Technological Capability Programme.......---.+++++++s++5 4 8 
24 29 

cy ey PRM ne tA CER eaes art ge 1,657 1,618 


SouRcE: Public Accounts. 


The industries with the largest share of defence procurement are aircraft, 
construction, shipbuilding, transportation, petroleum and coal products, elec- 


proportion of total expenditure. 
22439—8 


e 


tronic equipment. Bombs, ammunition and armament do not account for a large 
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TABLE 3 
BUDGETARY DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 


‘i 


Fiscal Years 


1961/2 1962/3 
($ million) 
POOLE MICOS Se yh he cage Mek OU ENOL Seen 272 : 270 
Pe OTN ACCR Eee ig ee cia oc ual en ae ahaa aN eee 442 443 a: 
WAT DeTVICER 6 ies oe ss 3% Setar as Waters greinatere arin Ue 781 ; 714 
1,496 1,426 
Administration and: General—D.N.D...2....502062.00 0.020... 23 24 ii 
BS A Eure Nida a Sy MMR AR a 18 19 
41 43°. 
Research and Development...... A oe kd Ce iS Cn A OA leith ae 40 41 
Capital Assistance and Technological Capability Programme... 6 10 
46 51 
Malwal Aideand NATO... 0. orc Ss. Ns raeiie gay SNS I MR 11 25 
Contributions to Armed Forces Superannuation Account......... 56 58 
1,650 1,604 


Source: Public Accounts. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGGREGATE DEMAND UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
RAPID DISARMAMENT: 


Among disarmament schemes with official international status the fastest 
timetable is provided by the Soviet proposal for general and complete dis- 
armament put forward for discussion at the Geneva conference on disarmament. 
Under this scheme general and complete disarmament is to be achieved in five 
years. 


The most severe problem: of aggregate demand that it is reasonable to 
contemplate would arise if the Soviet proposal were implemented, and if, at 
the time of its implementation the: proportion of aggregate demand due to 
defence were about the same as now. Total real output of the Canadian economy 
has been rising at an average rate of 4 per cent per year in recent years, 
(1951 to 1962 increase on Gross National Product at constant prices). It is 
likely to go on rising at a substantial rate as the labour force increases and 
technological progress raises output per worker. Defence expenditures in rea] 
terms, on the other hand are not likely to rise significantly. The percentage of 
G.N.P. devoted to defence is therefore likely to continue to fall. 


Our analysis is based-on data for the 1961/62 fiscal year since there has 
not been time to analyze the more recent figures. 


The Soviet proposals provide for disarmament in three stages, the first 
two of two years duration each and the third one year. Table 4 shows estimates 
of the amount by which defence expenditures might be reduced in each of the 
first two stages. In Stage I all means of delivering nuclear weapons are to be 
destroyed and their production is to cease (except for a small stock of deterrent 
missiles to be kept by both the United States and the Soviet Union). This 
includes aircraft, ships, artillery and rockets capable of nuclear delivery. I 
make the extreme assumption that this provision would eliminate all defence 
procurement, upkeep and repair of aircraft and ships in Canada. 
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Soviet and U.S. armed forces are to be limited to 1.9 million men in Stage I 
with “agreed levels” for other countries, and the production of conventional 
armaments, transport, etc., is to be reduced proportionately to the reduction 
in the armed forces. To work out the implications of these provisions for 
Canada I make the arbitrary assumption that the proportionate reduction in 
Canadian armed forces would be about the same as that implied for the U.S. 
by the Russian proposal, that is, about one-quarter, and this figure is used in 
Table 4. A larger proportionate reduction is applied to construction, since a sub- 
_ stantial part of this item is new construction, which one would expect to be cut | 
back severely in the event of disarmament. A smaller proportionate reduction 
has been applied to civilian pay and allowances to allow for the fixed element 
in administrative overhead. The Soviet proposal provides for a 30 per cent 
- reduction in the stock of conventional armament, etc. and this factor has been 
_ applied to repair and upkeep of equipment other than ships and aircraft. 


: TABLE 4 

4 HYPOTHETICAL SCHEDULE OF REDUCTION IN CANADIAN 

j DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 

—Rapid Disarmament— 

“a 

4 (Based on Expenditures for Fiscal Year 1961/62). 

q 

4 Stage I Stage II 
: (2 years) (2 years) 
: ($ million) 

i MM EINEN RAY CUTIE LEO WANIGCES re asec oo se Sine tees © dinin le o's hw ee ae Searle oe ee 135 216 
» Civilian Pay and allowances®............... cece eee ee eee cece eee n tec ee nets 23 38 
‘ EERIE EV UII (oh 42 20555 «2's oS hs ik RRS Wale SATE Ney Ee 220 Sep ore ere aceddiat ol teeta ge 230 — 
NE EE NOP SCEATITS TIS bcs <M sinsebe heise asics Wao tosigie esate eal ove nia Riga Le bie « Mesigare 20 36 
ETP ETIC EPID DIOS 9c; 6°. 155 oo 0 1S 0k gis piece’ ois Sido eo s.eravsts aes ohaae wey delatleraele lane 26 43 
RE UT atrE O ete hd Pe a rey te A pretends wits ant ak aaenes ree ueeee 26 41 
RC Cia andl ILOpAlT: OF DUUGINGS 925 00. veel cons eek Sass Slee oeeW vanes tee 60 48 
» Repair and Upkeep—Ships and Aircraft>........ 2... cece ete cece teeeeees 37 — 
POP DEr HOUIDIMNCHG es acu toad des te ae boca ee eeuesnekee ap 29 34. 
mers rae NACL Ch 5), “2. ana alee ey gain) Sin Pate & ectne wid oldie aie oe midi gual ater wie ee 3 4 
_ Department PM IEIENCE ETOCUCUION . io coche orn ale US wre Mac ein Wace ofa aligl aloe laeiahe eres 6 10 
_ Miscellaneous PEBENULLLIPOS oe ve Ae Se ree as Babee eee eR PVE OE eae CAS sleet aye Seis sietere 13 22 
; PSEA ECOOTICLION  So-c  Ha nwt ais AS alate th! Sala aratana a wie’ els Satara ala 608 492 


ac SE Ree ne eee as Le tt 
Nore: Reductions are 25% in Stage I and 40% in Stage II except the following: 
a—]/8-1/5 
b—j00% in Stage I 
°—50%-40% 
4 30%-35% 


: In Stage II the Soviet proposal provides for the reduction of armed forces 
of the Soviet Union and United States to 1 million, that is a reduction by just 
under 40.per cent of the original level (before Stage I). Levels for other coun- 
tries are to be agreed upon, and again it is necessary to guess at the implica- 
tions for Canada. As in Stage I, the production of armament and other equip- 
~ ment is to be reduced in proportion to the reduction in armed forces, while the 
- stock of such equipment is to be reduced by a further 35 per cent of the 
original amount. 

In order to guess at the implications for Canada, I have assumed a reduc- 
tion by 40 per cent of the original level in the armed forces and major 
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equipment procurement items in Stage II. Civilian pay and allowances is reduced 4 
by only 20 per cent of the original amount, and repair and upkeep of equipment — 
is reduced in proportion to the stock. . Ss 
On the basis of these assumptions military expenditure would be cut by — 
about $600 million in Stage I and $500 million in Stage II. These amounts j 
represent an average of 0.8 per cent of the 1961 G.N.P. in each of the two years © 
of Stage I, and 0.7 per cent in each of the two years of Stage II. a 
One cannot of course claim any degree of realism for these figures since © 
the future with regard to disarmament is quite unpredictable. But the details — 
of the calculation could be varied a great deal without changing the order q 
of magnitude of the conclusions. Since the calculations have been based on the — 
Soviet proposal, which provides the fastest rate of disarmament of any official 
proposal, the actual rate of reduction is very likely to be much lower. Thus _ 
the conclusion seems quite safe that in the first four years of an international 
disarmament agreement the reduction that Canada would be required to make 
in her defense expenditures would be well under one per cent of G.N-P. per 
year. This conclusion could be upset by a drastic increase in the level of 
defence expenditures in relation to G.N.P. but in the light of current trends such | 
an event seems most unlikely. 
Continuing the exercise we find that at the end of Stage II Canada would 
have armed forces at 35 per cent of the present strength and total defence — 
expenditures of about $550 million per year, or 1.5 per cent of 1961 G.N.P. 


The Final Reduction: 


A plausible guess at the final reduction in Stage III is not easy. Both the © 
Soviet and the U.S. proposals provide for the maintenance of some forces for — 
internal security, and both provide for a large international inspection organi- — 
zation and a U.N. police force. One must therefore try to guess how large a 
contribution Canada is likely to make to these international forces. Adams — 
suggests a residual level of defence expenditures of 1 per cent of G.N.P. in his — 
study (Ref. (2) p. 69.) This may be on the high side. In spite of the frequent — 
discussion of Canada’s potential as a contributor to United Nations peace- — 
keeping operations, the actual contributions in the past have not been excep- a 
tionally large, as has been remarked in this committee (Ref. (5) No. 14, pp. — 
463-465). As for inspection services, a careful estimate by Melman suggests — 
that the cost of inspection for disarmament might be between two and three 
per cent of annual defence expenditures throughout the world (Ref. (3) p. 65) 4 
If one estimates Canada’s share as five per cent of defence expenditure, this - 
would amount to under one-quarter of one per cent of 1961 G.N.P. a 

While one per cent may be too high, however, it is hard to imagine that * 
Canada’s residual defence expenditure, including both inspection and peace- — 
keeping services plus the necessary reserves, could amount to less than one-half ' 
of one per cent of G.N.P. On this basis, the reduction in defence expenditure — 
that would be required in Stage III]—the fifth year—of the Soviet disarmament : 
proposal would be just one per cent of G.N.P. iq 

It is thus evident that the most rapid rate of disarmament that it is q 
realistic to contemplate would be likely to involve reductions in defence 
expenditure of not over about three-quarters of one per cent of G.N.P. in each i 
of the first four years, and not over one per cent in the fifth. While ~ 
such reductions are by no means trivial, they are not of an order of magnitude © 
that suggests that they could be responsible for precipitating a major depression _ 
if uncompensated, and it does not seem particularly difficult to compensate for — 
them by reductions in taxation and increases in government expenditure for q 
non-defence purposes. bs 

The Canadian economy would of course be affected by reductions in the — 
roughly 2 per cent of the total demand for its goods and services attributable j 


7 a hs pea reee Aas Aris PY Pe Meee, ha Pew fe Seep Sita nag) ea? i re oF ‘i Og wet) Poa ae’, . SAM a tae GY, Berek a « ~ , es FT 
Pete A AERC AUN Marten ina Py CAR Maan IG Late Reelin einer tw : } 1! Y oN hes PERI Sane Se mt DS Wa ial ais x 
HF ie ce taaae sigue fier tata ey Ve a) t ‘ : ; 3 ‘ : : 
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“to defence expenditures in the United States and overseas. It is, however, 
reasonable to suppose that the United States, Britain and other countries would 
take steps to counteract the decline in demand resuling from disarmament, and 
in this case their demand for Canadian goods and services would fall, if they 
fell at all, by less than two per cent. If they were to pursue “beggar-my- 
a neighbour” policies to maintain their own employment by curtailing imports, 
_ then of course Canadian exports might be cut back by more than two per cent 
of G.N.P., but in a world in which general and complete disarmament takes 
' place such policies are not likely to be fashionable. 
4 As a rough estimate one might guess that the possible reduction in demand 
_ from this source would not be more than one-quarter of one per cent per year 
" over a five year disarmament period. At the worst, if a full two per cent cut 
_ back took place over five years, an average of two-fifths of one per cent per 
' year would be involved. The total reduction in defense demand over the five 
- year disarmament period would then average more than one per cent of 1961 

G.N.P. per year but still well under one and one-half per cent. . 


a THE PROBLEM OF AGGREGATE DEMAND UNDER CONDITIONS OF 
GRADUAL DISARMAMENT 


The United States proposal for general and complete disarmament put 
- forward at the Geneva Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament involves 
‘a much more gradual process than the Soviet proposal, It is not, however, suf- 
_ ficiently specific for our purpose. We have therefore combined certain elements 
- of this proposal with others found in the disarmament model developed by 
_ Benoit and his associates (Ref. (3) Ch. 2, esp. Tables 1, 2, 3) which provides 
_ for a twelve-year time table. 

a Table 5 shows the time table of reductions in Canadian defence expendi- 
' tures that might be expected on the basis of our assumptions. Like Table 4, 
‘@ it is based on the expenditures of Fiscal Year 1961-62. The main assumptions 
' are the following: 


. Stage I (3 years): 


. Reduction of armed forces to 100,000, ic. by about one-fifth (U.S. pro- 
_ posal). Military pay and allowances, materials and supplies, services, mutual 
- aid and miscellaneous expenditures are reduced by the same proportion. 
Reduction of stocks of major armaments by 30 per cent (U.S. proposal). 
Expenditures on repairs and upkeep of equipment are cut by the same pro- 
- portionate amount. 
Major procurement of equipment reduced by 40 per cent. This is roughly 
- equal to the proportionate reduction envisaged by Benoit. The U.S. proposal 
does not specify the levels to which procurement is to be cut. In view of current 
and prospective shifts in the direction of Canadian procurement by major 
_ categories, it is not profitable to consider the several categories separately. 
Civilian pay and allowances and Department of Defence Production reduced 
- by 15 per cent on the assumption that they would be cut by less than military 
- pay and allowances; (this assumption is not shared by the Benoit model). 
Construction expenditures reduced by 75 per cent (Benoit). 


4 Stage II (3 years): 

q - Reduction of armed forces by a further 50 per cent of the level reached 
Ein Stage I. (In the USS. proposal this figure is required for the U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R. with “agreed levels” for other countries). Various expenditure cate- 
- gories cut by the same proportionate amount, as in Stage I. This would leave 

armed forces at a strength of about 50,000 at the end of Stage II. 
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TABLE 5 


HYPOTHETICAL SCHEDULE OF REDUCTION 
IN CANADIAN DEFENCE EXPENDITURES 


— Gradual Disarmament — 
(Based on Expenditures for Fiscal Year 1961-62). 
00006 oe eee 


Stage I Stage II Stage IIIA Stage IIIB 
Items 3 years 3 years 3 years 3 years 
$ million 
Military pay and allowances................. 
Materials and supplies. .. 6000.6 0560600. 
ee ICON ia Ca an Sopa oe 162 323 162 
Miscellaneous Expenditures................., 
Miutualaid and NATO... ck eee. 
Repair and Upkeep of Equipment............ 40 47 24 
Major Procurement of Equipment............ 124 93 47 
Civilian Pay and Allowances................ 39 79 44 
Dept. of Defence Production................ 
Construction, Repair and Upkeep of Bldgs. and 
AMEE ene tone org ie | Gy ea 89 18 12 
447 553 289 116 
Average Annual Reduction $ million.......... 149 184 96 39 
OGM IN ee ah ee ah 0.40 0.49 0.26 0.13 


; 


Reduction of armament stocks by 50 per cent of Stage I levels (USS. 
proposal). Repair and upkeep expenditures are reduced proportionately. 
Procurement of equipment reduced by 50 per cent of Stage I levels. This 
is roughly equal to the overall proportionate reduction envisaged by Benoit. 
Civilian pay and allowances and Department of Defence Production ex- 
_ penditures reduced by 40 per cent of Stage I levels. 
Construction expenditure reduced by 60 per cent of Stage I levels (Benoit). 


Stage IIIA. (3 years): 


Reduction of armed forces and associated expenditures by a further 50 
per cent of the Stage II level. This is the percentage reduction envisaged in the 
Benoit proposal, although the preceding reductions in this scheme are less than 
in the U.S. proposal. 

Stocks of equipment and armaments reduced by a further 50 per cent. This 
would bring them to a somewhat lower level than envisaged by the Benoit 
proposal. Repair and maintenance expenditures cut accordingly. A part of 
the reduction to be accomplished by transferring weapons to the U.N. Police 
Force that is to be established. 

Major procurement of equipment cut by 50 per cent of the Stage II level. 
This exceeds the reduction envisaged by the Benoit proposal because the latter 
allows for the continuation of procurement under the military space program 
at relatively high levels. 

Civilian pay and allowances reduced by 40 per cent of the Stage II levels. 

Construction expenditures eliminated (Benoit). 


Stage IIIB. (3 years): 


The U.S. proposal provides that at the end of Stage III a country’s defence 
effort should be limited to the minimum required for internal security, a 


contribution to the U.N. peace force, and to the disarmament inspection service 
that is to be established. 
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It is reasonable to assume, as was done in our account of rapid disarma- 


_ ment, that the residual defence expenditure might be of the order of one-half 
a of one per cent of 1961 G.N.P.—about $180 million at 1961 prices. This could 
4 support armed forces of about 15,000. Benoit and associates envisage a pro- 
4 portionately much higher residual level for the United States. 


The difference between the pattern of expenditure cut-backs shown in 


A Table 5 and that for “rapid” disarmament (Table 4) is not as great as one 
a might expect, because under the proposals for gradual disarmament the bulk 
q of the reductions would be concentrated in the first six years. Under the 
a “sradual’ cheme, cut-backs would average less than one-half of one per cent 
_ of 1961 G.N.P. over the first six years, while under the Russian proposal they 

- would average between three-quarters of one per cent and one per cent over 


five years. Under the gradual scheme, they would then fall to one-quarter of 
one per cent of 1961 G.N.P. per year from the seventh to the ninth year, and 
one-eighth of one per cent in the last three years. 


There may be a further reduction in aggregate demand due to disarmament 
in the United States and elsewhere. Under a program of gradual disarmament, 
it is, however, considerably more likely than under the rapid program that 
steps taken to counteract declining demand in the countries concerned will 
prevent any significant reduction in the demand for our exports. 

It is evident that under both patterns of disarmament the cut-back in 
demand that is to be expected on an annual basis is considerably less than the 
normal annual growth in aggregate demand experienced in the post war period. 


~The problem of aggregate demand arising from disarmament should therefore 


be thought of as a slowing down of the rate of expansion of demand rather 
than a decline in demand. 

This does not mean, of course, that there would be no unemployment in 
the absence of compensating measures. The persistent unemployment of the 
last six years has been associated with a growth in demand that has been 
“to9 slow” in relation to the growth in the labour force. Moreover, if no steps 
were taken to counteract the effect of disarmament on aggregate demand, the 
loss of employment would be greater than our figures suggest, since there 
would be a “multiplier effect”. The reduction in aggregate demand would not 
be confined to the reduction in defence expenditures but would include the 
reduced private expenditures of those no larger employed, directly or indirectly 
on defence, as well as the reduced expenditures of those whose employ- 
ment and incomes are affected by this secondary reduction of private expend- 
itures, and so on. 


Measures to Maintain Aggregate Demand: 


To prevent the development of such a spiral, compensating measures must 
be planned and implemented in step with the reduction of defence expend- 
itures. Such reductions would promote spending by households and may stimu- 
late some business expenditure for expansion of plant and equipment. In ad- 
dition, an extended program of re-establishment grants and related benefits 
for those dismissed from the armed forces would serve the double purpose of 
stimulating demand for goods and services and facilitating the transition of 
former members of the armed forces to new occupations. Such a program 
might also be extended to civilian employees of the defence departments and 
workers in industries highly dependent on defence contracts, such as the air- 
craft industry. These programs were a major factor in preventing the spread 
of unemployment following the Second World War. 
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make it clear that there is considerable scope for the socially profitable ex- 
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. Current discussions of the “crisis in higher education” and “medicare” 


‘ 


é 
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pansion of government expenditures on education and health services, which © 


would take up some of the slack of reduced defence expenditures. Planning © 


in these fields would require further Provincial-Federal cooperation. 


Following World War II, the problem of reconversion to civilian pro- 


duction was handled with very little unemployment, which was generally of 
very short duration. The “reconversion” task that would accompany disarma- 
ment under present circumstances is trivially small by comparison. Given a 
modicum of advance planning, the maintenance of aggregate demand should 
present no difficulty. 


THE PROBLEM OF MOBILITY 


If defence expenditures are replaced by other expenditures from public or | 


private sources, both businessmen and labour will face problems of mobility. 
Business firms will have to find new markets for their output or to change 
their products. Some firms may have to change their location and some may 
be forced out of business. Members of the armed forces, some civil servants 
and some employees of private firms will have to find a new employer in a 
different “industry’’. In many cases they will have to change the type of work 
they do and to learn new skills. In many cases they may have to change their 


location. One may thus distinguish problems of industrial, occupational and — 


regional mobility. 

It should presumably be an object of government policy to ensure that 
such changes as are necessary take place with a minimum of friction and a 
minimum of loss to the persons concerned. One of the most difficult problems of 
policy is the extent to which compensating expenditures should be “tailored” 
to minimize the need for mobility. 

It is evident that serious problems of mobility have already arisen from 
shifts in the direction of defence procurement. The termination of uranium 
contracts, the Avro Arrow cancellation and the recent reduction in shipbuild- 
ing programs have been instances of this trend. It is to be expected that prob- 
lems of this kind will continue to arise, even in the absence of disarmament. It 
is reasonable to suppose, for example, that the increasing reliance on missiles 
will progressively reduce the military market for the aircraft industry. 

A government seriously concerned with the possibility of disarmament 
would endeavour to obtain, well in advance, as good an impression as possible 
of the location and scope of the mobility problems that are likely to arise. This 
task requires information and facilities not readily accessible to the private 
investigator. The character and scope of the problems that will be met depend 
not only on the industrial and geographical distribution of the defence effort 
but also on the nature of the compensating measures that are envisaged. 


A very rough indication of the industries, occupations and areas likely | 


to experience problems of mobility may be obtained by looking for the in- 
dustries, occupations and areas in which defence demand accounts for a very 
high percentage of output or employment. But even the relatively simple task 
of measuring the proportion of output or employment in each industry, oc- 
cupation, and area that is attributable to defence is beyond our present re- 
sources, since it again requires reliable information on inter-industry trans- 
actions and this, as has been pointed out, constitutes a major gap in our 
statistical equipment. We shall therefore be restricted in the present paper to 
a rough analysis of the direct impact of the defence effort and shall have to 
ignore the indirect impact on the subcontractors and the chain of suppliers 
who receive a portion of each defence dollar. 


$ 
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q The Regional Distribution of Defence Employment: 


Some information on the regional distribution of the defence effort is now 


- available to the writer from three sources. 


(a) A distribution of employees of the Department of National Defence 
by Census Division, kindly made available by the department. 


(b) A distribution of defence contracts by region which the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production has been good enough to supply. 


(c) Details of the regional distribution of the labour force available 
from the 1961 Census. 


The Census is the only source that permits the pooling of information on 
the distribution of armed forces, civilian defence department employees, and 


: industrial employees, without a great deal of estimation. It is also the only 


source that provides industrial detail for small as well as large cities. Conse- 
quently, our analysis in this paper is based mainly on the Census, 

The disadvantage of the Census is that it does not permit the explicit 
segragation of defence from non defence industrial employment. Our analysis 
is therefore based on those industries (as classified by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics) in which defence orders account for a high proportion of total 
output. 

These industries are: 


Defence 
expenditure 
as percentage Total 
of value of Labour 
Industry shipments® Force? 
1960 1961 
Defence Departments (incl. armed forces)............ 173.1 
Rarer et Pere ALES. (ioc 002 ss k(dals obi mtaivind Weipa eee 89 29.5 
Shipbuilding and Repair...........-...:.:s esse sees a1 16.3 
Electronics (Communications Equipment)...........- 4l 24.2 
Amnraunition and Explosives..2:. 6.6.5 ness cen tees 25 4.7 
SUMTER yes I oN ey eatatotane yh kia peg wy aut ls 19 12.4 


2 Hstimates by Department of National Defence. 
b 1961 Census. 


Table 6 shows all incorporated centres of 10,000 inhabitants or more in 
which there are at least 200 employees in one of the industries listed above 
(which will be referred to as “defence-sensitive industries”) and in which 
these industries together account for 6 per cent or more of the labour force. 
These are the centres which may be said to have the greatest likelihood of 
experiencing problems of regional mobility in the event of disarmament. 
Table 7 contains the same information for those cities where defence-sensitive 
employment is high in an absolute sense, with a figure of 2,000 employees as 
the cut-off point. The cities where the problem of regional mobility is both 
likely to occur and to be serious in its extent are those that appear on both 
tables. Halifax and Victoria stand out by their high ranking on both lists. 
Ottawa and Quebec present less extreme cases. Both lists also include Oro- 
mocto, the future of which is entirely in the hands of the Defence Department. 
Montreal would be on both lists if the arbitrary cut-off percentage for table 6 
had been placed at 5 per cent instead of 6 per cent. 
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Our analysis thus suggests that there are only a few localities where — 


the problem of regional mobility arising from disarmament is likely to be. 
serious. 


Our rough estimates are a poor substitute for an accurate and up-to-date 
picture of the local and regional impact of defence, which could be produced 
from the statistical and accounting records now available within the govern- 
ment. In view of the need to prepare for possible disarmament, the establish- 
ment of a system for producing this information should be given high priority. 


In the event of disarmament cases will arise in which the government — 


will have to decide whether it is worthwhile to design compensating expedi- 
tures specifically to take up the slack in a particular city or region. Indeed 
such problems have already arisen. The most likely candidates for the problems 
of mobility are, as we have seen, Halifax and Victoria, and in both of these, 
shipbuilding is of major importance. Many observers believe that some of 
the naval shipbuilding programmes in the last few years have been motivated 
in part by a desire to support local shipyard employment. The recent cancella- 
tion of programmes has been followed by lobbying for business on the part 
of the shipyards and local authorities and proposals for subsidized construction 
of a merchant fleet. 


TABLE 6 


TOWNS AND CITIES WITH A HIGH CONCENTRATION OF 
_ DEFENCE-SENSITIVE EMPLOYMENT, 1961. 


Labour Force 


Defence- (2) as Main 
Sensitive percentage Defence 
Total Industries of (1) Industry 
Area (1) (2) (3) (4) 
(000) % 
COPOOC LOL IN Dit Bei ec ee cs 4.3 3.8 89 D. 
Trenton, Ont SUSIE AS AUR EN AS RT Oe ae 4.8 1.5 32 Dig 
LHe VB ORSINI ee 73.0 20.0 par D.S.A. 
ETE SUAS IM CAG ie A nee Sera ee 55.4 11.0 20 DS. 
ENC UMO NiT eadL AEE GS bn bie + sYars «6 10.0 LES 17 Loh 
GeV Le ORG) hail eau hee ae ca at 1026 Liv 15 C.D. 
Portage-la-Prairie, Man................. 4.1 0.6 15 D. 
Te Te ai hee ees Lik leh re ahaa 8.2 [cant 14 D. 
OO ee ye ee ES NY ie D0 0.8 14 S: 
CTCORZELOW CONE Sel. Slang se hic hie stove a a6 0.5 13 A.C. 
CEVA ONL Arte or a OR Lbs 167.7 20.0 12 D. 
OMOUTe MONG Heiss ao. ea eG Ry) 0.5 12 D. 
EMO me (ONBe  koe e Be Sl Sew oe es 6.3 0.7 11 D. 
CTS LOM UONTLT 5 day liao oi delat en woe Ge ace 20.9 1.8 9 Py 
WTOCCTICLOD ON eis e yas cules ete eos Zine 2) 8.1 0.7 9 D. 
43) {tole Ya AL RENCE GY 15 so ie SA ie, 0.6 9 C, 
PUMP EOM ONT ree kien eee ee aes 0 0.5 ‘i A. 
uebees Que. Peo OO okie Ly ne 126.4 w,2 6 D.S.E. 


Source: D.B.S., 1961 Census, Bulletins 3.2—2, 3, 4. 


D = Defence Departments; A = Aircraft and Parts; = Shipbuilding and Repair; C = Commun- 
ications Equipment; E = Explosives; I = Scientific Tnstramente, 


@ Metropolitan Area. 


Sensible decisions on matters of this kind must involve some attempt to 
weigh the greater economic efficiency of expenditures that are not subject to 
a regional constraint against the costs and sacrifices involved in forcing people 
to move and in a local decline of population. In this context it is relevant to 
note that a great deal of the employment in each city serves the local market 
for goods and services, so that if disarmament leads to a loss of population, 
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TABLE 7 


TOWNS AND CITIES WITH OVER 2,000 MEMBERS OF THE 
LABOUR FORCE IN DEFENCE-SENSITIVE INDUSTRIES, 1961. 


Labour Force 


Defence- (2) as 
Sensitive percentage Main Defence 
Area Total Industries of (1) Industry 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
(000) % 
UO UCC IUO Te se ES No dele die cbs 807.0 39.5 5 A.C.D. 
EOE ONG Ro. cc lels fies o's pil oye 789.7 2137 3 A.I.C.D. 
UES ET eo AS A ae 73.0 20.0 27 D.S.A. 

CO SEES CED) 167.7 20.0 12 D. 
Uo Shei (BL OER 55.4 Th.0: 20 D.S. 
PCN ESOS ado ales Perel ow dg 126.4 t.2 6 D.S.E. 
Penis Manse 262.5 5 obese. De Uae 194.3 7.0 4 vA: 
MC OU VE DOF eel. ck hh CAG Sedine ls 294.8 By WE 2 D.S.C. 
Pe mIODUON ALGA eh, Boece coe Chae 131.6 5.2 4 D.A. 
Deere rer tas oe. ek Saeco 8 sleace wiles 109.3 5.0 5 D. 
PeONGON, ONG. 2) ogee ew Ep Sanka 73.8 4.0 5 D.C. 
MARES Nos agate ono ala ah aN sete ale 4.3 3.8 89 D. 


Notes AND SouRcEs: see Table 6. 


employment in industries serving local needs will be lost in addition to the loss 
of defence employment. The magnitude of this “multiplier effect’? can be esti- 
mated from the information in the ‘1961 Census. Chart I shows the relation 
between “local” and “basic’? employment for cities and towns of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants.1 There is very little variation from a stable relation for large cities 
and Metropolitan Areas, but small cities show large deviations from the aver- 
age relation. The chart suggests that the average relation is very close to one 
position in ‘local’? employment for each member of the labour force in a “basic” 
industry. The best computed estimate of the average relation? is that for a one 
per cent decline in the labour force in “basic” industries, including defence, 
employment in “local” industries would decline by 0.98 per cent. Very roughly, 
and on the average, for every position lost through disarmament which is not 
replaced locally there would be an additional loss of one position in “local” 
industry. The relation may be very different from this average in a particular 
small town, and in order to be prepared for disarmament detailed case studies 
should be made for those localities where problems are likely to arise. : 

The costs and hardship imposed on those who must move to a new city 
to find work, should also be taken into account in deciding whether compen- 
sating expenditures should be tailored to protect the cities affected by disarm- 
ament. Up toa point no such hardship arises, because there is a normal move- 
ment of families between cities and regions. In evaluating the possible effects 
of disarmament in a given city it would therefore be important to know what 
proportion of those employed in defence-sensitive industries normally change 
their employment and place of residence each year. Unfortunately, very little 


1For the purpose of this investigation we have defined “local’ employment as consisting 
of the following census industries and groups: dairy factories, bakeries, soft drink manufacturers, 
sash and door and planing mills, printing and publishing, construction, urban transit, taxi 
cabs, telephone, post office, utilities, retail trade, savings and credit institutions, insurance and 
real estate, schools, health and welfare services, religious organizations, recreational services, 
personal services, miscellaneous services, local administration. 

“Basic” industries are those not dependent on the local market. This terminology is 
borrowed from the geographers. 

2Based on regression analysis on the logarithms of “local” and “basic’’ employment. 
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CHART I 


Labour Force in “Basic” and ‘‘Local”’ Industries 
Cities, Towns and Metropolitan Areas of 10,000 or More. 


Local (000) 1961 
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Source: D.B.S. 1961 Census. 
(for definitions see text) 
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_ statistical information of this type is at present available, so that special studies 
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a would have to be made. This question is one aspect of the general problem of 
_ labour mobility which is discussed more fully in a later section. 


Occupational Concentration of Defence Expenditure: 


Detailed information on employment by occupation is available from the 
1961 Census. To determine how much of the employment in each occupation is 
dependent on defence would, as in the case of regions, require accurate informa- 
tion on inter-industry transactions, which is not at present available. 


A rough idea of the occupations that are likely to be seriously affected by 
disarmament can, however, be gained by examining the occupational structure 
of the major defence-sensitive industries. Table 8 shows the occupations with 
the highest concentration of employment in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and com- 
munications equipment industries. Of the sixteen occupational groups shown, 
nine are in the metal working field and three are in the professional field, in- 
cluding the very important group of professional engineers. Apart from 
members of the armed forces, it is members of these groups who run the 
greatest risk of having to acquire new skills in the event of disarmament. Such 
and private demand that take the place of defence expenditures will utilize the 
same skills. The list of occupations suggests that the type of expenditure most 
likely to utilize the existing skills would be expenditure on machinery and 
equipment and durable consumer goods, as well as research and development. 


For the individual faced with the need to change his occupation, the psycho- 
logical and financial sacrifice is greatest if the obsolete occupation is a highly 
skilled one involving a substantial investment in training. This is clearly the case 
for professional engineers. Information on the training requirements of various 
crafts is not readily available, but four of the occupations that are listed in 
Table 8 are analyzed in a Department of Labour publication (Ref. (7)), from 
which the following results are summarized: 


PERCENTAGE OF THOSE IN THE OCCUPATION WITH FORMAL TRAINING 


Place of Training 


Occupation Canada Foreign Both 
: % % % 
Tool TE UII WIG OLS. (sos hei Gls cae eae wate ed 88 91 86 
meet Metal Workers... i. i.e ele nec Slew lanes 56 90 64 
SemOr MOTAMeE OLSEN 2’... siecc siic see vn te Le aka, eial bees 99 100 99 
MilSctronic LeEChnicians..«. 6.0 ssc cp edieie sc cisiaeces 97 98 97 


TN 


MEDIAN LENGTH OF FORMAL TRAINING IN YEARS 
(For those with Formal Training) 


nO 
STEEN St 


Place of Training 


; Occupation Canada Foreign Both 
SE i thin RA DN BC nc aT DN OEM PN PE DLE IRS LMR 
PPP VETO: MA ICO TS 35 ooo soot oof oieid ace ole ala often 4 or more 4 or more 4 or more 


Bet Nietal WOTKOLSs. «5, 5.0deis saints dinis’s> she deinen mass less than 1 4 or more 2-4 
PENOOELEMAUSNEAMEN: 2: oi). 32 bcos cise sin a yo Kae sleaes 4 or more 4 or more 4 or more 


Miler eronios T CCUNICIANS.\.\. +c b..s ce bh otis cla Selena alan 2-4 2-4 2-4 

Se A Sa a ee a > AP a AL PN on cian ceseiaresea meal STi SS 
These findings are the result of a sample survey involving interviews. Two of the occupations shown 

involve, on the average, over two years of formal training and two involve at least four years. It would 

be very helpful to have corresponding information on other occupations. 
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TABLE 8 


OCCUPATIONS WITH A HIGH CONCENTRATION OF DEFENCE-SENSITIVE 
EMPLOYMENT=? 


Labour Force 


2) as 
Defence bee Main Defence 
Occupation Total Industries of (1) Industry 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
(000) % 
Fitters and Assemblers, Electrical and 

Electronic Equipment.............. 8.4 4.9 59 C. 
Mechanics and Repairmen, Aircraft.... 6.8 2.9 43 A. 
Riveters and Rivet Heaters............ 1.4 0.5 36 A.S. 
Inspectors, Examiners, Gaugers, n.e.s. 

PRE NEOUAL Poy eins Ue ale eae eget tag 14.6 31 21 A.C, 
Boilermakers, Platers, and Structural 

MLOLAWAVOPKEFS of oh es bd OA 8.5 1.7 20 Ss. 
Patternmakers, (except paper).......... 2.0 0.3 17 A.S. 
Fitters and Assemblers n.e.s.—Metal... VA) 2.8 16 A. 
Toolmakers, Die makers............... 10.6 1.2 11 A.C. 
Machinists and Machine Tool Setters.. 34.6 3.2 9 ASC. 
Sheet Metal Workers................00. 17.1 1.4 8 A.S.C. 
Science and Engineering Technicians, 

SWC Ek eran 3 hag F PAT ae SRT 39.8 3.4 8 C.A. 
Welders and Flame Cutters...........0. 38.7 3.0 8 S.A.C, 
Professional Engineers..............000% 43.1. 3.0 yi A.C, 
Polishers and Buffers,—Metal.......... 2.8 0.2 7 A. 

_ Metalworking Machine Operators, n.e.s. 28.2 1.8 6 A.S. 
POPS SHESINEN ces OO ee be le dees oe 20.6 1.3 6 A.S.C. 


*Aircraft, Shipbuilding, and Communications Equipment. 
n.e.s.—not elsewhere specified. 

A = Aircraft 

S = Shipbuilding 

C = Communications Equipment 


The Mobility of Labour: 


The difficulties of adjustment that will accompany disarmament will be 
reduced to the extent that there is a high level of voluntary mobility of labour. 
What is mainly relevant here is mobility with respect to industry, occupation, 
or residence, and not moves from one employer to another within the same 
industry and occupation. Unfortunately, “turnover rates’, for which extensive 
statistics exist include the latter type of move. They are therefore not useful for 
our purpose. 


Information on the extent of voluntary mobility and is determinants is very 
inadequate, and a great deal more should be known in order to minimize the 
difficulties connected with disarmament. Some relevant conclusions can, how- 
ever, be drawn from presently available sources. 


It is generally believed that voluntary mobility is high when there is little 
unemployment and aggregate demand is high. A study by Greenway and 
Wheatley (Ref. (6), p. 1) confirms this typothesis for the Canadian economy in 
the fifties. The analysis is based on a sample of annual unemployment insurance 
book renewals and measures, mobility by the percentage of renewals that record 
a change in industry, area, or occupation from the preceding year. Mobility is 
measured only for those with a job at successive renewal dates and is thus a 
fairly good index of voluntary mobility. The rates are very high, and fell as 
unemployment increased, from 54 per cent in 1957 to 41 per cent in 1959. 
(Ref. (6), p. 5). 
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A little under one half of these job changes involved a change in industry. 
Thus between one fifth and one quarter of those with jobs at successive renewal 


_ dates changed their industry of employment during the year. These high rates 


suggest that if turnover in defence-sensitive industries is not abnormally low, 
substantial annual cut-backs in their output could take place without layoffs in 
excess of normal voluntary turnover, by halting the flow of new entrants into 
these industries. Of course, in the absence of detailed studies no firm conclusion 
on this matter is possible. 

Occupational mobility was considerably higher than regional mobility. The 
proportion of renewals involving a change in both industry and occupation fell 
from 16 per cent in 1957 to 10 per cent in 1959 while the proportion of renewals 
involving a change in both industry and region (“local office area’’) fell from 
6 per cent in 1957 to 4 per cent in 1959 (computed from Ref. (6), p. 5). The 
relatively low level of regional mobility suggests that on the average people are 
more easily induced to change their occupation than their place of residence. 
This finding tends to support a policy of providing job opportunities and retrain- 
ing at the local level but it cannot take the place of a more concrete weighing 
of benefits and costs. 


Mobility and Government Policy: 


The problems of mobility generated by disarmament will not be different in 
essence from those receiving a great deal of attention at present. There is a 
widespread belief that “automation” is rapidly changing the skills required in 
the labour force, and that a great deal of present unemployment is due to the 
fact that workers do not have the right skills and hence cannot move to the jobs 
that are available as their old positions are rendered obsolete by technological 
change. While few economists would share the belief that a major part of pres- 
ent unemployment can be explained in this way, all would agree that it is high- 
ly desirable to facilitate the smooth flow of labour between occupations, 
industries, and regions. One may therefore ask whether disarmament introduces 
any new special factors into the discussion of mobility; are there any measures 
which would be desirable in the event of disarmament but could not be 
recommended in its absence. 

An important difference between mobility problems due to disarmament and 
those due to automation is that disarmament involves a discretionary step of the 
federal government. One consequence of this is that these mobility problems will 
enter into the political considerations affecting disarmament. A second conse- 
quence already evident, is that in the event of disarmament there will be political 
pressures in favour of compensating expenditures which are tailored to reduce 
the mobility problem. A third consequence relates to the controversial question 
of the degree to which the Federal Government should be responsible for pro- 
moting labour mobility and for shifting the costs and sacrifices occasioned by 
imperfect mobility from the shoulders of the employees concerned. In the case 
of disarmament there is likely to be more general agreement that the Federal 
Government should accept a major share of the responsibility. 

Our further discussion will be based on the view that the Federal Govern- 
ment should accept full responsibility for the costs of any measures to deal with 
mobility problems, but that responsibility for planning and action must be 
shared by junior governments, employers, and labour. 

Problems of mobility will be minimised if disarmament is very gradual. 
It is unlikely, however that even the twelve year disarmanment scheme we 
have outlined would be gradual enough to permit all changes to be accomplished, 
through normal voluntary mobility, retirements, and redirection of the flow 
of new entrants. Some defence workers and members of the armed forces will 
be compelled by disarmament to seek employment in new occupations and 
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regions. One of the most effective steps the federal government can take to 


facilitate these movements is to maintain aggregate demand for goods and serv- 


ices at a high level. This is confirmed by the experience of World War II and 
of the post-war period of reconversion, and by the statistical findings on mobility © 


discussed above. If the problem of aggregate demand is solved, the problem of 
mobility is reduced to a minimum. 

' Next to the maintenance of aggregate demand a most important re- 
quirement is advance planning on the part of business firms and regions that 
will be affected by disarmament. The types of non-defence goods that can 
employ the labour and facilities currently devoted to defence projects should 


be kept under continuous review, the markets for them should be studied — 


and developed. This task requires the detailed knowledge that only the firms 
and local authorities concerned can have, and therefore canot be left to the 
Federal Government. At present the Department of Defence Production en- 
courages research and development work by business firms designed to enable 
them to compete successfully for Canadian and U.C. defence contracts. 
Preparation for disarmament requires that there should be similar incentives 
for research on the civilian alternatives to defence work. 

Planning of this kind will reduce the need for actual shifts of labour 
between firms and regions. These shifts can be further reduced, as we have 
indicated, by directing government exenditure in nondefence areas to the 
industries and firms affected by reduced defence demand. The shipbuilding 
and aircraft industries are obvious candidates for treatment of this kind. 
The political pressure to use public funds to subsidize “obsolete” industries is 
always great, and earlier examples can be found in federal policies relating 
to gold mining, agriculture, and fisheries. 

Taking into account the costs and sacrifices involved in the movement 
of labour and capital between industries and regions, there is certainly a 
ease for some degree of adjustment of public expenditures to the existing 
disposition of resources. There should however be machinery for making 
decisions in this area that are based on a full exploration of alternatives and 
a careful weighing of costs and benefits. Many of these are intangible and 
cannot be accurately measured, but a sensible policy requires that they should 
be considered in a systematic way, so that decisions are not uncoordinated 
responses to special pressures and problems. 

The majority of those who will be forced to change their employment 
and perhaps their location in the event of disarmament will be members of 
the armed forces and civilian employees of the Department of National Defence. 
A very rapid transfer of personnel out of the armed forces was greatly facili- 
tated at the end of the last war by the system of war service gratuities, re- 
establishment, credits, and various allowances for veterans. A system of bene- 


fits of this kind, extended to civilian employees of the defence departments, — 


would do a great deal to reduce the mobility problems of disarmament. 

The mobility of employees of private industry is at present assisted 
by a variety of Federal and Provincial programs including unemployment 
insurance and the National Employment Service, the technical and vocational 
training programs, and a newly established Manpower Consultative Service. 
Under the latter program financial incentives are to be provided for planning 
and research by employers and unions in situations where a reduction of 
employment opportunities is foreseen. All these programs will help to alleviate 
the difficulties resulting from disarmament, but it is arguable that they are 
not adequate in scope even for the mobility problems we face now. In 
particular there does not seem to be adequate provision for relieving discharged 
employees of the costs involved in moving to a new area, and for supporting 
discharged employees and their families during retraining. 
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Research and Development: 


In Canada as in other countries a very high proportion of scientific re- 
search and development is financed from defence funds. This applies not only 


| to work carried out by the Defence Research Board and other government 
- agencies but also to the research undertaken by private business and non- 


profit institutions. It is most unlikely that in the event of substantial dis- 


armament the reduction in defence-financed research would be compensated 


by an expansion of research financed by private industry. Disarmament will 
therefore call for a reconsideration of government policy with regard to the 
financing and organization of scientific research and development with “peace- 
ful” applications. 


Conclusion: 
The economic problems arising from disarmament would be far less 


~gevere than those solved successfully at the end of the war. They can be 


kept to minimum proportions by well known devices that have been amply 
discussed in recent economic literature. However, our lack of success in main- 
taining a high level of employment from 1957 to 1963 points to the limitations 
imposed by the political and constitutional environment in which economic 
policies must be implemented. 
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I—BASIC CONCEPTS 


Disarmament may be defined as the reduction or abolition of armaments 


~ or armed forces. It may be: 


(a) unilateral or multilateral. That is to say, acts of disarmament may be 
carried out irrespective of undertakings by other states to do the 
same; or they may be made conditional upon them; 

(b) comprehensive or partial. In order words, disarmament may involve 
reductions in all categories of armaments and armed forces; or only 
in some such categories; 


(c) general or local. Disarmament may involve all militarily significant 
states; or it may be confined to the countries of a particular region; 


(d) drastic or modest. The reduction and abolition involved, that is to 
say, may have the effect of greatly weakening states in their military 
capacity or even of rendering them militarily impotent—as in pro- 
posals for “total disarmament” or (what amounts to the same thing) 
“seneral and complete disarmament”; or it may affect their military 
capacity only slightly. It should be noted that disarmament which is 
general and comprehensive in the senses noted above, is not neces- 
sarily drastic: it is conceivable that all militarily significant states 
might undertake measures of disarmament that would weaken them 
in all categories of their armaments and armed forces, but not 
weaken them very much. ‘General and comprehensive disarma- 
ment”, therefore, is not identical with “general and complete dis- 
armament’’, a confusion which is fostered by the use of the initials 
G.C.D. 


Arms control may be defined as restraint exercised upon armaments policy, 
whether in respect of the quantity of armaments and armed forces possessed 
by a state, their character, deployment or use. In its broadest sense arms 
control embraces all those kinds of restraint in military policy that are practised 
or might come to be practised by states that are in conflict with one another 
but wish to keep their conflict within bounds. Arms control arrangements are 
relevant only to situations of international conflict; it is only where tension 
or hostility exists, as it does today between the Soviet Union and the Western 
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alliance, that the dangers are present which arms control is concerned to 7 
remedy. On the other hand, it is also a presupposition of all thinking about — 
arms control that in the situations of conflict to which arms control remedies 
are to be applied the parties do in fact wish to preserve limits; that the Soviet. 
Union and the Western powers, while they wish to exploit the military power ~ 
available to them in the conflict in which they are engaged, at the same time 
recognise common interests in avoiding war and in preserving limitations in 
it if it occurs. 

In the senses in which the terms are used here, the relationship between 
disarmament and arms control is that the latter includes the former. However, 
‘arms control also includes a number of other kinds of restraint in military 
policy in addition to that involved in disarmament: 


(a) In addition to international agreements which impose disarmament 
it includes agreements which do not require reduction or abolition — 
of armaments but impose restrictions of different kinds. They may ~ 
restrict, for example, the test explosion of weapons, as in the case 
of the limited nuclear test ban treaty; the deployment of weapons 
in certain areas, as in the use of proposals for regional denuclearised 
zones; the future increase of armaments, as in the case of proposals 
_ for a “cut-off” in the production of nuclear explosives or of missiles; 
the economic resources devoted to armaments, as in the case of 
proposals for the limitation of defence budgets; or the use that is 
made of armaments in war, as in the case of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 prohibiting the use of poison gas. 


(b) In addition to agreements contained in a formal international treaty 
it includes informal or tacit agreements to practice restraint in mili- 
tary policy. The clearest example of an agreement of this sort was 
the informal agreement not to test nuclear weapons while the nego- 
tiation of a test ban treaty was in progress, observed by the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union from 1958 to 1961. Many 
other areas of great power military policy are also sometimes said 
to be the subject of tacit agreements: the United States and the 
Soviet Union, for example, are said not to allow their military 
expenditures to rise above a certain level, to limit the resources 
they devote to destabilising aspects of the arms race such as the 
anti-missile missile and civil defence, and to respect the inviola- 
bility of one another’s most vital spheres of influence, in deference 
to a mutul awareness that if either of them disregarded the prohi- 
bition in question the other would be bound to follow suit and the 
competition between them would take a new turn dangerous to 
them both. It is difficult to establish whether the above are genuine 
examples of tacit agreements or not. Where, as in the case of the 
restraint observed in military expenditures, neither side actually 
makes public reference to any sort of understanding with the 
adversary, nor even to the danger of provoking him into stepping 
up the competition to an unacceptable level, it cannot be positively 
demonstrated that any such understanding exists. Moreover, the 
restraint displayed on both sides can perhaps be adequately ex- 
plained by the domestic pressures on each country limiting the 
resources it is prepared to channel into the arms race. On the other 
hand the area of tacit arms agreements is undoubtedly of great 
importance. The area of great power military relations is in fact 
for the most part unregulated by formal agreements; and in so far 
as understandings do exist to reduce the risk of war and limit it if 
it occurs, these are chiefly of a tacit or informal sort. The sharpness 
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of the United States’ reaction to the discovery in September 1962 
that the Soviet Union was establishing strategic missiles in Cuba 
was perhaps due to a feeling that a tacit understanding had been 
disregarded. 


In addition to international agreements, formal and tacit, the concept 
of arms control embraces restraint that is unilateral. There are 
certain actions in the field of military policy which each side may 
take without waiting for the agreement of the other, but which 
nevertheless promote interests that are common to them both. The 
clearest examples are the actions taken by the United States to 
reduce the danger of war arising from technical accident or from a 
failure on her part to ensure adequate control of her own forces 
and weapons. A great many other areas of United States military 
policy at the present time, however, may be said to constitute 
unilateral arms control in this sense. Thus the acquisition by the 
United States of nuclear retaliatory forces that are invulnerable 
has as at least one of its purposes that of advancing an interest 
shared with the Soviet Union in replacing weapons which must be 
fired instantaneously upon receipt of warning of an impending attack, 
-in order to be used in retaliation, with forces that can survive any 
attack and therefore do not confront the political decision-maker 
with the need to make a rapid and possibly erroneous decision. The 
United States government’s provision of a strong conventional capa- 
bility in Western Europe has as one of its purposes that of reducing 
the danger of a nuclear war in Europe arising from an expansion 
of a conventional conflict unintended by either side. Again, the 
resistance offered by the United States to the spread of national 
nuclear forces within Nato, and her championship in its place of an 
integrated alliance nuclear force, has as one of its declared purposes 
the promotion of an interest shared with the Soviet Union in arrest- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear countries in 
general and to Western Germany in particular. It is one of the © 
difficulties of the concept of unilateral arms control that actions of 
the sort that have been decribed, although they have arms control 
as part of their purpose, have other possible purposes also. Thus 
the United States, by improving her command and control arrange- 
ments, by making her retaliatory forces invulnerable, by equipping 
herself with a strong conventional capability in Europe and by 
resisting the spread of nuclear weapons in Nato, also places herself 
in a stronger position to advance perceived interests that are not 
shared with the Soviet Union but are exclusively her own. The 
ambiguity of purpose and intent surrounding all acts of military 
policy means that it is difficult to have the adversary recognise that 
the actions performed in the West are directed towards interests 
held in common, even where this is in fact the case. 


II—AREAS OF CONTROVERSY 


Disarmament and arms control are the subject of a number of important 
theoretical controversies, which it is helpful to take into account before proceed- 
ing to consider present problems. No attempt is made here to settle these con- 
troversies, nor even to investigate them fully. It is intended rather to state 
some of the main issues in each area of controversy and to present the arguments 
used on each side. The matters at issue are the desirability in principle of 
disarmament and arms control; their political practicability at the present time; 
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and the methods most appropriate for advancing them—the direct vs. the — 


indirect approach; the unilateral vs. the multilateral approach; the com- 
prehensive vs. the partial approach; and the drastic vs. the modest approach. 


The Desirability of Disarmament and Arms Control 


The objective towards which disarmament and arms control are directed is 


that of increased international security; that is to say, they are concerned to 
make war less likely or less frightful if it occurs. This objective itself is not in 
dispute among men of goodwill; but it is a matter of legitimate disagreement as 
to whether or not disarmament and arms control are the best means of advanc- 
ing it. The idea of disarmament theory, in particular, that international security 
is best advanced by abolishing military force or by reducing it to the lowest 
possible level, conflicts with two other doctrines about international security 
which are widely held at the present time. One is the idea of the balance of 
power or balance of terror: the doctrine that international security is best 
advanced by preserving an equilibrium in military force among the major 
powers, rather than by attempting to abolish it or reduce it to the lowest level. 
The other is the idea of a world government or world police force: the notion 
that security is best promoted not by eliminating military force but by depriving 
sovereign states of it and concentrating it in the hands of a central authority. 

_ According to the advocates of a balance of military power, disarmament rep- 
resents an inadequate approach to the problem of international security, for two 
reasons. In the first place, it is held, disarmament in the sense of the total 
abolition of all military force is an unattainable objective; while it is conceivable 
_that the armaments and armed forces available to states may be rendered few 
in number and primative in kind, it is not possible to bring about a world in 
which states, having no physical capacity for violence, cannot make war even 
when they want to. In the second place, it is held, the best way to dispose of the 
military force that inevitably will exist in the world is not to reduce it to the 
lowest quantitative and qualitative level, for the military force that now exists is 
in fact a source of security rather than insecurity among nations, so long as no 
one state is able to place itself in a position of preponderance. Nuclear weapons, 
in particular, are thought to be an effective preservative of peace; and the bal- 
ance of nuclear power between the Western alliance and the Soviet Union is 
thought to have about it a quality of permanent stalemate such as is proof 
against decisive upset by either side. The conclusion towards which the doctrine 
of the balance of power points is that disarmament, by removing the kinds and 
levels of military force upon which the peace of the world is said to have rested 
in the postwar world, would defeat its own purposes. 


According to this doctrine international security is better served either by 


an attitude of laissez-faire—or abandonment of arms control in the relief that 
the arms race itself will preserve the nuclear stalemate and hence the peace; or 
by a pursuit of measures of arms control that would be designed not so much 
to abolish or reduce military force as to stabilise the balance of power, and in 
particular the nuclear stalemate. Those who have embraced this latter conclusion 
have been led to distinguish those departments of the arms race that threaten to 
undermine the nuclear stalemate (for example, the development of the capacity 
to cripple the opponent’s nuclear retaliatory forces in a first strike; and the 
attempt, through measures of civil defence or of military defence, such as the 
anti-missile missile programme, to provide effective defence against nuclear 
attack) from those departments of it which have the effect of further confirm- 
ing or strengthening the nuclear stalemate (for example, the development of 
invulnerable retaliatory forces). They have argued that it should be the object of 
arms control to prohibit the former, “de-stabilising” tendencies, while tolerating 
or even encouraging the latter “stabilising” tendencies. 
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a ; _The ‘starting-point of many advocates of a world government or world 
_ police force is also that disarmament in the sense of the complete elimination of | 
military force is unattainable; and that the objective of reducing armaments to 

the lowest quantitative and qualitative levels, while leaving them in the hands 
of sovereign states, is an unsatisfactory one. For these theorists, however, the 
4 solution of the problem of international security lies not in stabilising the 
q balance of military force among states, but in removing military force from their 
control and placing it at the disposal of a central authority. Drastic general and 
comprehensive disarmament carried out in the absence of a strong central 
authority—such as is envisaged in the current Soviet plan for general and com- 
plete disarmament—would, according to these theorists, prove impossible to 
: control: for states can be expected to observe the terms of a disarmament treaty 
q only if there exists a superior authority to deter potential violators and deal 
_ effectively with actual ones. Moreover, on this view, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the enforcement of the disarmament agreement, the situation resulting 
; from the implementation of a plan such as the Soviet Union’s would be that of a 
_ vacuum of power and hence of general anarchy. According to these theorists the 
- requirements of security in international society as in domestic society are that 
the resort to violence should be made the legal monopoly of the community, and 
: that the means of violence be concentrated in the hands of its central organs. 
: There are certain ripostes which the advocate of disarmament pure and 
_ simple may make to these two positions. As against the advocate of the stabili- 
~ sation of the balance of power, he may object that in the nuclear age tme se- | 
curity promised by such a system falls short of the requirements for the survival 
_ of civilised life in the long run. The maintenance in the past of an armed 
_ balance of power may be said to have introduced an element of order into 
- international relations, and to have contributed to the avoidance of particular 
wars: but it also preserved a situation in which war constantly could, and 
sometimes did, take place; and the question, so it is maintained, is whether in 
the context of present-day military technology a system of this sort can re- 
main permanently acceptable. As against the advocate of a world police force 
it may be argued upon behalf of general disarmament that a world in which 
modern weapons are not abolished but merely placed at the disposal of a 
single authority is one in which the danger that these weapons will be used 
in anger is still present. 

The advocate of disarmament may, indeed, maintain that there are certain 
dangers to international security to which measures of actual reduction and 
abolition of armaments and armed forces appear the only remedy. The exist- 
ence of vast military establishments, he may argue, itself constitutes a cause 
of international tension and conflict, which might be reduced if armaments 
and armed forces or the resources devoted to them were to be cut down in 
4 size as the result of international agreements. Moreover, he may also argue, 
_ there are certain kinds of armaments which by their very nature make war 
more likely or more frightful if it occurs: measures of abolition of these cate- 
gories—the missile, which magnifies the speed of war; the nuclear explosive 
- which magnifies its destructiveness—might in themselves effect an improvement 
in security against war, even if such measures of abolition may be undone by 

subsequent rearmament and their effect were to have proved merely temporary. 

It is not purposed here to attempt to resolve the controversies that divide 

§ 6the idea of security through disarmament from that of security through the 
balance of power on the one hand, and that of security through the concen- 
tration of power on the other. It may be observed, however, that the United 
States and the Soviet Union, while both embracing the idea of peace through 
disarmament as the official objective of their negotiations, have gone some 
distance towards qualifying the pure principle of disarmament out of regard 
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for the other two considerations. In the case of the principle of security through ~ 


the balance of power, both recognised it when in their Joint Statement of 
Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations of 20th September 1961 they 
laid down that: ‘All measures of general and complete disarmament should 
be balanced so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any 
state or group of states gain military advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for all.” This principle gained further recognition when in 1962 the 
Soviet Union modified its proposal for the destruction of all nuclear delivery 
vehicles in Stage I of the process of disarmament to allow of the retention of 
a limited number of intercontinental missiles by themselves and the United 
States until the end of Stage II. In doing so the Soviet union accepted the 
United States’ doctrine of ‘transitional deterrence’, that is to say, the notion 
of the preservation of the nuclear stalemate to provide security during the 
disarmament process. As regards the doctrine of security through the con- 
centration of power, the United States alone has sought to take account of 
this principle in its general and complete disarmament plans: the idea of a 
Peace-keeping force, whose military strength is to be augmented as that of 
sovereign states is reduced, vague and ambiguous though it is, suggests that 


the United States is feeling its way towards espousing the objective of world 
government. 


The Political Practicability of Disarmament and Arms Control 


However desirable disarmament and arms control may be, they cannot 
. come about unless the major powers recognise them to be desirable and earn- 
estly pursue them. Every major power is officially in favour of disarmament 
and arms control; even France and China, who alone among the major powers 
refused to sign the limited nuclear test ban treaty, make alternative arms 
control proposals of their own. But this not to say that every state that takes 
part in arms control negotiations is engaged in the earnest pursuit of arms 
control. 


Disarmament and arms control negotiations are in fact susceptible of 
three sorts of interpretation. First, there is the view that they are a form of 
strategic manoeuvre: an attempt, on the part of each state to improve its rel- 
ative military position by hoodwinking its opponents into accepting proposals 
that are injurious to their interests. Thus it is pointed out that the current 
Soviet proposals include the abolition of foreign military bases in the first 
stage of general and complete disarmament, a proposal which would weaken 
the United States and her allies very much more than it would the Soviet 
Union. The United States, it is remarked, places great emphasis on adequate 
inspection of the Soviet Union, a policy which reflects the fact that in the 
field of military intelligence the United States has more to gain than the Soviet 
Union from a lowering of barriers to the passage of information. And it is 
noticed that the proposal upon which France at present places most emphasis 
is for the abolition of delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons; since France at 
present possesses no effective means of delivering nuclear weapons, whereas 
the other three nuclear powers do, this proposal would change the distribution 
of power in France’s favour. On this view of arms control negotiations, each 
state does seriously pursue an agreement, but only one that would confer a 
unilateral advantage upon itself—an agreement, that is to say, which is un- 
likely to prove acceptable to other states, unless they are mistaken as to what 
their true strategic interests are. 


Secondly, there is the view that arms control negotiations are an exercise 
in propaganda or public relations. On this view each participant in the negoti- 
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- ations is concerned to demonstrate its own greater willingness to disarm, 
whilst at the same time inserting what has been called a “joker” into its pro- 


posals, to ensure their inacceptability to the other side. If this view of arms 
control negotiations is correct, an agreement is never a serious possibility; if 
one side calls the other’s bluff by accepting its proposals, the latter side will 
recoil in confusion and change its position, as the United States did when the 
Soviet apparently accepted the Anglo-French plan in May, 1955. 

Thirdly, there is the view that arms control negotiations are in fact 
what they purport to be: a process of diplomacy or bargaining and a search for _ 
appropriate methods or techniques, in which the parties seek to discover what 
common interests they may have in military restraints, and how these inter- 
ests may best be advanced. 


Clearly, it is only when arms control negotiations approximate to this 
third view, when the parties are engaged in a genuine exploration of the 
common ground between them, that the conditions are present for the conclu- 
sion of arms control agreements. Are these conditions present now? It is not 
open to serious doubt that the major powers are in earnest in the attempt to 
reach agreement in some areas of arms control. Indeed, a number of modest 
agreements already exist. As noted above, the arms race is moderated by a 
series of informal agreements. And in the sphere of formal agreements, there 
exist the Antarctica Treaty of 1959, the Hot Lines Agreement of 1963, and the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty of the same year. It is, however, a matter of 
controversy as to whether or not the major powers are seriously pursuing an 
agreement for general and complete disarmament. 


The Soviet Union, it may be argued, displays such hostility and sus- 
picion towards the non-Communist world in all its behavior outside the dis- 
armament conference chamber, that it is difficult to credit it with any serious 
expectation that one day the socialist lamb will lie down beside the capitalist 
wolf. Quite apart from its distrust of Western intentions towards the Com- 
munist world, the Soviet Union is dependent upon armed force for the 


‘maintenance of its present position in eastern Europe, and for the further 


extension of the communist system. The impression that the chief Soviet ob- 
jective in negotiations for general and complete disarmament is to score 
propaganda victories at the expense of the Western powers is heightened by 
the fact that Soviet general and complete disarmament plans are of a quite 
flippant character, betraying little sign of a serious attempt to come to grips 
with the problems involved. 

In the case of the United States, especially in recent years, the plans 
that have been put forward for general and complete disarmament quite 
clearly reflect detailed consideration of the subject. It can be shown, more- 
over, that many people in the United States, not least those responsible for 
the conduct of arms control negotiations, would ‘be prepared to accept complete 
disarmament, if adequate guarantees of security were to be forthcoming. As 
in the case of the Soviet Union, however, United States policy outside the dis- 
armament conference chamber does not seem to display any real expectation 
that measures of drastic disarmament are likely to come about; defence policy 
and economic policy are conducted as if the United States military establish- 
ment were a more or less permanent fixture of national life; the chief pre- 
occupations of United States planners and policymakers seem to be with a 
future radically different from that assumed in plans for general and complete 
disarmament. 

Those who contend that negotiations for general and complete disarmament 
are chiefly a strategic manoeuvre or a public relations exercise on both sides, 
sometimes conclude that the Western powers should cease to participate in 
talks of this kind, and seek to restrict negotiations to those other areas of arms 
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control in which the two sides really believe themselves to have an interest. 
There is, however, a contrary argument. This is that even if general and 
complete disarmament should at present appear politically impracticable, 
negotiations directed towards it should be persisted in, because they are — 
themselves a possible means of making it more practicable. If the major 
powers now have only a tentative and exploratory commitment to the idea 
of general and complete disarmament, the continuation of a conversation 
among them on this subject may help to harden this commitment, to mobilize 
those forces in the various countries involved that are in favour of radical 
changes in the present position. It may also assist the development of a common 
doctrine as to how general and complete disarmament may be carried out, 
and as to how to deal with the various new problems to which the completion 
of that process would give rise. In the present pronouncements made by the 
major powers on general and complete disarmament there is perhaps an ele- 
ment of deception, including self-deception, as to the real difficulties of the 
problem: a failure of governments to be entirely honest, either with them- 
selves or with their respective publics, as to the unreality of the plans on 
_ which the light of publicity is focussed. On the other hand the distinction 
between illusion and reality is often a very fine one; illusions become realities, 
if sufficient people believe them; and so the case for continuing to talk as if 
general and complete disarmament were practicable might still be a strong 
one even if a static view of the matter suggested that it were not. : 


The Direct vs. The Indirect Approach 


Given that disarmament and arms control are desirable from the point 
‘of view of international security, and that in certain forms at least they are 
sufficiently sought by the major powers to be politically practicable, the 
question arises how they may best be achieved. 

One view of the problem is that states are not locked in political conflict 
because they are armed, but on the contrary are armed because they find 
themselves politically divided; that while they remain politically divided, they 
cannot be expected to accept restrictions on their military policies, whereas once 
the political divisions among them are removed, disamament would follow 
¢ more or less automatically. Those who take this view consider that the “direct 
approach” to arms control, that of holding conversations on disarmament and 
{ arms control itself, is doomed to failure; and that instead, efforts should be 
concentrated upon the “indirect approach”, the attempt to settle the political 
_ disputes from which the arms race arises. The proper approach to disarmament, 
on this view, is by way of a solution of the German problem, the problem of 

Berlin and other political issues. 

Advocates of the “direct approach”, on the other hand, take as their — 
starting point the fact that armaments, as well as being the result of interna- _ 
tional tensions, are themselves the cause of further tensions;. it is the military © 
power that is now available to modern states that causes fear and distrust 
among them, and not merely their conflicting ambitions. Disarmament, on this 
view, can only be achieved if the major states confront the problem of dis- 
armament itself; moreover, once this is solved, political tensions themselves 
are likely to subside. As the advocates of the indirect approach maintain, 
the United States and Soviet Union must remain reluctant to accept re- 
straint on their military policies, let alone to abandon their armaments alto- 
gether, while they are locked in a series of political conflicts. On the other 
hand, it may be said on behalf of the direct approach that it is precisely 
because these states are divided by serious political disputes that the search 
for arms control agreements between them is necessary and relevant. Where 
the level of political tension among states is low and they do not make 
military preparations against one another, as in the case of relations now 
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‘ existing among the United States, Great Britain and Canada, arms control 


arrangements can serve no purpose. Moreover, if disarmament and arms control - 
_ negotiations between the Western alliance and the Soviet bloc were to be 


postponed until after the political disputes dividing them had been settled, 
this would mean living indefinitely with the dangers of the arms frace, 


' without doing anything to diminish them. Indeed, since political conflict is 


the normal condition of international relations, such an approach to dis- 
armament and arms control suggests that the latter are enterprises to be 
undertaken in some other world, not in this one. The proper concern of arms 
control, it may be argued, is to identify those military restraints which are 
consistent with the perceived interests of both sides, even while the political 
conflicts among them continue. 


The Unilateral vs. The Multilateral Approach 


Given that even while political tensions persist in the world the direct 
attempt to advance disarmament and arms control may be of some value, 
another important disagreement of method which arises is that between 
advocates of unilateral and of multilateral action. 

The basis of the multilateral approach is that states are more likely 
to practise restraint in their military policies if they are able to exact 
assurances from other states that they will do likewise. Thus, on this view, 
the major powers are at present most likely to disarm if they can arrive at 
~ agreement binding them all to disarm simultaneously. Such an agreement 
would facilitate the individual disarmament of states by providing not 
merely that all states would disarm, but that they would do so in such a way 
as to preserve the existing distribution of military power in the world, to 
enable the parties to verify one another’s observance of the undertakings, and 
to have recourse to a system of enforcement in the event that the undertakings 
were not being observed. In respect of measures of drastic disarmament at 


q least, the preferred approach of all governments is, of course the multilateral 


one. 

The unilateral approach to arms control embraces a number of distinct 
viewpoints, all of which have in common the belief that particular states may 
advance arms control without waiting for the agreements of others; together 
with a certain pessimism about the outcome of multilateral negotiations, or 
impatience with their progress so far. One form of unilateralism is the idea 
of unilateral disarmament, as represented by the view of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament in Great Britain that that country should unconditionally 
dispense with nuclear weapons. A second form of unilateralism is the view 
maintained by some writers in the United States that that country, without 
going so far as to engage in drastic unconditional disarmament, should engage 
in limited measures of “lowering its guard”, in the hope of provoking a similar 
response in the Soviet Union, and so transforming the vicious circle of the 
arms race into a virtuous circle of increasing mutual trust and confidence. 
This variety of unilateral approach is in a sense multilateral; it substitutes for 
the negotiation of formal agreements by discussion the negotiation of tacit 
agreements by concrete actions. A third form of unilateral action is that 
which already forms an important part of United States military thinking, and 
was noted above; the taking of certain steps, as for example to lessen the 
danger of war arising from a technical accident or failure of command and 
control, not simply in the hope of provoking some response in the Soviet 
Union that would be of value, but in the belief that the steps themselves are 
in the interests of both sides, whether this is appreciated by the Soviet Union | 
or not. 

It is not proposed here to explore these issues any further in general terms, 
except to note that there is no necessary conflict between the multilateral and 
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the unilateral approaches; and that all three forms of the latter approach 7 


mentioned, can be reasonably adopted in certain circumstances. 


The Comprehensive vs. The Partial Approach 
A further controversy concerns whether, if arms control is to be advanced 


by seeking international agreements, these agreements should be general and — ’ 


comprehensive in scope, or local and partial. 

The advocates of arms agreements that are general in the sense that they 
impose restrictions on all militarily significant powers, and comprehensive in 
the sense that they limit all categories of armaments and armed forces, take 
as their starting-point the observation that the arena of international military 


competition is general and comprehensive in character. That is to say, because ._ 


the growth of strategic mobility in land sea and air power has made states 
that are geographically remote capable of making war against one another, 
the level at which any one state fixes its military power is relative to that of 
all the other states in the international system. Although there are local mili- 
tary competitions as between Nato and the Warsaw Pact in Europe, between 
Israel and the Arab states, or between India, Pakistan and China, these com- 
petitions are not isolated from one another but together form part of a military 
competition which is general. At the same time military competitions like that 
between the Western alliance and the Soviet Union embrace a great many kinds 
of armed power: land, sea and air; nuclear and non-nuclear; numbers of 
troops and types of equipment and so on. The level at which the United States 
determines, say, the number of I.C.B.M’s it disposes, is relative not merely to 


_the pimiber of I.C.B.M’s it believes the Soviet Union to possess, but to the 


whole range of Soviet armaments and armed forces. In this sense the military 
competition between the two states is comprehensive. 

According to the advocates of general and comprehensive arms agree- 
ments, any treaty which is merely local in effect (as e.g. the creation of a 
non-nuclear zone in Europe) or merely partial (as e.g. a nuclear test ban 
treaty), cannot halt the arms race. It merely closes one department of the 
arms race, and channels it into other directions. Thus an agreement which 
prohibited nuclear weapons only in a certain area of Europe might be expected 
to lead to increased competition in the deployment of weapons outside Europe. 
Or to take another example, the conclusion of a nuclear test ban treaty might 
be expected to intensify competition in delivery systems for nuclear weapons, 
or in nuclear weapons that do not require testing, or in chemical and biological 
weapons. This is an interpretation for which the past history of arms agree- 
ments provides some support. Thus the limitation of battleships and aircraft 
carriers in the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 led to increased competition 
in cruisers. The conclusion to which this doctrine points is that no agreement 
ean halt the arms race which, does less than embrace all important states and 
all kinds of armaments. 

The logic of this argument is impeccable. Nevertheless, partial and local 
arms agreements may be defended on two grounds. In the first place, it may 


be argued, there cannot be such a thing as an arms agreement that is truly | 


general and comprehensive; the draft treaties to which this name is applied 
are in effect partial treaties; and thus the objections that are made against 
partial systems, although they are true, apply to the so-called general and 
comprehensive treaties also. The reason for this is that there is no clear and 
absolute dividing line between what constitutes “armaments and armed forces” 
and what does not. The more things that are specified in a treaty prescribing 
military force, the more things not specified take on military significance. Thus 
if nuclear weapons are proscribed, chemical and biological weapons become 


more important; if these too are prohibited, “conventional” armaments become 3 
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_ more decisive; if these too, the ability to adapt civil assets such as commercial 


aircraft, nuclear and chemical industries, etc., to military purposes, become 
the decisive element in international military competition. It may be argued, 
therefore, that the net can never be cast wide enough to embrace all possible 
ingredients in military power, and that therefore all possible arms control 
systems are partial systems. 

Secondly, it may be said on behalf of partial agreements that arms control 
may serve other useful functions than that of imposing a straitjacket upon the 
arms race. The removal of weapons from particular areas of the world, or 
the closure of the arms race in a particular area such as the test explosion 
of nuclear weapons or the militarisation of outer space, may contribute to 
international security in itself, even if it does not prevent the continuation of 
the arms race in other parts of the world and other kinds of armament. 


~The Drastic vs. The Modest Approach 


Whether or not agreements are possible that are truly general and com- 
prehensive, another disagreement concerns whether arms control should take 
drastic changes in the present position as its objective, or modest ones, In 
the Western world, this is the most important difference of opinion among 
those who have devoted their attention to arms control. On the one hand 
there are those who consider that the whole value of arms control lies in the 
prospect that it will lead to an agreement for general and complete disarma- 


- ment or for something closely approximating to it. They look forward to a 


single, dramatic step that would produce vast changes in a relatively short 
time: and they consider that modest measures, such as the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty, are valuable not so much in themselves as for the promise 
they seem to contain that a great transformation may be undertaken some 
time in the future. On the other hand there are those who consider that general 
and complete disarmament is a goal that cannot be reached, at all events in 
the present world; and that it serves only to distract attention from the modest 
steps that are in fact within the reach of statemanship. Limited agreements. 
in the view of these latter authorities, should be assessed not in terms of the 
more drastic agreements that they might lead to, but on their own merits. 
The basis of the case for pursuing drastic measures is the feeling that the 
present system of international relations is bound in the long run to give rise 
to disaster, even if modest measures can stave it off for a few more years; 
that time is running out, and that all efforts should be bent to alter the system 


while the opportunity to do so still exists, however slender the hope may be 


that these efforts will meet with success. 

Those who favour the modest approach consider that however desirable 
a drastic change in the international system may be it cannot be legislated in 
a single, sweeping step. They consider that a world in which states are deter- 
mined to retain substantial military force in their own hands must be taken 
as a given in any approach to arms control at the present time. The problem 
of arms control, as they see it, is to achieve the maximum of international 
security in such a world as that, at the same time hoping that the cumulative 
effect of the measures that are undertaken will be gradually to produce changes 
of a fundamental character in the long run. Insistence on general and complete 
disarmament now, they consider, is a frivolous distraction from the main 
business in hand: the identification and pursuit of those measures of arms con- 
trol that are consistent with the perceived interests of states here and now. 

It is sometimes argued on behalf of the drastic approach that, whether it is 
feasible or not, no other approach is possible since it is only this approach that 


- public opinion will stand for. This is not the only reason why the western gov- 


ernments now officially pursue the drastic approach; but undoubtedly a major 
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reason why they do so is the feeling they heave that drseeic disarmament is aa 


difficult thing to appear to be against. 


The advocates of the modest approach reply that in the field of arms control — 


governments have a duty to educate public opinion as to the actual position, 
if they believe it to be mistaken, rather than to follow it blindly. It is pointed 
out also that public opinion in Western countries has become more sophisticated 


about arms control, less ready to be impressed by simple slogans; and that the q 


time may now be ripe for greater frankness on the part of eater govern- 
ments in the public presentation of their policies. 


III—GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 


The current positions of the United States and the Soviet Union on the 


question of general and complete disarmament are stated in the Revised Soviet 
Draft Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament Under Strict International 
Control, of 24th September 1962, and the United States’ Outline of Basic Pro- 
visions of a Treaty on General and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful World, 
of 18th April 1962. Here an attempt will be made to state briefly the 
resemblances and differences between these proposals, and to comment on some 
of the outstanding problems they raise. 


Points of Agreement 


The formal resemblances between. the two plans are considerable and reflect 
attention on both sides at least to the letter of the Joint Statement by the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations of 
20th September 1961 (the McCloy-Zorin Statement). These principles may be 
summarised as follows: 


1. The goal of negotiations is the general and complete disarmament of 
states, accompanied by the establishment of reliable procedures for the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes and effective arrangements for the maintenance of 
peace. 


2. States will nevertheless retain those non-nuclear armaments and forces 
necessary for internal security purposes, and shall support and provide agreed 
manpower for a United Nations peace force. 


_ 3. To this end the programme shall provide for abolition of armed forces, 
military establishments and military production, and their conversion to peace- 
ful uses; elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear, chemical, bacteriological and 
other weapons of mass destruction; elimination of all means of delivery of such 
weapons; abolition of military organisation and training; and iscon 
of military expenditures. 


4. The disarmament programme shall be implemented by stages, transition 
to a subsequent stage being conditional upon agreement that the previous stage 
has been completed and that verification arrangements for the next stage are 
ready to operate. 


). All measures of general and complete disarmament should be balanced. 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any state or 
group of states gain military advantage and that security is assured equally 
for all. 


6. All disarmament measures should be implemented from beginning to 
end under strict international control; this control to be carried out by an Inter- 
_ national Disarmament Organisation created within the framework of the United 
Nations, whose inspectors should be assured unrestricted access without veto 
_ to all places necessary for the purpose of effectvie verification. 
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ae ye Progress in disarmament should be accompanied by measures to 
' strengthen institutions for maintaining peace and the settlement of disputes 
_ by peaceful means. 


s 8. States participating in the negotiations should seek to achieve and 
_ implement the widest possible agreement at the earliest possible date. 

In accordance with these principles both the plans referred to provide 
for the general and complete disarmament of sovereign states, subject to the 
retention of internal security forces and to the provision of manpower for a 
U.N. peace force. Both lay down that this will be achieved in three stages. 
Both accept the principle of inspection in all stages by an International Dis- 
armament Organisation. And both accept also the idea of enforcement of the 
agreement of a U.N. authority. 


_ Points of Disagreement 
. However, the two great powers place such different interpretations upon 
the agreed principles as to create a wide gap between the two plans: 


(a) Time Limits 


The Soviet plan sets a time limit of five years upon the whole process. 
The treaty could come into force six months after signature; completion of the 
first stage would take eighteen months; completion of the second stage a further 
twenty-four months; and completion of the third stage a further one year. The 
United States, by contrast, sets no time limit upon the process as a whole. In 
the United States’ plan, the treaty would come into force three months after 
signature; completion of the first stage would take three years; completion of 
the second stage a further three years; and completion of the third stage “within 
an agreed period of time, as promptly as possible’. 


(b) Measures of Disarmament 


There are sharp divergences in the actual measures of disarmament stipu- 
lated in the three stages. Broadly, the Soviet plan provides for very drastic 
measures of disarmament in the first and second stages, whereas the United 
States plan leaves these to the third stage. In the first stage both plans provide 
for a number of measures to reduce the risk of war, such as a nuclear test ban 
treaty, an agreement on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons and on the 
demilitarisation of outer space. However, in the nuclear field the Soviet plan 
provides for so drastic a measure as the abolition of all means of delivering 
nuclear weapons, including all rockets, aircraft, ships and artillery systems 
adapted to this purpose—apart from an agreed number of intercontinental 
missiles, anti-missile and anti-aircraft missiles to be preserved (as a “minimum 
deterrent’) until the end of the second stage. The United States’ plan by 
contrast provides merely for a 30 per cent reduction in the means of delivering 
nuclear weapons, and for the cessation of further production of fissionable 
material for use in nuclear weapons. In the conventional field, the Soviet plan 
calls for the drastic step of the abolition of all foreign military bases and 
removal of all troops from alien territory; along with the reduction of United 
States and Soviet troop levels to 1.7 million each, and ‘“‘proportionate” reduction 
of conventional armaments and military expenditure. The United States’ plan, 
by contrast, makes no mention of foreign bases or troops stationed abroad in 
this stage, and calls for troop levels of 2.1 million for each of the two major 
powers, and a 30 per cent reduction in conventional armaments. 

In the second stage the Soviet plan calls for the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons and other weapons of mass destruction, together with that of the 
~ residual number of nuclear delivery systems permitted in the first stage, The 
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United States’ plan, by contrast, requires no measures of reduction of nuclear 
weapons at this stage, but requires a 50 per cent reduction of the nuclear 
delivery systems that remain after the 30 per cent reduction carried out in 
the first stage. In tre conventional field, the Soviet plan calls for reduction of 
Soviet and United States troop levels to 1 million each at this stage, together 
with “proportionate” reductions in conventional armaments; while the United 
States’ plan requires a 50 per cent reduction in the troop levels and armaments 
existing at the end of the first stage. 


In the third stage each plan calls for the remaining measures necessary to 
achieve the general and complete disarmament of states. 


(c) Verification 


There are two fundamental differences between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the arrangements they specify for verification; one concern- 
ing the kind of inspection that is to be carried out; and the other the nature of 
the machinery that is to direct and administer the inspection process. 


The United States’ plan insists that inspection should check not merely 
that measures of reduction of armaments and armed forces that have been 
agreed should be carried out (‘verification of disarmament’), but also that 
what is reduced or abolished is not replaced (‘verification of non-replacement’), 
that the levels which exist after reductions and abolitions have taken place 
are what they are stated to be (‘verification of remainders’) and that armaments 
are not illicitly concealed (‘verification of non-concealment’). The Soviet Union, 
however, always makes clear in negotiation that the only sort of inspection it 
is prepared to tolerate is the first kind, ‘verification of disarmament’. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that this makes nonsense of the Soviet Union’s claim 
that it accepts the principle of inspection. 


Both plans provide that verification be the responsibility of an Internationa] 
Disarmament Organisation, to consist of a conference of all the signatory states, 
a control council of a smaller number of them, and an internationally recruited 
staff. However, whereas the United States envisages that the actual direction 
of verification be in the hands of a single administrator, empowered to report 
to the control council as to whether or not implementation of agreed measures 
has been carried out, the Soviet Union’s proposals leave it uncertain as to 
whether or not the ‘troika’ principle of the concurrence of representatives of 
all three major political groupings of the world will be a condition of any action 
the administrative staff takes. 


(d) Enforcement 


Perhaps the most cardinal difference between the two plans, however, lies 
in their respective provisions for the enforcement of the disarmament agree- 
ment. Both recognise the principle that sanctions will be provided by a central 
international authority: but whereas the Soviet Union apparently envisages an 
authority which is at most a modification of the existing machinery of the 
United Nations, the United States clearly has in mind something very much 
more powerful. 


The Soviet Plan provides that in the third stage states undertake to place 
. contingents of their police forces at the disposal of the Security Council, in 
accordance with Article 43 of the United Nations Charter. In the Soviet Plan, 
therefore, the international force is made up of national contingents. The 
forces, moreover, are without nuclear weapons, since another part of the plan 
specifies that they be equipped ‘“‘with light firearms’. The use to which they > 
would be put is subject to the veto exercised by the five permanent members 
of the Security Council. And the command of the units making up the force 
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| is to be subject to agreement among representatives of ‘‘the three principal 


groups of states existing in the world’’. 

The United States’ plan, by contrast, provides for a United Nations Peace 
Force which would be studied in the first stage, established in the second stage, 
and in the third stage progressively strengthened “until it has sufficient armed 


- forces and armaments so that no state could challenge it.” It is not stated that 


the force would be equipped with nuclear weapons, but there is nothing in 
the United States’ plan that would exclude this. The plan is not specific as 
to the composition or controlling authority of the force. It does, however, 
clearly associate the progressive weakening of the military power of sovereign 
states with that of the progressive strengthening of the peace force. Moreover, 
the United States’ plan, unlike the Soviet plan, ranges outside the field of 
disarmament arrangements themselves to take into account some of the prob- 
lems which disarmament might be likely to create for the structure of inter- 


national society. Thus it provides for the acceptance of new obligations to 


refrain from the threat or use of force; for the codification of rules of inter- 
national conduct related to disarmament; for the study of measures assuring 
states against indirect aggression and subversion; for the development of peace- 
ful methods of settling disputes—including acceptance in the second stage of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice; and for a 
United Nations Peace Observation Corps, to be established in the first stage. 
The difference between the Soviet and the United States’ conceptions. of 
the enforcement of disarmament is rooted in a fundamental disagreement about 
the kind of international order which it should be the purpose of the plans 


‘ ultimately to create. The Soviet plan is based squarely on the idea of the 


maximum possible disarmament, without providing for any other changes of 
a far-reaching sort in the organisation of international relations. The United 
States plan attempts to link the disarmament of states with the concentration 
of military power in the hands of a central authority, and to regard both as 
inseparable from changes in the organisation of international relations that 
involve much more than disarmament itself and that are unlikely to be capable 
of compression into a timetable laid down in a treaty. 


Outstanding Problems 


The negotiation of any agreement on arms control presents three classic 
problems. First, there is ‘the problem of the ratio’, the problem of determining 
what measures of reduction or limitation are to be agreed. upon, and con- 
sequently what ratio of military power among the parties the treaty will 
produce. Secondly, there is the problem of establishing adequate verification 
that the measures of reduction or limitation will be carried out. And thirdly 
there is the problem of enforcement or sanctions. 

The present position of the Soviet Union falls far short of the conditions 
which the United States and Great Britain consider adequate on all three of 
these points. As regards the ‘problem of the ratio’, the Soviet plan includes 
measures which in the Western view would swing the present balance of power 
in favour of the Soviet Union. Most notable of these is the proposal for aboli- 
tion of foreign bases and withdrawal of foreign troops in the first stage. This 
would have the effect of leaving the allies of the United States exposed to the 
superior land power which the Soviet Union could bring to bear upon Europe, 


- even after its forces had first been withdrawn to Soviet territory. At the same 


time the proposal for abolition of means of delivering nuclear weapons would 
eliminate one department of military competition in which the United States 


now has a marked superiority. 
As regards the problem of verification, the Soviet insistence that inspec- 


tion be of the process of disarmament only, leaving parties to the agreement 
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without means of determining what armaments or forces are retained, replaced — 
or concealed, is tantamount to rejection of the whole principle of inspection. : 
In such circumstances the Western powers can conclude agreements with the 
Soviet Union only in those areas where, as in the case of the prohibition of © 
nuclear test explosions in the atmosphere, under water and in outer space, | 
adequate verification is possible without on-site inspection. 

As regards the problem of enforcement, the Soviet view is at icebereeae 
with the Western view, at least where drastic disarmament is concerned. In 
the case of modest agreements—as e.g. the measures proposed in the first stage 
of the United States’ plan—the western powers have shown themselves willing 
to do without any powerful central authority to provide sanctions, leaving 
enforcement as in the Soviet plan simply to the action of particular states 
and to the machinery of the United Nations. But where drastic measures of 
disarmament are concerned, of the sort proposed in the third stage of the 
United States’ plan and in all stages of the Soviet plan, the Western view is 
that no existing machinery for the enforcement of international agreements 
provides adequate protection. A state which successfully violated a nuclear 
disarmament agreement that had been carried out by all other states, for 
example, could not be dealt with by particular other disarmed states, equipped 
“with light firearms’, not by a veto-bound Security Council controlling a force 
composed of national contingents armed in this manner. 

It would seem, therefore, that progress is not likely to take place on 
general and complete disarmament until there is a change in the Soviet position 
on these questions. In addition, two other uncertainties should be mentioned. 

The first is that the seriousness of the United States in the proposals it has 
_ put forward has not yet been put to the test. The atmosphere in which United 
States’ plans have been put forward in recent years has been one in which it 
has always seemed improbable that the Soviet Union would accept them. If 
Soviet agreement were in fact to be forthcoming, the United States Congress 
would then have for the first time to ask itself seriously whether it was 
prepared to accept the risks and penalties which its own plan incurs. 

The second is that before any plan for general and complete disarmament 
could be implemented the agreement of powers other than the United States 
and the Soviet Union would have first to be secured. The whole emphasis of 
disarmament discussions since 1945 has been on achieving an agreement be- 
tween the two leading powers. However, these two states have never been in 
a position to impose a bilateral agreement on the rest of the world, and their 
ability to do so is perhaps further declining. China has never participated 
in the disarmament negotiations; France at present absents herself; such 
important states as Western Germany and Japan, although through no fault of 
their own, have never taken part. Although a number of neutral states par- 
ticipate in the present Eighteen Nation disarmament conference they have 
sought simply to bring the two great powers together, and have not yet faced 
the problem of negotiating the arms limitations that they themselves are pre- 
pared to accept. A truly general disarmament treaty presupposes vast multi- 
lateral negotiations of a sort that have not yet even begun. 


IV—LOCAL AND PARTIAL MEASURES 


As was stated at the outset, the field of arms control embraces a great deal 
more than the pursuit of general and complete disarmament; it embraces 
agreements for local or partial disarmament; agreements which do not involve 
disarmament; and certain sorts of unilateral action. The United States and 
the Soviet Union are committed by the eighth of the McCloy-Zorin principles 
(see above, page 34) to seek the widest possible agreement at the earliest 
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possible time: that is to say, not to use the long-term pursuit of drastic measures 


as a means of circumventing modest agreements that may be feasible at once, 
while at the same time not to use the latter as a means of distracting from the 
ultimate goal of general and complete disarmament. 

In the field of more modest measures, unlike that of general and complete 


disarmament, some important agreements have already been achieved; the 


, Antarctica agreement of 1959; the Hot lines Agreement of June 1963: the 
_ limited nuclear test ban treaty of September 1963; and the declaration by the 


United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union on the placing of 
weapons on orbital vehicles, of 1964; and the unilateral reductions announced 


_ by these same three powers in the production of fissionable material for use in 


nuclear weapons. The gathering momentum of these agreements over the last 
twelve months, together with the atmosphere of political detente which these 
agreements express and confirm, suggests the possibility of further progress 


- along these lines. 


Among the measures in which the Soviet Union has recently expressed 
interest are the following list which that country submitted to the General 
Assembly in September 1961: Freezing the military budgets of states; renun- 
ciation of the use of nuclear weapons; prohibition of war propaganda; con- 
clusion of a non-agression pact between the NATO countries and the Warsaw 
Treaty countries; withdrawal of troops from foreign territory; measures to 


_ prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons; establishment of nuclear-free 


zones; and steps to decrease the danger of surprise attack. 

A number of these measures have failed to arouse interest among the 
Western powers, and indeed are unlikely to be accepted by them, unless in 
return for some quid pro quo. The freezing of the military bodes of states, 
for example, would seem to injure the Western states, with their greatly 
superior economic resources, more than it would the Soviet Union, while 
raising the question of inspection which has proved the stumbling block of 
so many attempts to arrive at agreement between the two parties. The idea 
of renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons would seem to undermine the 
present Western policy of deterrence, while in return providing the Western 
powers with nothing more than a formal assurance of Soviet intentions. The 
idea of a non-aggression pact between the NATO and Warsaw Pact nations 
would merely re-assert obligations which are already laid down in the United 
Nations Charter. The withdrawal of troops from foreign territory, as was 
noted in connection with the inclusion of this provision in the Soviet general 
and complete disarmament plan, imposes special disadvantages on the West. 

Among measures which the United States has recently put forward as 
subjects of separate negotiation are a ‘cut-off’ in the production of fissionable 


material for nuclear weapons; a freeze in the production of new quantities 


and types of nuclear delivery vehicles; notification and pre-launch inspection 
of space vehicles and missiles; a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; and 
an agreement on non-dissemination of nuclear weapons. Again, certain of 
these agreements have evoked no response in the other side. The idea of a 
‘cut-off in nuclear weapons production, for example, requires the Soviet 
Union to accept on-site inspection without securing for itself any actual dis- 


- armament in return, a principle to which it has always been opposed; in 


addition, it may be seen as imposing a unilateral disadvantage upon the Soviet 
Union, inasmuch as the existing balance of nuclear stockpiles which such an 
agreement would freeze is favourable to the United States. Broadly the same 
objections apply also, from a Soviet point of view, to the proposed eo 
on missile construction. 
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Of the possible agreements in which both sides have expressed prima facie 
interest and which, if achieved, would be of some significance, three may be 


singled out for mention; a comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty; an agree- — 


ment on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons; and a regional arms 
control agreement in Central Europe. 


A Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


If the present limited nuclear test ban treaty were to be extended to cover 
tests underground, the purposes of arms control might be advanced in three 
ways: a more drastic measure of restraint on Soviet-American military com- 
petition would have been imposed than now exists; a more serious obstacle 
than the present treaty would be placed in the way of intending nuclear powers 
(always supposing that they are signatories of the treaty; France and China, 
of course, did not sign the Moscow Treaty); and a working system of control 
by international inspection would have been set up. 

The United States and Great Britain at one time maintained that on-site 
international inspection was necessary to verify any sort of test ban treaty. 
However, by 1962 research had convinced them that a three elements test 
ban could be monitored by national systems alone, and that it was only in 
relation to underground nuclear tests that on-site inspection was necessary. 
By the end of 1962 Western scientific advisors were maintaining that after 
all known methods for distinguishing earthquakes from explosions had been 
employed there would still be about thirty events a year due to shallow earth- 
quakes in the Soviet Union which could not be distinguished from nuclear 
explosions. Consequently United States and British negotiators demanded 
seven or perhaps fewer annual veto-free on-site inspections in the Soviet. 
Union, as the price of a comprehensive ban. 

The Soviet Union for three years admitted the principle of international 
inspection. They accepted three veto-free on-site inspections a year, and 
fifteen permanent control posts on Soviet territory, involving the presence of 
about two hundred foreign observers. However in November 1961, after 
resuming nuclear testing, the Soviet Union repudiated the principle of control 
posts and on-site inspection in the Soviet Union, and insisted that national 
monitoring alone provided sufficient verification of a comprehensive test ban, 
accusing the Western powers of seeking inspection of Soviet territory for 
purposes of espionage. This remains the Soviet position. 


A Non-Dissemination Agreement 


A number of measures of arms control are already in operation inhibiting 
the spread of nuclear weapons. One is the limited nuclear test ban treaty 
which requires non-nuclear signatories not to test nuclear weapons in the three 
elements specified, the nuclear signatories not to assist them to do so. Another 
is the practice of nuclear states, in assisting non-nuclear states to develop. 
nuclear industries for peaceful purposes of insisting on controls to ensure that 
the industries so established are not used for military purposes. Another is 
the unilateral policy adopted by the United States and the Soviet Union, al- 
though not carried out entirely consistently by either of them, of refraining 
from assisting their allies to acquire nuclear weapons (the Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to Chinese statements, agreed to assist the Chinese nuclear programme 
in 1957 but abrogated the agreement in 1959; the United States has assisted 
Great Britain, especially since the revision of the McMahon Act in 1958.) 

However, the inhibition of the spread of nuclear weapons might be greatly 
strengthened were formal agreements to be entered upon, by the Have states 
not to assist the Have Not states to enter the nuclear club, and by the Have Not 
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states to refrain from attempting to do so. In 1961 the United Nations General 
Assembly unanimously passed the Irish resolution calling for agreements 
along these lines, if possible subject to inspection and control. The United 
States and the Soviet Union both include these agreements in the first stages 
of their respective general and complete disarmament plans. 

The stumbling-block to Soviet-American agreement on this proposal 
is the United States’ proposal for a Nato Multilateral Nuclear Force. The 
Soviet negotiators maintain that this proposal has the effect of transferring 
control of nuclear weapons to Western Germany, the potential Nth country 
which perhaps more than any other she is anxious to exclude from the nuclear 
club. The Western powers maintain that on the contrary the M.L.F. does not 
have this effect, but is designed to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
Western Germany and other potential nuclear powers in Nato. 

| These Soviet objections raise the question of the place of arms control 
objectives in Western unilateral policy in its acutest form. On the one hand the 
United States, in order to dissuade her European allies from persisting in 
national nuclear programmes and at the same time retain their adhesion to 
the Atlantic alliance, tends to stress that the M.L.F. will provide European 
participants in it with a wide measure of control. On the other hand, if she 
is to move towards agreement with the Soviet Union on non-dissemination, 
she must demonstrate that it extends to them very little control. If the Soviet 
Union proves to be unshakable in its contention that the price of a non-dis- 
semination agreement is the abandonment of the M.L.F. scheme, the question 
with which Western policy must come to grips is which of these objectives of 
policy is the more important. 


A Regional Agreement in Central Europe 


Central Europe more than any other part of the world has been the 
subject of proposals for regional systems of arms control. There are perhaps 
two reasons for this. In the first place it is here that the chief military con- 
frontation between the two blocs takes place, and that is the most likely source 
of friction that could give rise to war. In the second place the political impotence, 
until recently, of eastern Europe in relation to the Soviet Union, and of con- 
tinental Western Europe, and especially the Federal German Republic, in 
relation to the United States, provided an atmosphere in which it seemed 
easier to secure acceptance for arms control schemes which imposed restric- 
tions only in the European area than for schemes which related also to the 
two superpowers outside this area. The great change that has overtaken the 
discussion of central European arms control schemes in the last few years 
results from the growing political strength of Western Germany and continental 
Western Europe generally in Nato, and to a much lesser extent the new-formed 
political independence of certain of the satellite countries within the Warsaw 
Treaty framework. The United States and the Soviet Union must now pay much 
closer attention, in discussing European arms control schemes, to the views of 
their allies within the region, who are sensitive to restrictions that seem to 
discriminate against them or to suggest a weakening of their major ally’s com- 
mitment to their defence. 

Two proposals at present enjoy a significant degree of support among the 
states concerned. One is the idea of a nuclear-free zone (which has been en- 
tertained also in relation to Latin America, Africa and the Pacific). The other 
is the proposal for mutual inspection against surprise attack. 

The most prominent proposal for a nuclear free zone in central Europe is 
the Rapacki Plan, first advanced by the Polish Foreign Secretary in October 
1957, and repeated a number of times since then. Those who favour this and 
analogous proposals stress one or the other of two advantages. In the first place 
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a nuclear-free zone may be an approach to the problem of arresting the spread 
of nuclear weapons. The Polish proposal, for example, would prohibit nuclear 
weapons in the two Germanies, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and would thus 
exclude the possibility of the acquisition of nuclear weapons by these states 
(unless they were to maintain them at sea or in outer space). This seems to 
be the Polish object in advancing the proposal; since East Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have no prospect of acquiring nuclear weapons in the fore- 
seeable future, whereas Western Germany has, the practical effect of the plan 
would relate to Western Germany alone. The other purpose which such a zone 
might serve is to reduce the danger of nuclear war by escalation. If no nuclear 
weapons were stationed in the area, then the danger that a conventional war 
might inadvertently grow into a nuclear one, because of some technical 
accident or breakdown in command and control, would be the less. 

The Soviet Union and Poland support the idea of a nuclear free zone in 
central Europe; but in the Western alliance, although certain groups favour it, 
most notably the British Labour Party, all governments are at present un- 
friendly to the idea. Western Germany is strongly opposed to the scheme, 
partly because it smacks of discrimination against her within Nato, reasserting 
as it does the existing obligations which the Federal Republic has not to manu- 
facture nuclear weapons under the 1954 Paris Agreements, and adding to them 
a prohibition of foreign-controlled or jointly-controlled nuclear weapons on 
her soil; partly because of a desire to preserve the maximum of deterrence of 
war initiated by the Soviet Union, and ensure an effective forward defence 
if deterrence should fail; and partly because of a fear that an arms agreement 
of this sort would have the effect of sanctifying the political status quo and 
_ in particular the division of Germany. The other Western governments oppose — 
the Rapacki plan either because they ‘share the Federal Government’s mis- 
givings, or because they do not wish to cause it offence. 

_ Another version of the nuclear free zone idea would relate to a narrower 
area than that specified in the Rapacki plan, and would constitute simply a 
widening and formalisation of the de facto non-nuclear zone which already 
exists for a few kilometres on either side of the Iron Curtain. If it did not em- 
brace the whole of West German territory, it would not be open to the objection 
that it discriminates against a particular ally. Although it would not serve 
the purpose in itself of arresting the spread of nationally controlled nuclear 
forces, it would serve that of providing a firebreak against escalation. Whether 
tactical nuclear weapons should be placed as far forward as possible, or held 
in reserve, is a matter on which disagreement exists within Nato; and this 
‘would have to be resolved before the idea of a nuclear free zone of (say) one 
hundred kilometres on either side of the Iron Curtain could become acceptable 
‘to the West; however, the proposal is mentioned here as one enjoying the 
support of some authorities. 

The other important European arms control proposal is for inspection 
against surprise attack. This concerns the danger of a local surprise attack, 
whether involving nuclear weapons or, as would seem more likely, conventional 
forces only. The Soviet Union in the Eighteen Nation Disarmament Conference 
proposed the setting up of land control posts at railway junctions and major 
ports and of motor roads, to ensure that dangerous concentrations of armed 
forces and military equipment did not take place. The Western powers ex- 
pressed willingness to consider this proposal, and it does seem one which is in 
principle negotiable. 


V—ARMS CONTROL AND THE CHANGING PATTERN 
OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


The problem of arms control since 1945, like all international politics, has 
been dominated by the relations of two powers, the United States and the Soviet 
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Union. It is in the conflict between these states that the dangers have chiefly 
been identified which measures of arms control have been intended to alleviate; 
and it is in the conclusion of agreements between the two giants that hopes of 


advancing arms control have been thought to lie. 


In the last few years a certain measure of progress has been registered 
towards arms control of this sort, symbolised above all by the 1963 Moscow 
Treaty. Underlying it is the measure of political detente which grew up between 
the two great powers in the wake of the 1962 Cuban crisis; and the stabilisation 
of the arms race that resulted from the acquisition of large numbers of 
invulnerable nuclear missiles on each side, and from the achievement by Nato 
of a conventional capability in Europe approaching parity with that of the 
Soviet Union. 

However, simultaneously with this movement towards rapprochement 


between the two great powers, there has occurred a widening split between 


each of them and certain of its allies. It is arguable that the drawing together 
of the United States and the Soviet Union is a cause of the Franco-American 
and Sino-Soviet disputes or that it results from them; but it can scarcely be 
contended that these two phenomena occurred quite independently of one 
another. Questions of arms control are at the heart of the issues which have 
tended to unite the two great powers and divide them from certain of their 
allies. The United States and the Soviet Union have shown themselves to be 
sensitive of two common interests in the field of arms control, above all: the 
reduction of the risk of war by accident or miscalculation; and the prevention 
or inhibition of the spread of nuclear weapons. These are interests which, it 
may be argued, are not exclusively those of the two great powers, but are 
shared by them with all other states. Nevertheless, the attempt to place obstacles 
in the path of intending nuclear powers has brought the United States into 
conflict with France and the Soviet Union into conflict with China. And the 
attempt to reduce the risk of war by accident or miscalculation has brought 
the United States into conflict with Western Germany, and to some extent 
with her other European allies also; as it has provided a further source of 
discussion between the Soviet Union and China. 

Thus in the field of general and complete disarmament the United States 


- has advanced a plan which enjoys the general support of the United Kingdom 


and some other western governments; but France has clearly dissented from 
it to the extent of absenting herself from the negotiations, and Western Ger- 
many plays no part in the discussions from which the United States’ plan 
emerges. In the field of local and partial measures, to use only the examples 
that were considered in this paper, the United States is in a position of having 
to choose between agreement with the Soviet Union and the maintenance of 
good relations with France and Germany. Agreement on a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban can be purchased only at the price of a breach with France; 
agreement on a non-dissemination pact only at the price of a breach with both 
France and Germany; and agreement on a non-nuclear zone in Europe at the 
latter price also. Finally, in the field of unilateral arms control policy, the 
United States embarked on a policy of ‘flexible response’ from which Western 
Germany, France and even Great Britain dissent in some degree. 

These developments raise the question whether the chiefly bilateral ap- 
proach to arms control, the assumption that it is the dangers of Soviet-American 
relations that must be allayed, and that it is Soviet-American agreement that 
must above all be striven for, is any longer adequate to the military dangers 
that now exist in the world. If the ability of the two great powers to speak 
for their allies or to determine their policies is on the decline, this would 
seem to suggest that agreements reached by the United States and the Soviet 
Union without the consent of France, Western Germany and China are of 
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limited value. Moreover, if the conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is not the only serious one in the world, if the new rifts that are 
complicating the pattern of international politics grow wider and produce 
military dangers of their own, then arms control policies aimed simply at 
moderating the bilateral conflict of the two great powers may become increas- 
ingly irrelevant. An important question at the present juncture is whether, if 
the arms control thinking that emerged in the bilateral or bipolar world of 
the 1950s is to remain relevant in the next few years, it must not be re-formu- 
lated so as to be appropriate to the multilateral or multipolar world that is 
now emerging. 


ARMAMENT AND MODERN WEAPONS 


By: DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
April, 1965 


Introduction 


1. This paper was prepared on the instructions of the Chairman, Defence 
Research Board at the request of the Special Committee on Defence of the 
House of Commons primarily for the use of that Committee. It ls, of course, 
impossible to describe in detail all aspects of modern armaments within the 
limits of a short paper; the most that can be done is to outline some of the 
more important developments. Attention has been focused upon those de- 
velopments in modern armaments which appear to be of greatest significance 
to Canada. 


2. At the outset it is desirable to call attention to the modern concept of 
a weapons system. A weapons system may be defined as the entire complex 
of men and machines required for the performance of a particular military 
task. A major weapons system typically includes a number of sub-systems for 
such functions as intelligence gathering, information processing and exercise 
of operational control as well as the more obvious function of warhead delivery. 
These ancillary functions are vital to the performance of the military task 
and determine to an important degree the operational characteristics and 
capabilities of the system. Use of the systems concept may be extended to 
complexes of weapons. For example, one may think of an infantry division 
as a major system comprising a variety of weapons which are, in effect, sub- 
systems. This wider conception of a weapons system can be intended to com- 
prehend many items of equipment, such as transport aircraft or landing craft, 
which are not normally regarded as weapons but which have an important 
bearing upon military operational capabilities. 


3 In order to discuss the operational capabilities of weapons systems, 
one must pay some attention to the situations in which these weapons might 
be used. One must therefore call attention to the very wide spectrum of 
circumstances in which military operations might conceivably occur. One 
extreme is all-out nuclear war, that is war waged with nuclear weapons 
without restriction as to targets or weapons. At the other end of the spectrum 
are peace-keeping activities and the maintenance of civil order which may 
involve no more than a limited display of force. Between these two extremes 
there are many other possibilities. 


4. One should observe that modern weapons systems are subject to con- 
tinuing evolution as a result of research and development. Changes may come 
about owing not only to improvements in weapons, but through improvements 
in sensors, data processing, means of control, and other ancillary sub-systems. 
This process of continuing innovation is not fortuitous, it is the result of the 
very large resources in manpower, money, and intelligence currently being 
devoted to military research and development by all of the principal nations 
of the world. It is interesting to note that during most of the nineteenth 
century the total military expenditures of major European nations typically 
amounted to between one and two percent of the Gross National Product. At 
the present time this is roughly the fraction of the national resources which 
major powers are devoting to military research and engineering. 
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Mes ORGANIZATION OF THE PAPER 


5. For the purposes of discussion, it is convenient to divide contemporary 


weapons system into two groups, strategic and tactical. This division is some- 
what arbitrary but represents a distinction with regard to the nature of 
modern weapons systems and the purposes for which they might be employed. 
Strategic weapons may be defined as those weapons, both offensive and defen- 
sive, which are capable of affecting directly the outcome of a long-range nuclear 
exchange. All other weapons systems are _ tactical including short-ranged 
nuclear delivery systems which are designed for use against military targets. 


6. It is, however, necessary to give some attention to strategic offensive 
weapons since these are dominant weapons of the contemporary period and 
determine, to a very large extent, the political and strategic environment in 
which Canadian defence programs, as well as those of other nations, must 
be conceived. 


7. The category of tactical weapons embraces a very wide spectrum and 
within this general category many systems of further classification could be 
employed. For the purposes of the present paper, the most suitable system of 
categories seems to be this conventional one of land, sea and air. One should 
observe, however, that there is a very evident tendency towards the closer 
integration of land, sea and air operations. Consequently, if one were con- 
cerned with operations rather than with weapons the conventional system 
of categories would not be satisfactory. Even in the case of weapons there 
are a number of important “overlaps” such as that between interceptor air- 
craft and land-based air defences. 


8. The present paper is therefore divided into the following sections: 
I Strategic weapons systems 
II Weapons systems employed by ground forces 
III Weapons systems employed by theatre air forces 
IV Weapons systems employed by naval and maritime forces 
V Biological and chemical weapons 


I—STRATEGIC WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


9. For the purposes of the present paper, a strategic weapons system may 
be defined as one involving weapons which are capable of: 


(a) Direct attack on centres of population or industry; or 


(6) Attack on enemy weapons systems which are capable of delivery 


of nuclear warheads at long range; or 
(c) Direct defence against enemy long-ranged nuclear delivery systems. 


The distinguishing characteristics of strategic weapons systems is that 
they are capable of deciding the outcome of a war almost independently of 
the results of combat between conventional land, sea and air forces. Somewhat 
comparable methods of warfare have existed in the past in the form of siege 
operations or naval blockade. However, these older methods had the characteris- 
tics that they were in most cases not available in the same degree to both 
opponents, and involved lengthy operations lasting many months or even 
years. The great change introduced by nuclear weapons is that it is now 
technically feasible to produce devastating damage within a very short space 
of time. Furthermore, these weapons are available to both of the two super- 
powers. Although the United States continues to possess a very substantial 


superiority in strategic nuclear weapons and delivery systems, the U.S.A. is 
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severely constrained in the use which it can make of this superiority. This 


situation can appropriately be described as one of impasse. It cannot be 


_ described as a stalemate since the relationship is dynamic, and under some 


- circumstances—such as Cuba—the U.S. superiority is a useable resource of 


American policy. 


10. Although the nuclear warhead is the heart of a strategic weapons 
system, there are other important elements which contribute to strategic 
nuclear capabilities. These include delivery systems, intelligence gathering and 
targeting, command and control systems, warning systems, and defence systems. 


Nuclear Warheads 


11. Nuclear warheads are usually described in terms of the total energy 
released, measured in terms of the amount of T.N.T. required to produce an 


- equivalent release of energy. Thus a kiloton warhead releases energy equivalent 


to the explosion of 1,000 tons of T.N.T.; a megaton weapon is equivalent in 
the same sense to a million tons of T.N.T. Energy is released in the form of 
light, heat, blast, and ionizing radiation. Part of the ionizing radiations is 
released very quickly after the explosion and part is delayed. In the case of 
a ground-burst weapon (i.e. one in which the fireball is in contact with the 
ground) a portion of the delayed radiation is deposited in the vicinity of the 
target in the form of fall-out. The distribution of energy release varies some- 
what with the size of weapon, height of explosion and the details of weapons 
design. In general, the distribution of energy tends to be about 50% in the 
form of blast and shock, 35% in the form of heat, 5% in the form of prompt 
ionizing radiation, and 10% in the form of delayed ionizing radiation. For 
many cases, energy released by delayed ionizing radiation is neglected in stating 
the T.N.T.-equivalent of the weapon. 


12. Technically, nuclear warheads are of two types—fission and fusion. 
In the case of fission weapons, the energy release is achieved by splitting the 
atoms of certain isotopes of heavy elements, either plutonium 239 or uranium 
235. In the case of fusion weapons, the principal energy release is achieved 
by joining together the atoms of light elements, mainly heavy hydrogen. A 


fusion weapon requires a fission weapon as a trigger and is therefore correctly 


described as a fission-fusion weapon. Most very large weapons contain a so-called 
third stage consisting of U238. This isotope of uranium is not spontaneously 
fissionable but can be fissioned by the very high speed neutrons produced by 
a fusion reaction. Weapons of this latter type are described in fission-fusion- 
fission. 


13. It is not possible to describe in detail the effects of nuclear weapons 


in this paper. The relative importance of the different effects depends strongly 


upon yield and height of burst and to a lesser extent upon atmospheric con- 
ditions. A comprehensive description is contained in an unclassified publication 
prepared jointly by the U.S. Defence Department and the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission under the title “The Effect of Nuclear Weapons”. The latest edi- 
tion of this publication appeared in April 1962. As an example, a ten megaton 
bomb will produce severe damage to buildings and severe casualties within a 
radius of about 9 miles. The corresponding radius for a one megaton burst 
is about 4 miles. Even a one megaton weapon is sufficient to devastate any 
city except the very largest. 


14. Very large weapons up to 100 megatons can now be produced and 
there appears to be no natural limit from a purely technical point of view. 
There is, however, no significant military advantage in the use of such super- 
bombs. The U.S. Secretary of Defense has announced that the U.S. does 
not propose to enter the superbomb field, and indeed has put considerable 
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emphasis on developing small yield weapons, down to a fraction of a kiloton, 
for tactical use. It is not possible to rebuild cities underground or give them 
significant protection against megaton bombs by hardening. However, where 
targets are small and can be hardened, for example, ballistic missiles in under- 
ground silos, the radius of damage even of very large weapons can be dras- 
tically reduced. 


Delivery Vehicles 


15. The function of the delivery vehicle is to convey the warhead to its 
intended target. The chief delivery systems are aircraft and missiles. Delivery 
systems may operate from a home base, as in the case of long range bombers 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, or from an advanced base such as 
an aircraft carrier, or a Polaris-type submarine. In order to carry out their 
intended function, delivery vehicles must be able to survive the journey 
to the target and to hit the target. From the point of vulnerability in transit, 
the missile has, for the present, a clear advantage over the bomber. Both 
bombers and missiles have ample accuracy for attack on population centres 
in view of the large damage radius associated with the warhead. The bomber 
has an advantage in accuracy against small hardened targets, although it is 
possible that missile accuracy can ultimately be improved to a comparable 
level. The bomber also has an advantage against targets whose location is not 
precisely known. 


16. To some considerable extent the missile has supplanted the bomber 
as the principal intercontinental delivery system. Nevertheless, the intrinsic 
advantages of the bomber are sufficiently great that bombers are likely to 
be retained in considerable numbers by the two super-powers for the more 
or less indefinite future. Whether or not there will be another generation 
of manned bombers to replace existing bomber aircraft is an important ques- 
tion which is for the present unresolved. From a technical point of view, 
several possibilities are available ranging from a hyper-performance very 
high altitude aircraft to relatively low performance aircraft designed for very 
long endurance. 


17. An important element in present aircraft delivery systems is the 
stand-off weapon, which enables the bomber to attack the target without 
coming within range of local air defences. The use of stand-off weapons, 
however, implies a loss of accuracy which may be significant in the case of 
hardened targets. For some types of targets it is feasible to employ a homing 
system in the stand-off weapon. Stand-off weapons are in essence pilotless 
aircraft and, generally speaking, they can be effectively engaged by eneune 
air defences. 


18. It is also at least theoretically possible to launch a ballistic missile ~ 
from an aircraft although the U.S.A. cancelled the SKY BOLT program owing 
to excessive costs of development and the apparently inadequate advantages 
of the system. In such a hybrid system the purpose of the aircraft is to serve 
as a mobile launch platform for ballistic missiles. 


19. The significance of the term ‘ballistic missile’ is that after a short 
period of acceleration the trajectory of the vehicle is ballistic; the trajectory 
is determined almost solely by inertial and gravitational forces. During the 
greater part of its trajectory a long-range ballistic missile travels above the 
sensible atmosphere at speeds of up to five miles per second. Between any 
single launch point and target there are an infinite number of trajectories 
involving different angles of launch and different launch velocities. A so- 
called minimum energy trajectory, which involves the maximum range for 
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a given total thrust, involves a departure angle and an arrival angle of ap- 
proximately 45 degrees. The essential components of a missile system are: 


(a) The warhead including fuzing arrangements. Although it is pos- 
sible to employ an HE warhead in a ballistic missile, this would 
be an extremely expensive way of delivering a comparatively small 
weight of high explosive. 


(b) The re-entry vehicle. The purpose of this re-entry vehicle is to 
enable the warhead to survive the extreme heating which occurs 
upon re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere. In practice, the war- 
head, fuzing system and re-entry vehicle are designed as a single 
weapons package. 

(c) The guidance system. The purpose of the guidance system is to 
steer the missile, during the propulsion phase of the flight, onto a 
trajectory which, following the cessation of propulsion, will cause 
it to impact upon the target. 

(d) The propulsion system. This consists of one or more rocket motors 
which impart to the warhead sufficient velocity to enable it to reach 
the target. In the case of very long-range missiles there are nearly 
always several rocket motors arranged in stages. This means that 
motors are ignited successively, the earlier stages being discarded 
after exhaustion in order to reduce the mass which must be ac- 
celerated to very high velocity. 


20. The first generation of ballistic missiles, such as the earlier models 
of the U.S. ATLAS, employed low temperature liquid fuels and radio guidance. 
The use of these fuels involves very severe problems in handling such materials 
as liquid oxygen. Radio guidance demanded an elaborate and quite expensive 
system of ground facilities. Second generation missiles, such as the U.S. 
MINUTEMAN and POLARIS, employ solid fuels and all-inertial guidance. 
In effect, once the necessary target has been programmed into the on-board 
guidance system, the missile is on its own from the moment of launch. Solid 
fuels and all-inertial guidance have made possible a tremendous simplification, 
especially in ground handling facilities, and also very great savings in capital 
and operating costs. It has become possible, in the case of MINUTEMAN, to 
place the missiles underground in silos which afford a high level of protection 
against nuclear effects, and, in the case of POLARIS, to mount the missile in 
submarines. 


21. Further improvements in the reliability, accuracy and efficiency of 
‘missile systems are possible. A relevant point is that reductions in the weight- 
to-yield ratios of nuclear warheads tends to increase the military efficiency of 
missile systems since it becomes possible to exploit the saving in warhead 
weight in a variety of ways. It is, however, doubtful if there is likely to be 
‘within the near future an order-of-magnitude improvement in missile systems 
comparable to the improvement of MINUTEMAN over ATLAS. 


Intelligence Gathering and Targeting 

22. The standard of surveying and mapping over the whole world is 
‘such that the distance between a launch point and a city target can be obtained 
‘to within a mile or so from available maps. There is therefore no particular 
problem in acquiring intelligence for attack on cities. Military targets are 
another matter; their locations are often in doubt and, if they are hardened, a 
higher order of accuracy in location may be required. As a general rule, loca- 
tions of U.S. military installations are normally made public, but those of the 
“USSR are not; this puts the West at a considerable disadvantage and creates a 
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greater need for reconnaissance systems. The next few years may see sufficient 


improvement in sensors, data processing, and data transmission so that nearly 


all small fixed military installations can be located and identified from | 


satellites. Mobile systems would, of course, be much less vulnerable to detection 
and localization by satellites. There is also the possibility of concealment, 
camouflage and deception. 


Defence Systems: Anti-Bomber 


23. In the mid-fifties the manned bomber was the only vehicle capable 
of delivering nuclear warheads at intercontinental distances. In North America 
substantial defences were planned against it, consisting of early warning lines 
located at several hours flying time from the expected targets, an extensive 
radar network to locate and track the bombers, area defences consisting of 
manned interceptors and long-range guided missiles, and point defences around 
important targets consisting of shorter range guided missiles. This was an 
expensive system to set up and maintain, both in terms of cost and use of 
manpower, but there is little doubt that it was capable of providing a sub- 
stantial level of defence against manned bomber attack. . 


24. The introduction of the intercontinental missile has changed the situa- 
tion by providing an alternative means of attack against, which there is, for 


the present, no defence. At the same time strategic missile forces placed in 


underground silos are less vulnerable to attack and this fact has tended to reduce 
the need for defence. As a result there have been some reductions:in North 


_ American air defence programs. However, the intrinsic advantages of the 


manned bomber remain sufficiently great that both the U.S. and the USSR 
are continuing to maintain fleets of bombers as well as air defences. 


25. In the event that a new generation of strategic bombers is introduced 
into service by the USSR, many possibilities exist for improved radars, data- 
processing systems, communications, interceptors, air-to-air armament and 
ground based missile systems. Such systems would be essentially improvements 
upon existing systems. 


Defence Systems: Ballistic Missiles 


26. The United States has developed and deployed three large radars, 
known as the Ballistic Missile Early Warning Systems (BMEWS), which are 
capable of providing warning of Soviet ICBMs launched from Soviet territory 
over north polar trajectories together with a prediction as to where they will 
fall. A system could be produced capable of providing warning for ballistic 
missiles launched from submarines or following south polar trajectories from 


launch sites in the USSR. Up to the present it has not been considered — 


necessary to deploy such systems. 


27. In spite of substantial efforts expended over the past few years by 
the U.S., no operational defence against ballistic missiles has as yet been 
deployed. This is primarily a matter of cost. The American Nike Zeus system 
can detect, track, and intercept an isolated object moving at ballistic missile 
speeds. The problem to which up to the present no sufficiently economical 
solution has been found is that of saturation, that is, a situation in which the 
attacker presents a very large number of possible targets under a short period 
of time. The attacker may be able to produce saturation by the use of decoys 
which simulate the characteristics of the missile warhead. Saturation may 
also be produced by the use of multiple warheads or, more expensively by 
simultaneous missile attacks. Having regard to this problem, the cost of pro- 
ducing an effective defence against long-range missiles has up to the present 
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{appeared to be excessively high, but it is possible that improvements in 
4 Sensors, data processing and missile guidance may render an AICBM defence 
a economically feasible. The U.S. is pursuing investigations with considerable 
urgency and the USSR has set up some form of AICBM defence. 


28. Up to present all practical schemes for defence against ballistic missiles 

_ have involved radar in order to detect and track the incoming warhead and a 

guided missile in order to intercept and destroy it. Many schemes have been 

. considered for other forms of defence, but it is not clear that any will prove 
to be worthwhile. 


Command and Control 


29. Any use of strategic nuclear striking forces, whether limited or other- 
wise, carries the risk of destruction of the nation. It follows that strategic 
nuclear forces must be subjected to effective control by the proper political 
authorities. To ensure that control requirements can be maintained, the com- 
mand and control system must be reliable, not subject to breakdown, and 
virtually immune to errors or mistakes. During the past several years the 
U.S. has invested many hundred of millions in command and control systems. 


Future Developments. 

30. Although many developments are possible in the field of strategic 
weapons systems, there is in prospect no single development which seems 
likely to change the general strategic situation in the same degree as the 
introduction of nuclear weapons or the long-range ballistic missile. Warheads 
of greater yield, more accurate missiles, and new delivery systems, for example, 
the use of satellites as bombing platforms, are possible, but none appears 
likely to produce, in itself, a gross disturbance in the strategic balance. The 
effects of a development of an effective defence represents a more complex 
question. As noted above, this is primarily a matter of cost rather than of 
technical performance. The development of a truly ‘effective’ defence could 
alter the strategic balance very substantially. However, effectiveness is a 
relative matter. It seems, however, somewhat improbable that any defence 
system which is deployed in the next several years will affect the balance 
between the two super-powers in any drastic way. The effect upon the position 
of other nuclear powers might be important. 


31. The single development in military technology which could have 
the most far-reaching consequences is almost certainly one which would 
bring nuclear weapons within reach of many countries. This would be, almost 
by definition, some development which would reduce the investment and 
overheads associated with the production of nuclear weapons. Such a develop- 
ment is not impossible although it does not appear, for the present, to be an 
immediate prospect. Even if such a development were to occur, aspiring nuclear 
powers would be faced with the problem of acquiring delivery vehicles, and 
experience has shown that those are even more expensive and technically 
demanding than are nuclear warheads. . 


II—LAND FORCES 


29 The existence of a state of partial impasse at the level of strategic 
nuclear deterrent forces imposes considerable restraint on the activities of 
the great powers. This has tended to transfer the level of military confronta- 
tion from strategic deterrent forces to more conventional kinds of military 
operations. 
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33. The variety of situations in which conventional forces may become 
involved is very large and this is especially true of land forces. Such situations 
range from general war to peace-keeping activities and other forms of military 
action below the level of overt hostilities. In most situations considerable 
importance is attached to quick reaction—that is, the ability to respond 
- promptly with forces in being. In this way situations which might otherwise 
become unmanageable can be kept under control. Fast reaction demands either 
deployed forces in the immediate vicinity of the trouble area or rapid means 
of transportation. Strategic mobility has therefore tended to become an in- 
creasingly important consideration. 


34. The basic formation of modern armies is the division. The division 
contains a balanced outfit of weapons which render it capable of independent 
operations. However, a division is usually reinforced from corps and army 
resources with respect to artillery and specialized troops. A few very large 
and relatively immobile systems such as large ballistic missiles are employed at 
only corps and higher levels. In the Canadian Army at the present time the 
basic formation of all arms is the brigade group. The same is true of the 
British Army and of certain other comparatively small armies. 


35. Divisions are characterized as infantry, mechanized or: armoured. 
Infantry divisions tend to contain a relatively small number of tanks and are 
often not fully motorized. Mechanized divisions tend to contain a higher 
proportion of tanks, artillery is usually self-propelled and the infantry is 
mounted on wheeled or tracked vehicles. Armoured divisions are “heavy” in 
tanks; the infantry is usually mounted on tracked carriers and artillery is 
almost always self-propelled. 


36. Some divisions are characterized as air-borne or air-transportable. 
An air-borne division is, in essence, an infantry division which possesses 
equipment suitable for air delivery. When employed in an airborne role, such 
a division has comparatively few vehicles and no medium tanks. It is substan- 
tially weaker than a normal infantry division in heavy support weapons. 
Consequently it has only a limited sustained fighting capability against more 
normally equipped forces. An air-transportable division is a normal infantry 
division stripped of certain heavy equipment and a portion of its adminis- 
trative transport in order to facilitate movement by large transport aircraft 
The most important deletion is medium tanks which cannot be carried by 
existing transport aircraft. 


37. Divisions vary somewhat in size and composition. Western divisions 
tend to contain around 15,000 men. Soviet divisions are somewhat smaller. 
However, divisions of all modern armies contain much the same general 
weapon types, and are surprisingly similar in basic organization. The major 
weapons groups are: 


Small arms — rifles, pistols, machine guns 

Tanks — light, medium and heavy 

Anti-tank weapons —_ grenades, recoilless weapons, 
anti-tank guided missiles 

H.E. support weapons— artillery, mortars, recoilless 
rifles, rockets 

A.A. weapons — guns, missile systems 


Miscellaneous weapons— flame throwers, grenades 
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ms i i 38. A recent addition to these weapons groups is that of divisional nuclear 
- support weapons. In the U.S. forces these include nuclear shells for the 8-inch 


howitzer, and the 762 mm nuclear rocket (or surface-to-surface missile). A 
small ballistic missile suitable for this role is under development. Smaller and 


_ lighter nuclear weapon launchers such as the “Davy Crockett” weapon exist but 


are not on general issue even to U.S. forces. 


Small Arms 


39. There have been three main trends in the development of small arms. 
The first is towards standardization of ammunition, not only between weapons 
but between countries. This eases supply problems both within a nation’s own 
forces and between the forces of different nations operating as part of an allied 
group. It also tends to make future changes more difficult. Another trend is 
towards increased rate of fire. Nearly all modern armies are now equipped with 
some form of fully automatic or semi-automatic rifle. The third trend is 
towards reduced calibre. This has resulted in some reduction in nominal range 
but has made possible reductions in the weight of weapons and ammunition. 
There are under investigation several novel weapons which may, during the 
next decade, provide the individual soldier or the rifle section with a much 
improved capability for ‘‘area” fire at close range. 


Tanks 


40. Since the Second World War there has been a substantial improvement 
-in the capability of anti-tank weapons. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that 
the medium tank remains, in most theatres of war and in most operational 
circumstances, a crucially important weapons system. Owing to its combination 
of battlefield mobility, firepower, and protection, the tank is well suited to a 
wide range of warfare. Even in theatres of war which are not intrinsically 
suited to the employment of armoured formations, tanks are likely to be 
employed in significant numbers. 


41. The general trend in tank design since the Second World War has 
been towards increased weight of armour and increased power and calibre of 
armament. The British CENTURION which is employed by the Canadian Army 
is generally typical of this trend. The main battle tank of most modern armies 
tends to weigh between 40-50 tons. This compares with 25-35 tons at the end of 
the Second World War. The increasing weight of medium armour carries with 
it severe problems in the crossing of obstacles. This is offset in part—but only 
in part—by improvements in military bridging equipments and methods. 


42. There are, however, certain contrary tendencies. The very heavy tank, 
such as the British CONQUEROR, is tending to disappear. Light tanks of an 
essentially conventional design, i.e. with full rotating turrets and gun arma- 


-ment, have been produced by a number of countries including the United 


States. These vehicles have not, however, been markedly successful. The reduc- 
tions in armament and armour involve a reduction in ‘fighting’ capability which 
is not off-set by the consequent gain in mobility. It seems to be generally 
accepted that light tanks of this type are generally unsuitable except in theatres 
of operations where they are not likely to encounter enemy medium armour. 


43. There are indications that the trend towards greater weight in medium 
armour is in the process of being reversed. The next generation of main battle 
tanks seems likely to weigh between 35-40 tons. These reductions in weight 
have been made possible by improved designs, improvements in metallurgy, 
more compact components and improvements in fire control equipment. 
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44. There are a number of tank-like vehicles in the weight range 10-25 
tons. Such vehicles have been produced by France, Sweden and the United 
States. These vehicles tend to involve unconventional design (the absence of 
a rotating turret) and, in some cases unconventional armament. One example 
is the American ONTOS which mounts a number of recoilless rifles. It has been 
claimed for most of these vehicles that they are a full substitute for the main 
battle tank. The weight of professional judgment, based on trials, exercises 
and analytical studies, is that whatever may be the case in the future, vehicles 
of this nature available today lack the versatility and all-round performance 
of the medium tank of essentially conventional design. In general, such 
vehicles must be regarded as special-purpose for use in reconnaissance, airborne 
operations or amphibious operations, or in theatres in which enemy medium 
tanks are not likely to be encountered in significant, numbers. 


45. Looking towards the more distant future, a number of -unconventional 
vehicles are under investigation which may eventually displace the medium 
tank as the heavy cavalry of modern armies. These include such radical 
alternatives as the large scale use of light aircraft or ground effect vehicles. 
Consequently the future of the medium tank continues to involve very lively 
controversy—which has been true of the mounted arm of modern armies 
since the beginning of the present century. 


Anti-Tank Weapons 


46. For the most part, the development of so-called conventional weapons 
since the Second World War has been evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 
Anti-tank armament is a conspicuous exception. During the Second World War 
the principal specialized anti-tank weapon was the towed high velocity gun. . 
At the present time specialized anti-tank armament consists mainly of rockets, 
recoilless weapons and anti-tank guided missiles. The high velocity gun, usually 
on a light, self-propelled mounting, is still found in some modern armies, but 
the towed high velocity anti-tank weapon is tending to disappear. 


47. Most modern anti-tank weapons employ the principle of the shaped 
charge which, by focussing the force of an explosion into a high velocity jet, 
can achieve very great penetration of armour using only a small weight of 
high explosive. The penetration achieved by a shaped charge weapon does not 
depend on impact velocity, consequently it has been possible to develop small 
anti-tank weapons which are highly effective at short range. An example 
of such a weapon is the Canadian 3.2 inch rocket launcher (HELLER) used 
as the platoon anti-tank weapon. Both launcher and ammunition can easily 
be man carried and the weapon is effective at ranges up to a few hundred 
yards or more. At battalion level, the high velocity gun has been replaced 
by the recoiless rifle which is very much lighter and handier. 


48. A novel type of anti-tank weapon which has been developed since the 
Second World War is the wire-guided anti-tank missile. The weapon is 
guided (in effect, flown) to the target by the operator using an optical aim- 
ing device. This weapon can be mounted on wheeled or tracked vehicles and 
even on light aircraft. Radio-controlled anti-tank missiles have been de- 
veloped but tend to be more complex, more expensive, and less operationally 
satisfactory than the wire-guided types 


49. There is no doubt that these new weapons represent a material im- 
provement in anti-tank defence and especially under conditions of open war- 
fare where mobility and ease of handling are important. However, it is quite 
wrong to believe that they have made the tank obsolete or that they are 
likely to do so. 
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High Explosive Support Weapons 


50. In the past, field and medium artillery have been the principal means 
of providing H.E. support. Effective concentrations of artillery fire have been 
a key factor in attack and scarcely less important in defence. Nuclear weapons, 
if employed, are a partial substitute for conventional artillery concentrations 
but are not likely to be available in such numbers as to represent a complete 
substitute. If tactical nuclear weapons are available to the enemy, it would 
be necessary in future to avoid large gun concentrations such as were used 
in the Second World War since these would represent extremely lucrative 
targets for tactical nuclear weapons and ones which could very easily be 
located. 


51. Since the Second World War, there have been improvements in the 
accuracy, effectiveness and range of artillery. There is a trend towards a 


greater employment of self-propelled artillery which, during the Second 


World War, was confined mainly to armoured divisions. The self-propelled 
gun has the advantages of greater mobility and better protection to the gun 
crews under conditions of open warfare. There is also a tendency towards 
larger calibres. In this respect a key consideration is greater range thus per- 
mitting flexible concentrations of fire from dispersed batteries. 


52. At the lower end of the scale there have been considerable improve- 
ments in the range and accuracy of mortars. For fire at short range, mortars 
have the advantage of high lethality in relation to the total number of men 
required to man them. It is possible that in the future the combination of 
medium guns and mortars will tend to replace the standard field gun of the 
First and Second World Wars. 


Anti-Aircraft Weapons 


53. Since the Second World War there have been marked improvements 
in anti-aircraft weapons. An important factor has been radar. No less impor- 
tant is the development of surface-to-air guided missiles which have tended to 
replace medium and heavy anti-aircraft guns. The first anti-aircraft missiles 
were large and cumbersome and were unsuitable for deployment with the 
field army. Smaller solid fuelled missiles have made possible mobile systems 
suitable for use in the battle area. An example of a modern field AA system is 
the HAWK. HAWK involves a single stage solid propellant missile, it pos~ 
sesses semi-active radar homing and is fired from a mobile launcher. The 
system employs continuous wave doppler radar which permits coverage 
virtually down to ground level. Because the system is mobile it can be de- 
ployed close to front line troops and can protect them against all but very 
low flying aircraft. Protection of forward troops against very low flying 
aircraft can be provided in some degree by the REDEYE missile, which is a 
small portable weapon equipped with infrared homing, shoulder fired from a 
disposable container. A more advanced mobile AA missile system still in 
process of development is the MAULER. 


54. Existing weapons are sufficiently effective to have forced tactical 
air forces into flying at very low altitude in order to penetrate such defences. 
Should present development objectives for future systems be achieved there 
will be a very real doubt as to the ability of tactical aircraft to operate in 
the vicinity of such defences. A partial answer may be found, however, in a 
combination of countermeasures and countertactics. 


Miscellaneous Equipment 


55. Since the Second World War many items of equipment have been 
introduced which would not usually be regarded as weapons but which have 
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had an important effect upon the Gruuieation. capabilities and tactics of lan 
forces. One example is the armoured personnel carrier. There is a trend in 
nearly all modern armies towards the complete mechanization of the in- ~ 
fantry for operations in theatres where such equipment can be employed to > 
advantage. Another example is the introduction of the helicopter and a wider — 
use of light aircraft within army formations. Other examples include the de- 
velopment of improved communications equipment, navigational aids and data 
processing equipment—all of which reflect contemporary developments in ~ 
electronics. 


56. A development which calls for specific comment is the introduction 
of devices for what is known as battlefield surveillance. These include a large 
- number of devices employing radar, infrared, television and photography which 
have as their object the more rapid acquisition and processing of tactical 4 
intelligence. In total these devices have extended the range and speed of 
intelligence acquisition especially at night and under conditions of impaired 
visibility. They offer some promise of overcoming the enormous discrepancy 
between the firepower of modern armies and the ability to employ this fire- 
power with maximum effectiveness. 


III—THEATRE AIR OPERATIONS 


57. Traditionally the functions of air forces in a theatre of war have been 
the following: 

(i) Maintenance of air superiority. This includes the ability to attack 
and destroy enemy aircraft in the air and on the ground, or to ’ 
render them ineffective by destroying their support and control — 
facilities. It is commonly held that the attainment of a substantial — 
measure of air superiority is a necessary prerequisite for the satis- 
factory performance of other air roles; 

(ii) Interdiction. This involves attacks on enemy communications, sup- 
port units and supply facilities to distances extending far behind 
his forward troops. The object of interdiction is to isolate the tactical — 
battlefield, to deprive the enemy of supplies and reinforcements, — 
and to destroy his mobility; 


(iii) Close air support of ground forces. This involves direct attack 
upon the enemy’s forward troops in order to cause casualties and 
to reduce their fighting efficiency; ee 

(iv) Reconnaissance. This involves the provision of information regard- — 
ing enemy strength, movements and positions; 4 

(v) Miscellaneous support activities. These include local supply, casualty I 
evacuation, communication flying, provision of observation plat- ’ 
forms, and other miscellaneous transport activities. ; 


58. Contemporary developments have called for not only a re-evaluation — 
of the means of achieving these objectives but, to some extent, a reconsidera- 
tion of the feasibility and appropriateness of the objectives themselves. The — 
main factors forcing this re-evaluation are the following: 


(1) The threat of the use of nuclear weapons, especially against air- 
fields, which are very obvious targets; 

(ii) The high effectiveness of surface to air missiles against aircraft 
flying at high and medium levels; a 

(iii) An increasing need for rapid and flexible fire support especially _ 

: under conditions of mobile warfare. 


ot ae 
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Air Superiority 


59. Until quite recently, air superiority was believed to call mainly for 


, high performance interceptor aircraft, particularly all weather aircraft capable 


of operating by day and night. Modern aircraft of this type tend to be com- 
paratively large, technically complex and expensive. Such aircraft require rapid 
climb and an intricate air-to-air weapons system. They demand elaborate 


' technical support and a sophisticated ground environment. Where there is an 


immediate confrontation between opposing forces, as in Central Europe, there 
is some doubt whether even very high performance interceptors could provide 
any effective defence of the forward battle area and especially so if enemy 
attacks were carried out at low altitude. There is therefore a trend towards 
reliance on surface-to-air missiles, which have considerably shorter reaction 
time for protection of targets in the forward area. However interceptors still 
have a role in the defence of rear areas where speed of response is less critical 


and the intrinsic fiexibility of the interceptor can be more effectively exploited. 


60. Another factor is that large airfields are easily located and are very 
vulnerable both to nuclear and conventional attack. Protection for a limited 
number of aircraft can be provided by the use of blastproof shelters and by 
placing a portion of the force on airborne alert. These measures are, however, 
relatively expensive and have operational disadvantages. This problem has led 


-to the present interest in short and vertical take-off and landing aircraft (STOL 


and VTOL, or jointly V/STOL). The STOL aircraft can operate from a make- 
shift runway a few hundred feet in length, VTOL aircraft can operate from a 
small clearing. Aircraft of both types can be dispersed singly at improvised strips 
or launch areas well away from main airfields and other possible targets, thus 
allowing a high probability of survival. 


61. It may be that in future war, air superiority, in the sense of the ability 
of one side to operate aircraft at any level over the land battle area virtually 
unhindered will be unattainable. Nevertheless, the advantages of even a 
limited measure of air superiority are considerable so that both sides will prob- 
ably strive to achieve it. Air superiority in the sense of being able to carry 
out the necessary functions of theatre air and to prevent or hinder the enemy 
from comparable activities, may require, on the one hand, aircraft ‘capable of 
operating at low or very low altitudes, and, on the other, aircraft capable of 
operating from improvised landing strips or, as in the vase of VTOL, without 
prepared landing fields. It must be said, however, that it is not yet clear that 
she advantages of VTOL over STOL will warrant the increased costs and 
technical complexity. 


Interdiction 


{ 


62. Interdiction may involve attack on predetermined enemy targets deep 
in enemy territory, such as airfields, missile sites, communication centres, and 
supply centres, or attack on targets of opportunity. To survive on a deep 
penetration mission against modern air defences it is almost essential for the 
aircraft to fly at low level. This is difficult, particularly at supersonic speeds. 
The aircraft must be specially stressed to withstand the buffeting that occurs 
in low altitude flight. This type of flying also requires special navigation 
equipment and auto-pilot gear to permit operations close to the surface of 
the earth. Difficulties of target recognition and the aero-dynamics of externally- 
mounted bombs necessitate subsonic flying during such an attack. 

63. There appears to be some tendency for aircraft designed for inter- 
diction. to fall into a number of categories: 

(a) For very deep penetration against highly effective defences there 
is probably no substitute for very high performance aircraft. It is, 
22439—12 
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however, open to doubt that such operations would be. profitable 
unless nuclear weapons were employed. — roe 


(ob) For more shallow penetration less eenioies and expensive aircraft — 
can be employed. i 


(c) For missions which do not involve penetration of highly developed — 
air defences still less complex aircraft can be employed. A special — 
purpose aircraft of this type is the American counter-insurgency — 
aircraft which is designed to carry out a wide variety of missions 
in theatres in which there is no high-performance ground-based ~ 
anti-aircraft defence. 


Close Support Aircraft 


64. The function of close support aircraft is to bring fire power to bear — 
on opposing troops for destruction or neutralization. In this role aircraft can 
be either a supplement or an alternative to heavy ground support weapons. — 
Close air support is particularly valuable in difficult country where move- 
ment of ground support weapons is restricted. Close air support targets are 
likely to be within a few thousand yards of our own forces. Consequently air- 
craft attacking such targets will not in general be required to penetrate deeply 
into the enemy’s zone of operations. 


65. By operating at very low altitude such aircraft can hope to avoid the 
enemy’s main air defences. Therefore, an aircraft designed for close support 
can be relatively light and manoeuvreable with a proportionately heavy weapon 
load. High speed is not a prime consideration, but ability to use improvised 
air-strips is most desirable. 


Reconnaissance 


66. Air reconnaissance in the face of modern air defences presents a 
kind of dilemma. Low flying aircraft are restricted in their field of view 
so it is necessary to carry out at least some reconnaissance activities at high 
altitude. However an aircraft at high altitude will be easily picked up by 
radar thus rendering the aircraft vulnerable to destruction by modern air 
defences. Extreme height is for the present a possible solution although this 
requires very sophisticated photographic equipment in the aircraft. The Ameri- 
can U2 is an example of an aircraft designed according to this concept. Tactical 
reconnaissance is carried out by strike aircraft as an alternative mission. For 
short range reconnaissance it may be possible to use small drones which have 
the advantages that they are relatively cheap and do not risk the loss of a 
pilot. 


Miscellaneous Support 


67. Military operations carried out on a nuclear battlefield or under a 
severe nuclear threat are likely to be featured by wide dispersal, high mobility 
and considerable interpenetration of forces. Tactical air supply has very great 
attractions owing to its speed, flexibility and the freedom from dependence 
upon uninterrupted road communications. Increasing use is being made of 
helicopters in this role. In the future, STOL or VTOL transports may tend 
to replace the cargo helicopter. 


Air-to-Surface Weapons 


68. The conventional weapons for close support and interdiction include 
machine guns, H.E. bombs, napalm (jellied gasoline) bombs, short range air- 
to-surface missiles with warheads up to 1,000 lbs. which can be guided to the 
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Hi target from several miles away and free flight rockets. Generally speaking, 
_ these weapons are improvements on types used in the Second World War. 


Future Trends e es 
_ 69. It seems probable that a considerable variety of aircraft will be required — 
for theatre operations ranging from very high performance interceptor, strike, 
and reconnaissance aircraft to relatively low performance close support and. 
transport aircraft, capable of operating from improvised airstrips. This seems 
to be an important point. Modern war is likely to call for a considerable variety 
of aircraft types reflecting to some extent the variety of circumstances under 
which modern military forces may be required to operate. A 


IV—NAVAL AND MARITIME FORCES uae a 


70. Naval operations and forces can be divided into the following cate- Mg 
gories: Ae o 
(a) Attack carrier task forces. Attack carriers are the capital ships of _ a 
modern surface navies. The attack carrier is in essence a floating — i 
airfield; a I 
(b) Missile-launching ships and submarines. These are an important fe 
component of strategic deterrent forces: aaa 
(c) Amphibious forces. These provide the floating base for an over-the- = 
beach or helicopter-transported landing operation; EM Ti 
(d) Attack submarines. The object of attack submarine operations is to can 
destroy enemy naval or merchant vessels and to deny the use of the — 
seas to the opponent; ‘ 
(e) Anti-submarine operations. The object of ASW operations is to 
destroy or to neutralize the threat presented by enemy attack sub- 
marines, and the forces include aircraft (both fixed wing and ~— 
helicopters, carrier or land based), surface ships, and submarines; 


(f) Operations against surface shipping by surface or air forces; 
(g) Mining operations and mine countermeasures, including activities ‘ 
by divers. | ie ae 

71. A comprehensive review of modern naval weapons would require — per 


that all of the above should receive consideration. It is, however, almost im- 
possible to do this in a short paper since all involve considerable technical 
complexity. For the purposes of the present paper it is proposed to limit Seti 
consideration to ASW since this is the area which is of principal concern 
to Canada. ae a 


72. In order to destroy an enemy submarine certain functions must be __ : 
carried out: | a 
(a) Detection; coo i o 

(b) Identification; : o 

(c) Localization (i.e. establishment of position within the effective radius a 

of the ASW weapon); vies Ee 

(d) Warhead delivery; | ie 


u 


(e) Destruction. 


ac 


ey 
La 

al 
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Generally speaking, the most difficult part of the problem relates to detection, | 


identification and localization. 
22439—123 
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Anti-Submarine Warfare 


73. Anti-submarine warfare systems continue to depend almost entirely on a 


sound for the detection and location of submerged submarines. Other means Of § 


long range detection have been investigated, but, up to the present, no true 
alternative to sonar has been found. Certain short-ranged methods such as 
magnetic anomaly detection (MAD) have proved to be useful aids to accurate 
location but are essentially supplements to sonar rather than alternatives. 
Sonar systems are of two types: passive sonar which relies upon receiving 
sound energy emitted by the target, and active sonar which employs its own 
sound source and detects the target by means of the echo returned from it. 
Vessels of a particular type emit characteristic sound patterns or signatures. 


Consequently, passive sonar has the important advantage of facilitating iden- — 


tification of the target. Active sonar has the advantage of being able to detect 
silent targets and can determine their position more accurately. The perform- 
ance of sonar is extremely variable, largely owing to the variability of the sea 
as a medium for the propagation of sound. The path of sound waves is affected 
by temperature, salinity, depth, bottom reflectivity, depth of receiver and depth 
of target. As a result the effective range of a sonar set many vary from zero 


to over 100 miles against similar targets on different occasions. The development. 


(largely in Canada) of the variable depth sonar, which can be towed at the 
optimum depth has given rise to a considerable improvement. Nevertheless, the 
variable range and uncertain reliability of sonar remains one of the most 
fundamental problems cf ASW. 


74, The introduction of nuclear powered submarines has created additional 
problems for ASW forces. The nuclear submarine can travel faster, and also 


remain submerged at great depth almost indefinitely. The nuclear-powered 


submarine can travel submerged at speeds in excess of those of many existing 
surface escorts. The nuclear-powered submarine is also superior from the point 


of view of underwater manoeuvre. Nevertheless, the nuclear-powered sub- | 


marine represents, and will continue to represent, an extremely formidable 
problem from the point of view of ASW defence. One should note, however, 


that the great majority of the present fleet of Soviet submarines are conven- 


tionally powered. This is likely to remain the case for some years to come. 


75 Anti-submarine defence involves several types of operations. For sur- 
veillance and attack operations extending over large areas, the long range 


maritime aircraft is an important weapons system. Such aircraft can follow up — 


distant contacts more rapidly than surface craft, they can investigate widely 
separated contacts on the same flight, they can search for contacts which have 
been temporarily lost or for suspected contacts in areas where no other means 
of surveillance exist. This is done by dropping and monitoring patterns of 
sonobuoys. Having found or renewed a contact the aircraft can locate the sub- 
marine by MAD or other means, and attack it by torpedo or depth charge. 
Important developments in these airborne sub-systems have occurred and 
others are in prospect. 


76. In the role of convoy protection the principal weapons system is the 
escort vessel. Shore-based aircraft have an important role in convoy defence 
but are subject to certain limitations. The destroyer escort is a ship of the 
destroyer type which has been specially adapted to the ASW role. With the 
advent of the nuclear submarine an improvement in the detection system 
and weapons has become necessary. An important requirement is to increase 
the range possible with existing torpedoes. One solution to this problem is the 
anti-submarine rocket (ASROC) developed in the USA. Another solution 


developed by Canada is to install a helicopter platform on the destroyer escort. | 
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. The helicopter can carry a dunking sonar and a torpedo, thus providing an 
extension of both detection capability and weapon range. 


77. The hydrofoil may ultimately provide a partial alternative to the 
helicopter; it has the ability to execute a high speed dash at speeds substantially 
in excess of that of a destroyer escort although not as fast as a helicopter. 
However, unlike the helicopter, the hydrofoil can remain on station for 
relatively long periods. Hydrofoils may involve considerable operating and 
maintenance problems. The severity of these problems will be clear only after 
some considerable experience has been gained in open-ocean operations. 


78. An important weapon system for convoy escort is the ASW carrier. 
This is most particularly true in the case of operations carried out beyond the 
economical range of shore-based aircraft. The aircraft carrier can operate 
fixed wing aircraft which have a range and endurance much superior to 
helicopters. It can also, of course, operate a substantial number of aircraft. 


V—BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


79, Although it is customary to link biological and chemical weapons 
for the purposes of discussion, these have from a technical military point of 
view little in common. There are, however, special inhibitions of a legal and 
moral nature attaching to the use of both types of weapons and it is the 
declared policy of all major governments to refrain from the use of such 
' weapons other than in direct retaliation. 


80. Chemical weapons cover a wide spectrum ranging from tear gas and 
other incapacitating agents to the modern nerve gases which are extremely 
lethal. The latter, if used against troops not equipped and trained in CW 
defence, would undoubtedly be devastating. Casualties would be high and the 
effect upon morale might be disastrous. 


81. However, against troops well equipped for defence and well trained 
in the use of this equipment, it is unlikely that even the most lethal chemical 
agents would result in significantly more casualities for a given weight of 
munitions than would be caused by the same weight of high explosive muni- 
tions. Under certain conditions it is probable that CW would be significantly 
less effective than the same weight of HE. It should be said, however, that 
the appropriate defensive precautions would involve a considerable burden 
upon the troops, and this might be in itself a sufficient reason to employ CW. 


82. Biological weapons are an entirely different matter. BW is, potentially, 
a weapon of mass destruction even more destructive than thermonuclear 
weapons on a per-pound or a per-dollar basis. However, for the present, 
biological weapons can scarcely be said to exist at all as an effective weapons 
system since there are unsolved problems relating to the efficient propagation 
of BW agents. Even if these problems were solved, biological weapons would, 
in comparison with nuclear weapons, suffer from two very important dis- 
advantages; they are almost untestable and, quite possibly, almost uncontrol- 
lable. It is therefore possible that biological weapons will remain in the future, 
as they have been throughout the present century, a potential weapon of 
enormous destructive power but essentially unemployable for any rational 
political or military purpose. There is, of course, no assurance that this will 
be so, but it is worth noting that biological weapons have constituted a poten- 


tial threat for almost a hundred years. 
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83. The present paper represents a far from adequate survey of modern 
weapons and armaments. However, a comprehensive treatment would require 
a Substantial treatise if not a small library. Perhaps the important point is that 
modern technology, which is continually being expanded by reason of the 
results of research and development, has enormously increased the spectrum 
of choice. At the same time, political and military circumstances have tended 
to produce an equivalent increase in the spectrum of possible military 
operations. 


84. These facts have in themselves led to important consequences. Tech- 
nical and engineering expertise have become of steadily increasing importance 
to modern military forces. Research and development is a constituent of 
national power no less important than population or productive potential. 
The role of the engineer and scientist in military planning has increased. As 
mastery of technology has become the key to military efficiency the size of 
national military headquarters and the proportion of effort devoted to technical 
establishments have increased. These developments have created major prob- 
lems and especially so in the case of relatively small nations. 
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SECTION I. 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NUCLEAR AND 
CONVENTIONAL ARMS 


Any discussion of the respective uses of nuclear and conventional weapons 
must start with the categorical statement that there just is no comparison 
between the two. Statements that have been made in the past to the effect 
that nuclear weapons are like any others, only more effective—in Canada, 
this was put with somewhat frightening bonhomie that nuclear arms are simply 
“the best weapons for our boys”—are totally misleading. 

Even the effect of comparatively small, so-called tactical or battlefield, 
nuclear weapons is quite different from that of conventional; the latter have 
controllable results and no after-effects, the former are not fully controllable 
and they do have after-effects. The reasons for this can, without going into 
technical detail, be stated as follows: 

As far as we know, the fission material in small nuclear weapons is still 
plutonium (Pu-239), of which there must be somewhat more than ten pounds 
to start an explosive chain reaction. This is called the “critical mass’. If all 
that plutonium underwent fission, there would be a blast of the equivalent 
power of something like 90 KT (90,000 t. of T.N.T.). In actual fact, what we 
may call the efficiency of a plutonium weapon is only about 20 per cent: only | 
‘about two pounds of the weapon material is split and the resulting explosion 
amounts to 18 KT, or so. ‘1) The unused, as it were, portion of the plutonium, 
vaporized or scattered by the explosion, adds to the noxious effects of radiation 
(plutonium is highly toxic); it causes long-lasting contamination (the half-life 
of plutonium is 24,000 years). 

A low-yield explosion in a battlefield nuclear weapon is achieved through 
a greatly accelerated, deliberately inefficient fission process. The lowest-yield 
warhead about which some facts and figures have been published, is that of 
the “Davy Crockett” atomic mortar. In it, a blast of approximately 0.1 KT 


- 1Data from, “Policy Considerations of a Nuclear Test Ban’, by D. G. Brennan and BAY BS & Bx 
Halperin, in, “Arms Control, Disarmament and National Security’ (George Brazillier, New 


York, 1961). 
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(100 t. of T.N.T.) is produced by the fission of only about one fifth of one 


ounce of plutonium.’ This is an efficiency of not much more than one tenth — 


of one per cent as against the theoretically possible yield from the same critical 
mass. Contamination from unused plutonium is thus relatively the greater, the 
lower the explosive power of the atomic weapon. In other words, tactical 
nuclear weapons are the “‘dirtiest’’. 

This is a widely known fact. Some experts, incidentally, believe that the 
dreaded “neutron bomb”, about which so much has been written, will actually 
consist of a mass of fissionable material detonated so inefficiently that it will 
produce only radio-toxic effects (which kill people) and practically no blast 
and heat (which destroy structures). 

In the case of battlefield atomic weapons, the noxious effects that stem 
from the artificially inefficient explosion of the fissionable material are 
heightened by the fact that these weapons, if they are to achieve the desired 


results, must be detonated on the ground or close above the ground. They will 


thus produce patches of scorched—the better expression would perhaps be, 
blighted—earth which would remain scorched for many years, perhaps for 
a generation. 

The foregoing (necessarily incomplete) discussion of the effects of tactical 
nuclear weapons may serve to dispel the notion that there exist comparatively 
benevolent nuclear weapons, the use of which would be quite in order. There 
are no such weapons. Tactical nuclear arms have been developed, not for 
humanitarian reasons, but in order: to make possible close-in fighting. The 
“Genie” air-to-air missile, for instance, has a low-yield warhead (reportedly 
of 1.5 KT) so that the interceptor which carries it may come comparatively 
close to its target without being blown up itself. The already mentioned “Davy 
Crockett”? fires a 0.1 KT mortar bomb so that the own infantry may exploit 
the nuclear blow at once and without having to make a great detour. 

In sum, to paraphrase what Gertrude Stein once said about a rose, a “nu- 
clear weapon is a nuclear weapon is a nuclear weapon”, be it big or small, 
strategic or tactical. The political consequences of this fact are obvious. One 
must always keep in mind that conventional war is one thing, and war that 
would, or even merely could, be fought with nuclear weapons quite another. 


SECTION II 


CANADIAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS. FOR NORTH AMERICAN DEFENCE 


Canada has nuclear weapons carriers, and access to the nuclear weapons 


belonging to them, for two purposes: the aerial defence of North America, and © 


the defence of the Central European sector of the NATO area. 

As far as North America is concerned, it can, I believe, be accepted with- 
out much explanation that this continent need be defended only against all-out 
nuclear attack. The probability that this might happen is fortunately very 
slight, because the nuclear deterrent to nuclear war works at present and is 
likely to work in the foreseeable future. The deterrent, in turn, lies in the 
“second-strike capability” of the U.S. retaliatory forces, that is, in their 
capability to counter-attack with annihilating effect even after they have 
been struck by an enemy surprise attack. 

Before the advent of ballistic missiles, the primary task of active air 
defence (defensive aircraft and missiles) was to protect the retaliatory forces 
and thereby validate the deterrent. This is no longer so. To take the retaliatory 


2Data from, “Kleine und Kleinste Nukleare Sprengkoerper’”, by H. Flueckinger, in “Allge- 
meine Schweizer Militaerzeitschrift”, May, 1962, and, “Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 1963-64”. 
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force by surprise and catch as much as possible of it on the ground, the enemy 
would have to lead with his missiles. His bombers could follow only after the 
difference of time between the moment when his ballistic missiles, and the 
moment when his bombers, could be detected by the various North American 
early-warning chains. This means that the bombers would come into range 
of our “Voodoo” interceptors and ‘‘Bomarc”’ surface-to-air missiles several 
hours after the first missile strike, that is, long after the portion of the retalia- 
tory force that had remained unscathed had left for the counter-attack. 


At present, then, active air defence, because it is ineffective against ballis- 
tic missiles, does not add to the deterrent by making it less vulnerable and does 
not protect it against actual attack. On the other hand, the enemy bombers 
that might come a few hours after the missile strike, would not be directed 
against the retaliatory force, anyway (the latter would not be there any more), 
but against population targets. Active air defence could in that case give some 
measure of protection to our cities by destroying a certain number of the 
attackers. By stretching the point a bit, it might even be said that active air 
defence even now deters to some extent, because it disabuses the potential 
enemy of the notion that after the initial missile strike his bombers could roam 
freely (the term generally used is, “have a free ride’) in our air space. 


Admittedly, in its present form, active North American air defence does 
not have too valid a raison d’étre. In this paper, however, we are concerned 
with what is rather than with what ought or ought not to be. We can accept, 
then, that under certain conditions, which are not given now and are not 
likely to occur in the future, but which nevertheless could obtain at some time, 
Active air defence could help to deter, and might combat after a fashion, an 
enemy bomber attack against North America. It could never deter or fight 
umless it had the use of nuclear weapons. 


The reasons for this are pretty obvious. In all-out nuclear war, every 
enemy bomber is a potential city-killer. Defensive means are limited, to say 
the least. It is essential, then, that every shot aimed at a bomber be a hit, and 
every hit a kill. Conventional anti-aircraft weapons are very far from being 
as efficient as that. In the last war, for instance, the Germans on an average 
destroyed one allied bomber for every 3,343 heavy A.A. shells expended.? That 


- ratio was improved after the introduction of proximity fuzes, but by no means 


radically. Armed with conventional weapons, the kill probability that could 
be achieved by the 56 Canadian “‘Bomarc” missiles would be zero, and by the 
50, odd, “Voodoos” not much better; we have no other A.A. weapons that 
could be used against high-flying jet bombers. 

With nuclear weapons, the kill probability is very much greater. The lethal 
radius of the “Genie” air-to-air missile, that would be carried in the “Voodoo”, 


is at least 1,000 feet,t while “Bomarc” reportedly would destroy anything 


within a cubic mile of air. Accuracy, which under operational conditions would 
be much affected by the enemy’s electronic counter-measures, is thus infinitely 
less important in nuclear than it is in conventional A.A. weapons. The de- 
struction of a target that came into the lethal range of a nuclear weapon would 
be instantaneous and complete. The “cooking” of the nuclear weapon carried 
in the target might be an additional benefit, but whether or not it would 
actually occur is open to question. ) 

In sum, then, the chances of active North American air defence contributing 
much to the protection of population centers are not very great, in any case. 
They would be nil without defensive nuclear weapons. 


8Data from, “The Bombing of Germany’, by Hans Rumpf (Frederick Muller, London, 
1961). 
4Data from, “Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 1963-64’. 
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SEcTION III. 


CANADIAN NUCLEAR WEAPONS FOR THE DEFENCE 
OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


! In Central Europe, the Canadian nuclear weapons carriers, CF-104 tactical 

bombers and “Honest John” surface-to-surface missiles, have a certain deter- 
rent effect but not operational usefulness. They add perhaps in some degree to 
the general deterrence of war in the area; they deter the Soviets from using 
their tactical nuclear weapons; and, in the unlikely case of a conventional war 
breaking out in Central Europe, they would force the enemy to fight in dis- 
persal for fear of being caught by a surprise nuclear blow, and thus to forsake 
whatever advantage he could derive from concentrating for an attack in supe- 
rior numbers. It may be added that, for the very same reasons, the Soviets also 
have some tactical nuclear weapons (in the main, short-range ballistic missiles 
on mobile launchers) with their forces in East Germany. On the other hand, it 
must be realized that all-out nuclear war would almost certainly ensue if one 
side fired off a nuclear weapon in the course of fighting in Central Europe. In 
fact, it is more than likely that any war in that part of the world be an all- 
out nuclear war. In it, CF-104’s would hardly have a place, and “Honest J ohns” 
certainly none. 

NATO has put a tremendous effort—a very much greater one than has the 
Soviet Union—into equipping its forces with tactical nuclear weapons. In 
choosing this course, it has acted on the assumption, plainly erroneous, that, 
if need be, a limited nuclear war could be fought. The theory was that in- 
feriority in conventional forces could be accepted, because the odds would be 
equalized by the judicious use, whenever and wherever necessary, of relatively 
low-yield nuclear arms. How this was to be done was worked out on paper 
and demonstrated in field exercises. It is rather surprising that nobody in the 
top NATO echelons seems to have been struck by the absurdity of that con- 
cept, not even after an exercise like ‘Winter Shield II.” (February 2 to 8, 1961), 
in the course of which 74 simulated nuclear weapons were fired in a manceuvre > 
area of approximately 1,650 square miles in Eastern Bavaria’, or, on an average, 
one nuclear weapon on every 22 square miles. Defending a territory in this 
fashion is like saving a TV set by throwing it out of the third-storey window of 
a burning building. 

Equally astonishing is that it took so long to realize that a limited nuclear 
war would be impossible, because the potential opponent never had the slightest 
intention to play the game. Soviet military and political spokesmen certainly 
have never made any bones about the fact that the Soviet Union absolutely — 
refuses to accept any limitations once a nuclear war has broken out.® It stands 
to reason, in any case, that the Soviet Union will not—and indeed can not— 
consent to such restrictions. As the weaker side in a nuclear conflict, weaker in 
the past, now, and in the foreseeable future, it could only be expected to strike 
with everything it had in the first minutes or hours of such a war. 


Nor were warnings heeded that came from thoughtful men in the Western 
camp, B. L. Liddel Hart? and Lord Tedder to name but two who should have 
carried most weight. ' 


5 Data from, “Winter Shield II.’, by H. Kissel, in ‘“Allgemeine Schweizer Militaerzeitschrift”’, 
May 1961 

6For a clear summation, see, “Soviet Military Strategy”, by Marshal V. D. Sokolovskij and 
ass. (Prentice-Hall, 1963). Compare also explanations given by Mr. Krushchov to Walter 
Lippmenn, in Schoi, April 1961 (variously reported) 

7E.g. in his book, ‘‘Deterrent or Defence’ (Praeger, 1960). 
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| The period of pureblindness, during which the majority of NATO members, 
including Canada, acquired weapons systems for limited nuclear war, seems to 
be over now. The Americans, in any case, who were the ones who came up with 
the concept of limited nuclear war in the first place, have now virtually 
abandoned it. The present position is that most of the nuclear-armed allied 
tactical air forces are being clubbed together under SACEUR to provide, together 
with the British V-bombers and three U.S. Polaris submarines, a kind of 
NATO strategic deterrent (which was decided at the NATO conference in 
Ottawa, in May, 1963); the nuclear weapons of the ground forces are being 
kept where they are pending the evolution of a new concept of how to use 
them and for what. In this scheme of things, the Canadian nuclear weapons 
carriers in NATO continue to fulfil their deterrent function, a function which, — 
as things stand now, is of comparatively little consequence. 


SECTION IV. 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Little need to be said, here, about the strategic nuclear weapons in the 
hands of the four nuclear powers. They serve solely the deterrence of nuclear 
war. As far as their possessors are concerned, they inhibit any warlike action— 
a nuclear power has to be careful not to be drawn into a conflict in which 
it could be confronted by another nuclear power—,but they do not otherwise 
deter conventional war. 

The nuclear deterrent works if it is credible and stable. The first condition 
requires no explanation. The more spectacular name usually given to the 
state of stable deterrence, as it exists today, is “balance of terror”. Stability 
does not depend on the deterrent forces of the antagonists being more or less 
equal (they are not now, and never were, with the United States holding the 
advantage), but rather on both sides having a ‘“‘second-strike capability” (See, 
pp 3/4). They have it if a sufficient portion of the retaliatory force can ride out 
a surprise attack. Such relative invulnerability is conferred by dispersal, 
mobility, hardening of bases, in the case of the Soviet Union also by secrecy. 

The quantity of deterrence necessary for safety is also dependent on the 
importance of the possessor of nuclear weapons—a country like France, for 
instance, needs less retaliatory strength to deter nuclear attack upon it than 
does the United States. 

The stability of the deterrent would be upset if one wide grew too strong 
or the other too weak. This would happen if one side acquired a “‘first-strike 
capability” (i.e. the ability to destroy the retaliatory force of the other) or 
found reliable means of defence against nuclear attack. In that case, both 
the stronger and the weaker side would be tempted to strike, the former to 
exploit its possibly only transitory advantage, the latter to equalize the odds 
somewhat by getting in a surprise blow. The danger that the “balance of ferrors, 
will be upset in the foreseeable future is, however, slight. 

Non-nuclear powers can contribute little, it anything, toward Bolter the 
credibility and stability of the nuclear deterrent. This applies also to Canada, 
which in the field of strategic deterrence can render to the United States only 
minor services. 


SECTION V. 


CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 


Conventional warfare of all kind has never stopped since the end of the 
Second World War. In fact, conflict of this nature seems to become more com- 
mon than ever. 
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The two main characteristics of present-day conventional forces which — 


distinguish them from those of the recent past are their greatly enhanced 
mobility and flexibility. Firepower per man is also continuously increasing as 
new weapons are introduced and, perhaps even more important, as lighter, 
smaller and handier weapons replace the heavier armaments of the past. 

A very high degree of mobility is necessary nowadays because in modern 
conventional war there is no longer an opening stage during which the antag- 
onists mobilize and deploy, and because movement is so rapid that advantages 
can be gained in the first hours of a conflict which a sluggish opponent may 
never be able to make good. The Korean War provides an object lesson on the 
role mobility plays in present-day warfare. 


The North Korean army which drove across the 38th parallel on June 25, 
1950, was an oldfashioned infantry force, supported by only 100 tanks. Yet 
even it would have finished the war victoriously in something like three or four 
weeks, had the United States not followed up its decision to intervene, taken 
on June 30, with a first movement of troops into Korea on the very next day. 
Even so, the North Koreans almost made it: at the beginning of August, all 
that was left of the Republic of Korea was the farthest north-east corner of the 
country defended by U.S.-South Korean formations precariously holding the 
“Pusan perimeter’. But for the mobility of the American forces—and the ob- 
solescence of the North Korean—,there would not have been much of a war 
and certainly no Republic of Korea on our side. | 

Just as certainly, Canada would have had no opportunity to intervene i 
the Korean War. The decision to send Canadian ground troops was taken on 
August 7—just when the U.S. and ROK troops were making their crucial stand 
along the “Pusan perimeter”—, an advanced party was landed on November 7, 
and the first combat unit, an infantry battalion, on December 18. By then, the 
decisive stage of the war—that in which victory or defeat hang in the balance— 
was over. This kind of intervention would be, of course, quite useless against 
a first-class adversary. | 


Similarly, conventional force dispatched to preserve the peace in a 
troubled area, can accomplish their objective only if they can move in at once, 
before actual warfare has broken out, or at least before it has become so 
intense that it is impossible to squelch. 

Mobility is particularly important in a theatre of operations in which the 
adversary has it in his power to use nuclear weapons. The threat which they 
pose, even if it lurks only in the background, makes it necessary to move in 
wide dispersal, to concentrate and then again thin-out rapidly, so as to offer 
targets for a surprise nuclear blow for as short a time as possible. 

Mobility depends on a number of factors; trained and fully equipped troops 
must be readily available at all times; all their equipment must be suited 
to the means of transport available; there must be a wide variety of the latter, 
as the requirements for long-range transportation are quite different from those 
for movement in the rear areas of a theatre of operations and again from 
those in the battle zone; the forces must be organized so as to require the least 
of transport for a given amount of firepower. 

Here are a few explanatory notes: 

A good rule-of-thumb for the calculation of weights to be moved to an 
area of active operations is three tons per man initially, and one ton per man 
per month thereafter. These figures may seem to be high, but it must be 
realized that they include all vehicles, fuel, and ammunition. In fact, the three 
ton-one ton rule is, if anything, conservative. In Exercise “Big Lift”, the 2nd 
U.S. Armoured Division with some supporting elements, 15,358 officers and 
men in all, was flown in 204 transport aircraft from the United States to 
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Germany. There the troops drew from depots 60,000 tons of equipment.® This 
works out to four tons per man. 


The total airlift capacity of the power most lavishly equipped in this 
respect, the United States, as of mid-1963, was 12,000 tons for 1,500 miles, 
or 8,500 tons for 4,000 miles.® This would be barely sufficient to carry one 
fully equipped infantry regiment across the Atlantic in a single airlift. 


Long-range movement to areas where there are no friendly depots and no 
pre-positioned equipment must as a rule still be carried out by sea. A fast, 
big liner will be very good for the job, if there are proper port facilities on the 
other side. Specialized vessels which can discharge passengers and cargo over 
an open beach are preferable—some are available in the NATO navies (the 
Royal Navy’s new, fast logistic ship “Sir Lancelot” is an outstanding example), 
but by far not enough. Long-range transport aircraft will still carry personnel, 
or even complete advance units, like an armoured reconnaissance squadron. 
The same applies (but not to the same degree) to air units. They can carry 
themselves with all essential equipment more easily than army units can be 
carried, but in their case too heavy support equipment will as a rule have to 
go by sea. It goes without saying that all fuel—and modern conventional forces 
consume prodigious amounts of it—must be transported in tankers. 


In the rear of the battle front, equipment must be moved on its own 
wheels and tracks or must be airlifted in fixed-wing or rotary-wing aircraft. 
The former must have the capability to operate from rough and small airfields; 
among the latter, crane helicopters, which can lift big loads suspended externally, 
are becoming more and more important. Smaller types of aircraft are needed on 
the battlefield. Helicopters are very useful, but also highly vulnerable, Vertical- 
take-off aircraft (VTOL) will probably eventially take~théir™place; they are 
not yet available. 

All equipment must be air-transportable. This means that it must be 
designed as to weight, distribution of weight, and bulk, to fit into available 
transport aircraft. The latter, in turn, must be designed for the handling of 
bulky and awkward equipment, and for easy and fast loading and unloading. 
Because the carrying capacity of aircraft is limited, operational units and 
headquarters must be streamlined, that is, administrative tails must be short, 
so that most of the weight can be allocated to the fighting components. 


Because intervention in a conventional war must be instantaneous if it 
is to be effective, and because the number of fully trained troops which are 
readily available will always be limited, armed forces must be highly flexible, 
that is, they must be capable of operating in all conditions. At one and the 
same time, and with very much the same kind of equipment, British troops 
have recently held a sector in Central Europe opposite a first-class power 
possessing nuclear weapons; have dealt with hostile incursions in the desert 
of southern Arabia and the jungles of Borneo; policed Cyprus; put down 
revolts in East Africa. By comparison, the Canadian experience in the Korean 
War has shown how utterly impractical it is to try to raise a special force 
for a special military task. 

To achieve the kind of mobility that modern conventional war requires, 
and to make possible fighting in small bodies and wide dispersal, individual 
firepower had to be greatly increased. The Canadian army is far from having 
all the modern armament it should have, but even in it firepower has doubled 
in the 20 years between 1944 and 1964. The weight of fire that can be put down 
by a Canadian army brigade in one minute has risen from 41,700 rounds from 


8Data from “Exercise Big Lift’, in “Interavia’, December 1963; and “The Navy at Ebb 
Tide’, by Hanson Baldwin, in “Reporter”, 30 January 1964. 
®Data from, “Strategic Mobility”, by Neville Brown (Chatto & Windus, Lonodon, 1963) 
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ie small arms, 238 anti-tank rounds, and just under seven tons of high-explosive 4 


shells, to 79,200 rounds, 504 rounds, and 15.37 tons, respectively.1° 


Even more significant is the fact that weapons have generally become 


simpler, smaller, lighter—and as often as not cheaper—than they were in 
the Second World War. 

For instance, the job which was done then by the 17-pound anti-tank gun, 
with its towing vehicle and gun crew, is done now with greater accuracy by a 
single infantryman carrying a wire-guided anti-tank missile. As far as anti- 
aircraft artillery is concerned, the standard gun of Canadian ground troops, the 
40 mm Bofors, required a crew of six, and its chance of destroying an aircraft 
was less than one in a thousand (the Germans fired 4,940 rounds from light 
anti-aircraft guns to shoot down one bomber).44 A gun of that kind could not 
even be trained on a modern aircraft flying at low level and at today’s speeds. 
By comparison, the “Redeye” anti-aircraft missile, with infra-red guidance, is 
served by a two-man team, can be fired from the shoulder, and has an 
estimated kill probability against low-flying aircraft of one in five. 

In aircraft, the increase in firepower is even more pronounced, both in 
- weight of fire and in effectiveness. The latter has been enhanced mainly by 
the introduction of guided air-to-air and air-to-surface missiles. 

: The role of navies in present-day conventional warfare is a lesser one 
than it used to be in the past. The reason for this is that the big maritime pow- 


ers are also nuclear powers which, as was pointed out earlier, are likely to 


do anything to avoid a direct confrontation with one another. Still, as was 


- _ also said earlier, navies have an important logistic function. They must be pro- 


tected while performing it against air, surface and under-water attack. Ships 
may be required to provide fire support. They may serve as bases of heli- 
copters and temporary airfields. Because of the communication facilities avail- 


able, headquarters may in certain circumstances be best located on ship-— 


board. 

In the not too distant future, air-cushion vehicles (hovercraft) and hydro- 
foils should have an important place in maritime and in combined sea-land 
operations, with the former probably proving more useful in practice than the 
latter. Especially inshore, and on bigger rivers and other inland waters, they 
could, with their high speed, good manoeuvrability, and relatively great carry- 
ing capacity, render excellent service. Hydrofoils are also being considered as 
submarine chasers. 

In sum, then, modern conventional warfare requires men and matériel 
of extraordinarily high quality, because mass as a rule can no longer compen- 
sate for lacking individual performance. The trend toward bigger and bigger 


weapons has been reversed. The emphasis is now on providing the smallest : 
possible team with the greatest possible firepower and with the means of 


operating with the least possible support. 


SECTION VI 


REQUIREMENTS OF A CONVENTIONALLY ARMED CANADIAN FORCE 


Very briefly, it can be stated here that Canada has the men but not the 
matériel for a modern conventional force that would be capable of intervening 


quickly in any kind of situation in any part of the world. We got into this 


position, because for years we were preoccupied with the (fortunately most 
unlikely) big war, but neglected to equip ourselves for the likely kind of 


10 Figures kindly supplied by Canadian Army Headquarters. 
1 Same reference as °. 
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armed conflict. As a result, we have the foundation for a small-war force, 
_ but not the superstructure (in both cases, big/nuclear and small/conventional 
war, the terms imply deterrence as well as conduct). . 
The Canadian forces lack certain kinds of essential equipment completely, 
while they are deficient to a greater or lesser degree in respect to other items. 
We have no tactical aviation, at all, and no suitable sea transport. Both our 


naval vessels and our ground troops are virtually unprotected against air 


attack. We have only a very few really useful military transport aircraft (the 
bulk of our transport fleet, the CC-106s and CC-109s, are just passenger air- 
craft). Much of our matériel is not air-transportable. Our ground troops badly 
need modern armoured vehicles, from tanks to troop carriers (the latter are on 
order). There are various deficiencies in ancillary equipment. 


Because of these deficiencies, every operation by Canadian forces above 


the level of a police action would now require a good deal of outside (allied) 
support. To build up balanced conventional forces, that would be up to present- 
day requirements, is, however, not beyond our capabilities (Sweden is the 
outstanding example of a middle power which has managed to do that). 
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